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PREFACE 


THIS edition of the Phaedo is designed for the 
student of Greek rather than the student of 
philosophy. For the student of philosophy 
English scholarship has given us two editions 
of the Phaedo, those of Professor Geddes and of 
Mr. Archer-Hind, the former stimulating and full 
of poetical suggestions, whilst the latter may be 
regarded as almost the final word in the inter- 
pretation of this dialogue, combining the finest 
scholarship with a knowledge and appreciation 
of Platonic philosophy second to that of no living 
Platonist. But the scope and method of both 
these editions put them out of reach of the school- 
boy, and the present edition is inspired by the 
belief that the Phaedo is worth reading as a 
masterpiece of literature to others than professed 
students of philosophy. I have twice read the 
Phaedo with the Sixth Form of the Manchester 


Grammar School, and came to the conclusion that 
vii 
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though the dialogue inevitably introduces the boy 
to some entirely new ideas—in itself no dis- 
advantage — it does not in the main present 
difficulties which an intelligent boy cannot cope 
with. Writing with this object, I have given 
my attention mainly to the interpretation and 
the language of the dialogue, discarding the dis- 
cussion of philosophical ideas, except so far as 
was necessary to elucidate the meaning. In the 
Introduction I have attempted to give in the 
simplest possible form an account of the Platonic 
Ideas, some understanding of which is necessary 
to make the dialogue intelligible. 

My debt to Mr. Archer-Hind is one which I 
cannot adequately express: I knew the Phaedo 
first through his edition, which was thoroughly 
in my ‘system’ before I began to write. In par- 
ticular, I have to thank him for his courtesy in 
allowing me to use in toto his summary of the 
argument, which appears at the head of the 
chapters in my notes: the summary is taken 
verbatim from his edition, with the exception of 
chapter xlviii, where my interpretation differs 
from his. From other editions I have borrowed 
little: what I have taken from Professor Geddes 
I have acknowledged in each case, whilst I have 
used the German edition of Wohlrab as a store- 
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house of Platonic quotations. The text of this 
edition is based on that of Mr. Archer-Hind, the 
variants from which are noted in the commentary. 
I have deliberately avoided an apparatus criticus 
or an account of the mss. of the Phaedo, partly 
because the textual difficulties are few and of 
no great importance, partly because my experi- 
ence suggests that boys make little or nothing of 
a list of Mss. and variant readings. 

In conclusion, I would express my thanks to 
Mr. E. Barker, Fellow of Merton College, for his 
kindness in reading the proofs of my Notes and 
in making numerous valuable suggestions; and 
to Mr. H. Sidebotham, Scholar of Balliol, for the 
same service to my Introduction. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. THE COMPOSITION AND SCOPE OF THE PxAxEDO 


§ 1. The position of the Phaedo among the Platonic 
dialogues 


THE Phaedo, in spite of the fact that a considerable 
portion of it is occupied with subtle dialectical argu- 
ments on abstruse metaphysics, has been close to the 
hearts of thoughtful men of all ages. References to 
it in subsequent literature are numberless; and the 
youngest of us has heard how Cato, when the over- 
throw of the Roman Republic made death preferable 
to life, fortified his resolution and cheered his last 
hours by reading this noble work. Dealing with a 
subject the loftiest and most universally interesting, 
the soul’s immortality, enriched with the imagination 
of a poetical mind and adorned with all the graces 
of style of the most finished master of Greek prose, 
portraying moreover the majestic death-scene of the 
greatest, the most human and most courageous of 
Greeks, it is small wonder that this dialogue has 
attracted the admiration and affection of generations 


of men. 
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The date of composition of the Phaedo cannot be 
fixed with any great precision: it contains no histori- 
cal allusion which would help to determine it. Nor 
is the point of any special interest, except to observe 
that its metaphysical doctrine marks it as belonging 
to the earlier period of Plato’s philosophical develop- 
ment. 

The writings of Plato are all inspired by the 
teaching of Socrates: the Phaedo belongs to a 
group of dialogues inspired directly by his death— 
the Apology, Crito, Huthyphro, Gorgias, and Phaedo. 
The Apology, the only Platonic composition not in 
the form of dialogue, professes to give Socrates’ 
defence on the charge of impiety, but is in reality 
a glorification of the life and character of Plato’s 
master against his detractors. The Crito tells how 
Socrates refused to disobey the laws by escaping 
from prison when the opportunity was provided by 
Crito, The Huthyphro discusses the meaning of 
‘piety,’ for the violation of which Socrates was con- 
demned to death. The Gorgias is in the main an 
indictment of the ‘Rhetores’ and of the whole 
political life of Athens, breathing the bitterness 
natural to one whose master had been put to death 
by the Athenian democracy. The Phaedo purports 
to give an account of Socrates’ last days in prison, 
and his conversation with a number of friends on 
the immortality of the soul. 


§ 2. The setting of the Phaedo 


Phaedo is represented as telling the story to his 
friend Echecrates of Phlius a short time after Socrates’ 
death (v. note on ypdvov cvyvet 57 8B). We are told 
that Plato himself was not present (IIAdrwv 8, 
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ofuat, jo Oéver 59B): yet we may be sure that every 
detail of the final scene was made known to so close 
a friend of Socrates, and we need feel no hesitation 
in accepting as historical the purely narrative part of 
the dialogue—e.g. the list of those present, the dis- 
missal of Xanthippe, the manner of taking the poison, 
Socrates’ dying words: 6 Kpéirov, to ’AckAnruo 
opethouwev aArextpvdva, 118.4. Intrinsic probability, 
as well as the absolute naturalness of the incidents 
mentioned and the absence of deliberate dramatic 
effect, points to the conclusion that the setting of 
the dialogue is true to fact. 


§ 3. The subject of the Phaedo - complex character 
of the Platonic dialogue 


If the question be raised, ‘What is the subject 
of the Phaedo?’ the obvious answer that rises to the 
lips is ‘the proof of the soul’s immortality. Super- 
ficially the answer is correct, and conveys that view 
of the dialogue which gives it its main interest to 
the average reader: it is further borne out by the 
alternative title to the Phaedo, “rept Wuyjs.” But it 
is the Platonic manner to weave two or three strands 
into the texture of his compositions. In the Republic, 
which has the alternative title “epi diKxaéov.” the 
attempt to define ‘justice’ leads Plato to frame an 
‘Ideal State.’ In the Sophist, again, the ostensible 
motive of the dialogue, the definition of the sophist, 
involves an elaborate exposition of the dialectical 
method of é:aépecrs, ‘division of genus into species,’ 
and incidentally there is introduced the metaphysi- 
eal problem of év and pa) dv, Being and Not-being, 
which to Plato at any rate is not subordinate 
in importance to either of the other two motives. 
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Looking at the Phaedo from this same point of view 
we can trace three distinct themes or motives of the 
dialogue. 

The argument arises out of an apparent paradox. 
Socrates asserts (1) that in this life we are under 
the protection of good and wise gods, (2) that the 
philosopher will be glad to quit this life. Challenged 
by Kebes to explain this inconsistency, Socrates 
replies dAN tpiv 5} Tols Oukacrats PobAopar 80 TOV 
Asyoy amrosovvat, Os poe pateras ELKOTWS avip To 
dvre ev pidocopia dvatpiivas tov Biov Pappety néddov 
droBavetrOar Kat eveAmis elvar éxed peywrta oioer Oar 
dyad, eredav teAevtjoy, 63. ‘Well, you shall be 
my jury: and I would like now to make good to 
you my position, that a man who has really devoted 
his life to philosophy seems to me to be justified in 
feeling confidence at the approach of death, in the 
sure hope that in that other world after death he 
will win the greatest blessings.’ To prove this 
Socrates shows that the aim of the philosopher 
throughout life is to make the soul independent of 
the body, ie. of its weaknesses and passions, and 
that accordingly death, the entire emancipation of 
soul from body, is the complete realization of the 
philosopher’s aim. Kebes now points out that this 
is assuming that the soul will continue to exist after 
death: Socrates admits the objection, and proceeds 
to prove that the soul is immortal. Formally, then, 
it is clear that the main thesis is that quoted above 
from 638, that the philosopher is justified in con- 
LEE lus death with equanimity, with its corollary, 
that ‘the man who would fain be ready to meet 
death with cheerfulness must lead the philosopher’s 
life.’ It is this corollary which gives the dialogue 
its ‘ethical’ character (its full title is baidv, H 
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wept Wuyxjs, 7OcKds): and to this ethical exhortation 
Socrates reverts so soon as the soul’s Immortality is, 
or seems to be, established ; cf. 81 A and 107¢ eizrep 

7 rx? aBdvaros, eryiedetas 67) Setras oox brep TOU 
pave TovTou povov év w Kadotpev 7d (Hv, GAN 
trép Tov TavTds, Kai 6 Kivdvvos vov 1) Kal dd€eev 
dv dewds eivas, ei tis atris dpeAjoe, ‘since the soul 
is immortal, it requires attention obviously not only 
for the sake of that period of time to which we give 
the name of “life,” but for the sake of all time, and 
the danger of neglecting it would now seem to be a 
very terrible one.’ 

One of the first arguments Plato uses to prove 
the soul’s immortality is the theory that all learning 
is ‘recollection, dvdyvnow, 72E sqq.; the soul, 
according to this theory, has had an existence 
previous to this life, and has had knowledge of the 
‘Ideas’ (v. Introd. B), a knowledge which it loses 
at the moment of birth and is constantly recovering 
during life by being reminded of the Ideas by the 
visible objects of the world, which are their images. 
This doctrine of dvdpvyows rests on the Theory of 
Ideas, and at the end of the dvdpvynos argument 
Simmias admits «is kaddv ye Kataetyer 6 Adyos 
eis TO Opolws eivas Thy Te WoxIV jpaov Tply yevér Bau 
Has Kal THY ovaiav ny ob voy A€yes, ‘Our argument 
finds an excellent refuge in the position that the 
existence of the soul prior to our birth rests on the 
same assurance as the existence of this Being of 
which you are now speaking.’ Here we come in 
sight of the great principle on which the final and 
convincing proof of immortality is based, the kin- 
ship of the soul with the Ideas, and the essential 
truth of the existence of these Ideas. The final 
proof, put in its briefest form, is this: ‘the de- 
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finition of soul involves the Idea of Life; now no 
Idea can admit its opposite, nor can any form of 
existence which embraces an Idea in its definition 
admit the opposite of that Idea: therefore soul 
cannot admit the Idea of Death, the opposite of 
Life, which is involved in the definition of soul.’ 
This is the third strand in the texture of the Phaedo 
—the principle that the Ideas are the source of all 
existence and all knowledge. 

Thus the dialogue has three motives—(i) that 
which is formally the main thesis, ‘that the philo- 
sopher, and only the philosopher, is warranted in 
facing death cheerfully’; (ii) to make good this 
position Socrates is led to prove that the soul is 
immortal; (iii) the proof of the soul’s immortality 
involves an exposition of the doctrine of the Ideas as 
the principle of ‘Causation’ in the universe. The 
natural bent of Plato’s genius towards metaphysical 
speculation suggests that this last motive was no sub- 
sidiary one, but rather that one of the three which 
lay next his heart, and on which he felt the most 
absolute assurance. At the same time he is too 
great an artist to destroy the unity of the dialogue 
by losing sight of the original motive in the more 
absorbing dialectic on the Ideas: to this original 
motive he constantly reverts, and the ‘myth’ at the 
end of the Phaedo has its proper place in this artistic 
unity, enforcing the moral of the dialogue, ‘to lead 
the philosophic life,’ by a description of the beauties 
of that ‘purer world’ to which the liberated soul of 
the philosopher wings its way after death, with a 
companion picture of the underworld to which the 
unpurified soul is doomed for a season; and the 
same moral is driven home, by the indirect method 
natural to an artist, by the practical example of 
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Socrates’ unfailing courage, cheerfulness, and even 
playfulness in the hour of death, 


B. THE PuLatonic THEORY oF IDEAS 
$1. Plato’s position difficult to define precisely 


THE argument of the Phaedo assumes in the hearer 
an acquaintance with the Platonic doctrine of the 
Ideas: 74.4 papev mov Tt €ivat imov, ov Evrov eyo 
E’Aw ode ALGov Aw ov8’ GAXro rdv TovotTwv ovder, 
GAA rapa Tatta mavra érepdv tL, at7d 7d igor: 
‘we say that there is such a thing as “equal ”—I 
am not speaking of log equal to log, stone to stone, 
or anything else of the kind—but beyond all these 
something quite different, equality itself’; and the 
dialogue cannot be made intelligible without some 
attempt to explain the doctrine as simply as so 
unfamiliar and metaphysical a question will permit. 
This task is rendered somewhat more difficult by the 
fact that Plato is not a dogmatic philosopher, with a 
hard and fast, carefully elaborated system : his works, 
as might be expected of one who is breaking new 
ground, show a constant development of thought, 
and his position on this, as on other subjects, is very 
ditferent in his later writings from that developed in 
_ the earlier. The Phaedo, as has been indicated above, 
belongs to the earlier phase of Plato’s metaphysic, 
and in it he regards the Ideas from the same point 
of view as in several other dialogues which form 
the earlier group, comprising, besides the Phaedo, 
the Republic, Phaedrus, Symposium, Meno, Cratylus, 
and possibly the Theaetetus: this view is subsequently 
criticised and amended in such dialogues as the 
Parmenides, Sophist, and Philebus, and reaches its 
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most complete development in the Timaeus. With 
these later developments we are not concerned, but 
only with the doctrine of the Ideas as evolved in 
the Phaedo. 

A further complication arises from the difficulty 
of determining with anything like precision how 
much of Plato’s thought is his own, and how much 
is due to Socrates. By a familiar literary conven- 
tion, partly from an artistic instinct and partly as a 
tribute to the master who had inspired him, Plato 
in almost all his dialogues puts his thoughts into 
the mouth of Socrates. A comparison, however, of 
the Platonic dialogues with Xenophon’s Memorabilia, 
or ‘notable sayings of Socrates,’ suggests that the 
great original thinker is Plato himself, and that he 
is indebted to Socrates not so much for his doctrine 
as for his method of dialectic, question and answer. 


§ 2. The Socratic Adyou: a theory of ‘knowledge’ 


In the particular case of the Theory of Ideas we 
can trace back to Socrates a germ, certainly, of the 
doctrine, but a germ as widely removed from the 
Platonic development as the seed from the flower. 
Socrates’ main interest as a teacher was ethical, and 
he started with the fundamental proposition that 

‘virtue is knowledge’: Xen. Memorabilia 111. ix. 5 
edn be kat THY Buxawoobyny Kat THV aA Any TACaV dperijy 
copia elvan’ TO. 2S yop Olkata Kat TaVTG, boa dpery 
mpdrrerat Kana. ae: Kat ayaa eivat’ kat ovr av TOVS 
Tatra eiddtas do dvtt tottwv obdév rpoeAér Oar ovre 
Tovs pa erurtapevors Stvacbar mparrew, dAAG Kal edv 
eyxXetpoow dpaptdvew. Knowledge, then, being the 
one thing needful, it remained to determine what 
was the object of knowledge, what was the really 
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knowable. The earliest Greek thinkers, the physical 
philosophers of Ionia, were all impressed with the 
shifting and transitory nature of the visible pheno- 
mena of the material universe; and the dictum of 
Heraclitus, ravra fet, found its logical counterpart in 
the sceptical position of the Sophist Protagoras, 
TdvTwv xXpnudtov pétpov dvOpwros. This was a 
maxim which the ethical teacher could not accept— 
it is the subversion of all ethical principle or theory ; 
and Socrates, looking about him for something stable 
and knowable among the shifting phenomena of the 
world and amid the diversity of men’s judgments 
and opinions, found it in what we might call in- 
differently ‘definitions,’ ‘universals,’ or ‘concepts,’ 
Aéyou: cf. Phaedo 99 &oEé pow xphvar eis Tovs 
Adyous Katabvyovta é€v éxeivous oKoTely TOY OVTWY 
mv adnGeav. He would take a group of men’s 
judgments (as Socrates was mainly concerned with 
human judgments, and not with physical phenomena, 
it will be as well to take the former as a typé), 
e.g. various acts which men call d/xavov; he would 
then by his dialectical process strip from these acts 
and judgments upon them all that was accidental, 
individual, unessential, and by this inductive method 
attempt to frame a definition, or Adyos, of 7d dikasoy, 
what we should call the ‘conception of justice’: 
these universals alone, he maintained, can be known. 


§ 3. Plato developed this theory of ‘knowledge’ into a 
metaphysical theory of ‘ Being’ 


Up to this point we have simply a ‘logical’ 
theory, a theory of knowledge ; the great step taken 
by Plato is to develop this theory of knowledge 
into a theory of ontology, a theory of ‘Being.’ If 
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these universal concepts, such as 7d dicaov, 7d Kador, 
and the like, are the only things that can be known, 
it follows, from the Platonic point of view, that they 
are the only things that really ‘exist.’ Plato accepts 
the Heraclitean wdvra pei, but instead of deducing 
from it the conclusion that nothing can be known, 
he maintains that there is an existence, beyond and 
above the phenomena of the material world, which 
can be known, which is the true and proper object 
of knowledge—the world of Ideas: the Socratic 
Adyot, or mental ‘ concepts,’ take to themselves in the 
Platonic system an independent existence, they are an 
invisible world comprehended not by the senses but 
by the pure intelligence. These Ideas are called by 
various names,—otwia, ‘essence’ or ‘real Being,’ eidos 
or idea, ‘Form’ or ‘Type,’ or again by such phrases as 
attd 7d Sixasov or avtTd 6 éote Sixatov, ‘that which 
justice really is,’ aitd 6 eorw avOpwros, and the like. 
For every group of things which have a common attri- 
bute, there exists a corresponding ‘Idea’: Socrates, 
Plato, Kebes, Simmias, being dévOpw7o:, imply an aid 
3 éotw dvOpwros; the horses we see in the world 
imply an atird 6 éorw immos; square tables, round 
tables, three-legged tables imply an aivtd 6 éore 
tpdmre(a; various beautiful objects an aird 6 éore 
KaQoyv, Various just acts an atrd 6 éore Sicaiov, Various 
equal objects an aird 6 éorw icov, and so forth; 
every group of objects which have a common name, 
or judgments which have a common predicate, imply 
a corresponding Idea. It has been observed that 
Plato is not a philosopher of cut and dried tenets, 
and we are not to imagine that Plato had analysed 
in detail every conceivable aspect of this theory of 
Ideas and framed an answer to every imaginable 
criticism: it is significant. that when he wishes to 
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express the relation between ‘ Idea’ and ‘ particulars’ 
his language is not precise—100D ov« dAAo te rote 
av7d (a particular object) Kaddv 7) a éxelvou Tod Kadod 
(the Idea of beauty) cite rapovoia cite Kowwvia etre 
dry 5) Kal drws tpooyevopévov. The whole theory, 
indeed, is tinged with poetry, and Plato’s rich poetical 
imagination clothes the Ideas with an almost living 
personality: they exist in a pure world apart, and 
form a sort of hierarchy, the lord of them all being 
the highest Idea, the isa tod ayaGot: in their 
society dwell the souls that have not been born 
(v. note on avdéuvyows, beginning of ch. xviii.), and 
to their company return the souls of men who have 
lived the true philosophic life. 

The phenomena of the visible world, then, accord- 
ing to Plato, have no real independent existence of 
their own; they are mere images—eixdéves—of the 
Ideas, by their resemblance to which they recall to 
us those Ideas which we ‘have known long since 
and lost awhile.’ Ontologically the Ideas are the 
‘cause’ of the phenomena of the world: Socrates is 
small, great, just, or beautiful, ‘because, and only 
in so far as, he participates in the Ideas of smallness, 
greatness, justice, or beauty. A somewhat different 
aspect of the same thing appears in the discussion of 
the vots theory of Anaxagoras (chs. 46-47), though 
it is not there formally associated with the theory of 
Ideas. There Socrates is represented as complain- 
ing of disappointment with Anaxagoras, who, after 
assigning vots as the ruler of the universe, did not, 
as Socrates expected, explain everything by proving 
that ‘it is best that it should be so,’ but went out 
of his way to find other airéa. of various kinds by 
the methods of science. Here we have an indirect 
but clear allusion to the i8éo tod aya6od, the supreme 
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Idea of Good, which is elaborated in the Republic 
and elsewhere. This (8a rod aya6ot, besides being 
the supreme and final object of knowledge, is also 
the supreme and final cause of all things, as being 
at once the source and the end and aim of their 
existence (v. note on peta dpovicews 698). Thus 
the ontological and teleological views of existence 
are brought into line, both culminating in the 
supreme ‘Idea of Good.’ 


C. CHARACTERS OF THE DIALOGUE 


PHAEDO, the narrator of the whole story, was a 
native of Elis: in the war waged by Athens and 
Sparta against Elis (401 8.c.) he was taken prisoner 
and brought as a slave to Athens. He must have 
been soon ransomed (by Kebes, according to Aulus 
Gellius), for in 399B.c. we find him an intimate 
member of the Socratic circle and a special favourite 
of Socrates: he would appear, from the allusion in 
89 B eisGer yap, ordre tbo, Talley pov eis Tas Tplyas, 
to have been quite young at the time of Socrates’ 
death. After that event he returned to his native 
town, where he founded the Elean school of philo- 
sophy. Asa philosopher he is classed with the more 
famous Euclides of Megara by the satirist Timon 


of Phliuns— 


> y 
GAX ov pot To'Tov PAcddvwv pédrer* odSe yap 4AAoV 
> / > / a 7 b) 9. 5). 16 
ovdevos, 00 Paidwvos, Gris ye Ev, od’ epidavTew 
EixAeidov, Meyapetow os euBarte Aicoay epurpor. 


The Megarian school were known as épwrixoé and 
Siadextikoi: they developed the Socratic method of 
dialectic by question and answer. 

EcHEcrRATES of Phlius is well chosen by Plato as 
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the auditor of Phaedo’s narrative : little is known of 
him, save that he is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius 
as one of the last of the Pythagoreans, and as having 
heard Philolaus, the Pythagorean lecturer at Thebes, 
who is mentioned in 61p. As a Pythagorean he 
would be likely to listen with sympathy to the un- 
folding of the doctrine of the Ideas, for Aristotle 
tells us that the Pythagorean theory of numbers had 
much in common with the Platonic theory of Ideas. 

SOCRATES, the protagonist of this as of most of 
Plato’s dialogues, is too familiar a figure to need 
introduction. It will suffice to indicate how in the 
course of the dialogue Plato brings out some of his 
most salient characteristics: his piercing glance from 
beneath the bushy eyebrows—éemiPBAevas 63 A, Tavpyddv 
troPAefas 117 D: his irony, in his allusion to the 
quality of Euenos’ poetry (60D), in his advice to 
that somewhat effeminate person to ‘follow him as 
quickly as possible’ (618), and in his question od 
girccofos Evnvos; (610): his unfailing courage 
‘and tranquillity in the face of death, as evidenced 
by his spending his last hours in his favourite 
occupation of philosophic discourse, by his parting 
instructions concerning his children and his burial 
(1158), and finally by his reproof of his friends’ 
extravagant sorrow (117): his patience and gentle- 
ness in hearing and weighing the interjections of 
his hearers (89 A, 103A): his piety in fulfilling a 
possible interpretation of his recurring dream by 
‘writing poetry,’ in calling on the god to aid their 
argument (95.8), and in enjoining upon Crito to pay 
to Aesculapius the customary offering of a man 
recovered from sickness (118 A): his playful humour, 
‘as witnessed, possibly, by this last command to 
Crito, by his desire to pour a libation from the 
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poison, and by his mockery of his own grandiose 
language (115). Had we no other record of 
Socrates than this, we should be left with a clear 
picture of that great man, not complete in every 
detail, yet with sufficient definition of character to 
win our love and admiration. 

Smmmi4s and KEBEs, the two interlocutors of 
Socrates throughout the dialogue, are inseparably 
associated in our minds. Both were veavioxou at 
the time of Socrates’ death (894): both were 
Thebans who had attended the lectures of Philolaus, 
and both became devoted adherents of Socrates. 
We read in the Crito (45 B) that Simmias had brought 
with him sufficient money to effect the release of 
Socrates, and that Kebes was likewise ready to do 
all in his power for the same end. Of Simmias 
Socrates says in the Phaedrus (2428) that no one 
except Simmias had caused the production of more 
dialogues than Phaedrus—Zippiav OnBatov éEarpa 
Aéyov: both are recorded to have written philo- 
sophic dialogues themselves. Yet, though so closely 
associated, their different characters are clearly 
marked in the Phaedo. Simmias is credited by 
Socrates with earnestness in argument—ov davrws 
€otxev arTouevm Tod Adyov 86D: yet his main con- 
tribution to the dialogue, the suggestion that the 
analogy between yYvy7 and dpyovia is fatal to im- 
mortality, quickly breaks down before the dialectic of 
Socrates, and earlier on (76D) Simmias was forced 
to admit, on another objection he raised, éAabov 
éuavtov ovdev eirov. Again, after the final proof of 
immortality, Simmias, though he can find no flaw 
in the argument, feels some uneasiness—oid’ ards 
exo Ory driut@ €k ye TOV eyopevov' iad pévtoe Tod 
peyeBors repli Sv of AOyou cioty, Kal tHVv avOpwrivyy 
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doGéverav atysdlov, dvayKxdCouar drurtiay ere éxew rap 
euavtm mept tov cipnuéevwv: a touch of vagueness 
and hesitancy is traceable in all he says. Kebes 
has none of these misgivings as to the fallibility of 
the human reason: he is hard to convince—xapreps- 
Tatos avOpoirwv eotiv rpds Td drurteiv Tois Adyous 
(77 A)—but once his reason is convinced, he is quite 
satisfied: his characteristic quality is mpayparteta 
(63 A), he is keen on the scent of an argument—de? 
Adbyous Twas dvepevva (63 A), quick to detect a flaw. 
It is Kebes who starts the most fertile objections, 
who asks why suicide is unlawful (61D), calls upon 
Socrates to explain his paradox about welcoming 
death (62 c)—contrast this with the somewhat super- 
ficial charge of inconsistency in 103 A—, raises the 
question of immortality (70 A), brings up dvdpvynois 
(728), and in 874A requires that Socrates should 
not be satisfied with the soul’s ‘superior durability,’ 
but should demonstrate its absolute imperishable- 
ness, if our uneasiness at death is to be allayed: 
he is the seeker for truth after Socrates’ own 
heart. 

Criro plays no important part in the dialogue : 
he is the chief interlocutor in the Crito, where he 
tries to persuade Socrates to escape from prison. 
He was a wealthy Athenian, no philosopher, but a 
warm friend and admirer of Socrates, for whom he 
stood bail at his trial (115 Dp): to him Socrates 
entrusts his last behests (1168). His relation to 
Socrates is admirably summed up by Diogenes 
Laertius—otros padura pidrooropydrara SuetéOn mpds 
Loxpdrnv, Kat ottws erepedeiro attod date pndérote 
Aeirewy TL TOV Tpds THY XpEcav. 

APOLLODORUS, who is mentioned as breaking out 
into uncontrollable weeping when Socrates drank 
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the hemlock (117), appears also in the Symposium 
(173 D), where from his enthusiastic temperament 
he is called 6 pavixds: he is twice referred to by 
Xenophon as a devoted admirer of Socrates, but 
arXrws dH Ons. 

The rest, who are merely mentioned as present, 
are CRITOBULUS son of Crito, HERMOGENES, who also 
appears in the Cratylus, EPIGENES son of the orator 
Antiphon, AESCHINES, ANTISTHENES, the founder of 
the ‘Cynics,’ CTESIPPUS, mentioned again in the 
Euthydemus, and MENEXENUS, after whom one of 
Plato’s dialogues is named: these were Athenians. 
Finally there were the Theban PHAEDONDES, and 
the two Megarians, EUCLIDES, founder of the Megarian 
school, and his friend TERPSION. 


D. ON THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
Prose DIALOGUE 


THUCYDIDES records a historic remark of Pericles to 
the effect that Athens drew to herself the produce 
of the whole world—erecépxeras dé bid peyefos Tis 
Toews ék mons yas TO Tay TO kat EvpBaiver ply 
pendev oikevorépy 7 amroXavoes TO GvTOv ayabe yvyvopeva, 
KaptotoOar 7) Kab ta Tov dAAwv avOpdzwv (Thue. ii. 
38); the same remark might be applied with equal 
truth to the field of Hee ao. where Athens had 
the genius to appropriate the various forms invented 
in the different quarters of the Greek world. History 
she borrowed from Ionia, Rhetoric from Sicily, 
Comedy, according to tradition, from Epicharmus of 
Sicily and Suzarion of Megara, whilst in Tragedy 
she fused together the Ionian Epic and the Dorian 
Dithyrambic chorus. The philosophic dialogue might 
seem to be a form of literature in which she could 
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fairly claim originality. Yet tradition as to Plato’s 
sources of inspiration carries us into curious by-ways 
of Greek literary history, to a writer who is little 
more than a name to us, Sophron of Syracuse, who 
wrote what were known as pio. The ‘mime’ or 
farce was a popular form of entertainment with the 
folk of S. Italy and Sicily, who possessed a strong 
natural gift for humorous and grotesque impersona- 
tion: it was a short dramatic sketch of ludicrous 
incidents and characters from everyday life. It was 
from this mime of S. Italy and Sicily that the 
Romans developed their ‘fabula Atellana,’ or ‘Oscum 
ludicrum,’ and their old dramatic ‘satura,’ whose 
legitimate descendants are some of the earlier satires 
of Horace. Sophron of Syracuse, the most prominent 
Greek writer of mimes, lived in the middle of the 
fifth century B.C., and tradition has it that Plato, on 
his visit to Syracuse, was presented by Dion with a 
copy of his works, which so interested him that he 
slept with it under his pillow (cf. Hesychius, Sophron). 
The satirist Timon of Phlius says plainly that Plato 
learned from Sophron the art of writing dialogues— 
7) Dadpovos BiBriov ad otrep eumpijoato ypadew 
tovs duaAdyous: and the two men are associated in 
a somewhat cryptic sentence in Aristotle’s Poetics 
‘ ch. Th § 7 ovoev yap ay EX OLpLEV ovopacat KOLVOV TOUS 
YHdpovos kat Hevdpyov pipovs Kal trois Vwxpatuxods 
Asyovs. So little is known of Sophron that it is a 
vexed question whether he wrote in prose or verse : 
a scholiast’s note says of him otros yap povos tov 
Tomtov pvOpois ture Kal Kddows ExpHoaro, TounTLKAs 
avadoyias Katadpovicas, which Professor Mahafty 
interprets to mean that he wrote a sort of rhythmical 
prose something like Walt Whitman’s ‘so-called 
poems.’ Two other Greek writers are mentioned 
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by tradition as lineal descendants of Sophron and 
his mimes—the recently discovered Herondas, who 
wrote puiau3o. in the Iambic Scazon metre, and 
Theocritus, who is said to have copied certain of his 
Idylls directly from Sophron: but this can hardly 
be taken as proof that Sophron wrote verse. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray so thoroughly acknowledges 
the kinship of Plato to Sophron as to speak of 
some of Plato’s earlier dialogues, such as the Laches 
and Hippias Major, as mimes. If we attempt to 
extract the kernel from this tradition about Sophron, 
it is obvious in the first place that Plato was not 
determined by the example of Sophron to adopt the 
dialogue as his form of composition: there can be 
no doubt that that form was indicated to him by 
the method of Socrates, whose teaching was all 
conducted by conversation, question and answer, 
what afterwards became famous as the method of 
Dialectic—éiarexrixj, literally ‘conversation’ As 
Socrates was to be the mouthpiece of Plato’s thought, 
it was almost necessary from the literary point of 
view that he should give his compositions a form 
which would recall to his readers the historic Socrates 
and his method of teaching. Dialogue once deter- 
mined upon, it was clearly desirable that it should 
be as dramatic as possible, and we can well believe 
that Plato would study with attention the closest 
models he could find to dramatic prose dialogue. 
These he found to his hand in Sophron and _ his 
compatriot Epicharmus, and they were the more to 
his purpose as both had a good deal to say on con- 
temporary philosophy—Epicharmus in particular was 
imbued with those Pythagorean tenets that gained 
so strong a hold on Sicily and S. Italy: indeed a 
Sicilian rhetorician, Alcimus, quoted by Diogenes 
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Laertius (iii. 12. 9 sqq.), wrote a book to show that 
Plato borrowed all his philosophic doctrines from 
Epicharmus! It is this study, then, of Sophron and 
Epicharmus as models of dramatic style that would 
seem to be meant by the tradition associating Plato 
with the mime. 

The Dialogue, in addition to its literary propriety 
for a record of Socrates’ teaching, has some obvious 
advantages as a vehicle for philosophic discussion. 
Its dramatic character lends variety and life to the 
dead monotony of a discourse : and Plato in particular 
showed a skill which none of his imitators have 
rivalled in imparting dramatic reality, as well as 
dramatic form, to his dialogues by giving characters 
as well as names to his ‘dialogi personae.’ The 
dialogue further enables difficulties and objections, 
which require solution, to be raised in a perfectly 
natural manner. In particular the form of dialogue 
so often used by Plato, as for example in the Phaedo, 
where the conversation is reported by one who was 
present to one who was not, enables the writer to 
give artistic colour to the’ setting, to indicate the 
tone in which each thing is said and the impression 
made on the speaker's audience, and to introduce 
those interludes in the conversation which are so 
skilfully used by Plato to mark a stage in the 
_ development of the argument, or the approach of a 
critical point (cf. in the Phaedo 69, 778, 84 c— 
85 p, 886,107 A). In his longer works, more particu- 
larly where he is dealing with a big and difficult 
subject (e.g. in the later books of the Republic), 
Plato abandons the dramatic form and lapses into 
monologue: this would appear to have been the 
method of the lost dialogues of Aristotle, for Cicero, 
writing in that style, says ‘scripsi Aristoteleio more.’ 
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The philosophers of the various Socratic schools 
almost all wrote dialogues; of these little but the 
names survive, so that in extant classical Greek 
literature Plato stands alone in this form of com- 
position. Five centuries had passed before there 
arose another great writer of prose dialogue, Lucian of 
Samosata (second century A.D.), who wrote dialogues 
modelled on Plato in style, but with the comic 
element outweighing the philosophic. In Latin 
Cicero is Plato’s most famous imitator: in our own 
language we have the dialogues of Addison, the 
philosophic discussions of Bishop Berkeley, closely 
modelled in form on Plato, and, best known of all, 
the Imaginary Conversations of Walter Savage Landor. 


E. Tur TRIAL AND CONDEMNATION OF SOCRATES 


§ 1. Anomaly of the Condemnation 


Ir is one of the ironies of history that the man 
whose last hours were spent in discoursing on the 
immortality of the soul and exhorting his youthful 
hearers to a virtuous life, and who faced death cheer- 
fully in the assurance that it was to take him into 
the presence of ‘good and wise gods’ (63 B), should 
be lying under sentence of death on a charge of 
‘impiety’ and ‘corrupting the young.’ That this 
charge could possibly be brought against Socrates by 
his worst enemy is hard enough to understand: that 
a majority out of five hundred and fifty intelligent 
jurymen should have condemned him to death on 
such an indictment seems almost to pass the bounds 
of belief. Nor do we solve the puzzle by hastily 
condemning the jury that sentenced him of ignorant 
fanaticism: fanaticism was the thing furthest re- 
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moved from the Athenian citizen at the end of the 
fifth century B.c. We shall do better to consider 
whether any justification, or at any rate explanation, 
of so unmerited a sentence is to be found either in 
the life and teaching of Socrates himself, or in the 
peculiar circumstances, social and political, of the 
time when he was brought to trial. 


§ 2. Socrates ranked in public opinion as one of 
the Sophists 


Our main source of information with regard to 
the trial is Plato’s Apology, purporting to be the 
speech made by Socrates in his defence, and no 
doubt historically accurate as a record of the main 
lines of argument actually adopted by Socrates. In 
that speech Socrates mentions that the indictment 
was twofold: he was accused of (i) ‘disbelieving in 
the gods in whom the city believed, and introducing 
new deities’; (ii) of ‘corrupting the young’—décxet 
Loxparys ods pev 7 TAS vomiCer Oeods od vopitwr, 
€repa Oe Kawa Oaipovia eiopepwv’ aduKe? dé Kal Tovs 
veous SiapOeipov. He distinguishes between his 
actual accusers, Anytus, Meletus, and Lycon, and 
those other accusers who had been prejudicing public 
opinion against him for years past. Many years 
before, the oracle of Delphi had declared that ‘ there 
was no man wiser than Socrates’; and Socrates, 
with the pious impulse to prove the truth of the 
oracle’s statement, straightway set himself to test the 
wisdom of those who had a reputation for it in 
Athens—statesmen, orators, poets, handicraftsmen, 
and the like. In the course of his investigation he 
proved to his own satisfaction that their boasted 
wisdom was ignorance; they knew nothing but 
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thought they knew a great deal, whereas he was 
wiser than they in recognising that he knew nothing. 
Socrates’ whole life was devoted to persuading his 
fellow-citizens to look into their own minds, to test 
their opinions and beliefs, to be dissatisfied with 
mere tradition, mere ‘thinking that they understood,’ 
to empty their minds of prejudice and make- 
believe, and to get down to some bed-rock of secure 
conviction on which to build up an edifice of true 
knowledge. Such a mode of life, in addition to 
rousing the personal hostility of the exposed pro- 
fessors of knowledge, was apt to identify Socrates in 
popular opinion with the Sophists, who proclaimed 
themselves able to ‘make the worse argument appear 
the better,’ and the outcome of whose teaching was 
that nothing is knowable. The logical result of the 
method and doctrine of the Sophists was the dictum 
of Protagoras, ‘man is the measure of all things,’ 
i.e. that what a man believes is true for him, that 
there is no such thing as absolute truth. Nothing 
could have been further from the spirit of the 
Socratic teaching properly understood: but owing to 
similarity of method and to his constant determination 
to examine everything to its foundation and not to 
accept tradition, he became identified in public 
opinion with the Sophists, whose teaching was subver- 
sive of morality, and hostile to the most venerable 
traditions of Athens. The Sophist Protagoras, only 
a few years before Socrates’ trial, had been con- 
demned to death for impiety at Athens on account 
of his sceptical views: some twenty years earlier, 
Diagoras of Melos had been proscribed at Athens for 
atheism, and the comic poet Aristophanes in the Clouds 
(423 B.C.), a play which holds Socrates up to ridicule 
as the type of the Sophist, indicates the affinity 
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of Socrates to Diagoras by calling him ‘Socrates 
the Melian.’ It would carry us too far afield to dis- 
cuss how Aristophanes came so to misjudge Socrates : 
but there can be little doubt that the Clouds marked 
out the latter as Sophist in public opinion to the 
end of his days. 


§ 3. The charge of ‘ Impiety’ 


Some slight colour was lent to the charge of 
‘introducing new deities’ by the frequent allusions 
Socrates made to what he calls 75 dapdviov, a divine 
voice within him, which from time to time warned 
him to refrain from some course he was contem- 
plating. As to the other part of the first count in 
the indictment, the charge of ‘not believing in the 
city’s gods,’ Xenophon puts it on record in the 
Memorabilia (1. iii. 1) that Socrates conformed to the 
city’s laws in the matter of sacrifices and worship— 
n Ge yap IIv6ia VOL ToAEws avatpet TOLOVVTAS evoe Bas 
dv Toveiv, DwKpaTns Te OVTwS Kal aTds eroler Kal Tois 
; aXrXous Tapyvels TOUS Oe aAAws T WS ToLwovvTas TEpLEpy ous 
Kal patacous evopuitev €cvat. Yet the charge may very 
likely be true, if taken in its literal sense of ‘not 
accepting all the traditions of the Greek mythology 
as current among the Athenians.’ An instructive 
~ passage in Plato’s Phaedrus (p. 229) throws some 
light on the attitude of Socrates with regard to the 
popular mythology. ‘Being asked whether he 
believes the Attic legend of Boreas and Orithuia, he 
replies that he should indeed be only following the 
example of many ingenious men if he rejected it 
and attempted to explain it away; but that such 
speculations, however fine, appeared to him to betoken 
a mind not very happily constituted : for the subjects 
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furnished for them by the marvellous beings of the 
Greek mythology were endless, and to reduce all 
such stories to a probable form was a task which 
required much leisure. This he could not give to it, 
for he was fully occupied with the study of his own 
nature. He therefore let these stories alone, and 
acquiesced in the common belief about them—ya/pewv 
édoras TabTa, revOdpevos 5 TH vopiCopevp Tept atrav’ 
(Thirlwall). Socrates spoke either of 6 eds or ot 
cot indifferently : the Platonic Socrates is no doubt 
amonotheist ; the historic Socrates probably troubled 
himself little about the distinction, holding that ‘the 
proper study of mankind is man.’ But the charge of 
atheism, taken in its spirit rather than its letter, was 
never more inappropriate to any man than to 
Socrates. 


§ 4. Corruption of the Young 


It was undoubtedly this second count in the indict- 
ment that told most heavily against Socrates. The 
conviction underlying the verdict in the minds of 
the jury was that the effect of Socrates’ teaching 
had been to encourage the young in ¢vfpis, in a want 
of respect for things venerable. In the Clouds, 
mentioned above, the young pupil of Socrates is re- 
presented as insolent to his aged father, and we can 
well believe that in some unfortunate cases young 
men who were not very wise, and who got hold of 
the wrong end of the Socratic teaching, were puffed 
up with a conceit of their own wisdom, and thought 
they knew something better than their fathers had 
known. A democracy is not above being jealous 
of political free-thinking, and though Socrates was 
in the best sense thoroughly patriotic and loyal to 
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the Athenian democracy, he criticised freely some 
of her institutions, notably the election by lot of 
magistrates, which most Athenians regarded as the 
Palladium of their political liberty. It is significant 
that two of his most distinguished pupils, Xenophon 
and Plato, were warm admirers of the Spartan con- 
stitution. Xenophon, before the condemnation of 
Socrates, had served in Asia under Cyrus, the arch- 
enemy of Athens, and a few years later was actually 
fighting under his hero, the Spartan king Agesilaus, 
against the Athenians at Coronea, and was in con- 
sequence exiled trom Athens. But the enemies of 
Socrates could point to worse examples than Xenophon 
of what they maintained to be the results of his 
teaching. One of his favourite pupils had been 
Alcibiades, a notorious instance of i8pis, who had 
been sentenced to death for impiety in connection 
with the mutilation of the Hermae (415 B.c.), and 
who had worked more mischief for Athens during 
the closing years of the Peloponnesian War than 
any other single man. Nor was even he the worst 
offender: Critias, the leading spirit of the worst 
excesses of the Thirty Tyrants, had been in his early 
days a companion of Socrates. At the time of the 
trial Athens was only beginning to recover from the 
misery created by the tyranny of the Thirty: it 
was a moment when Athenians were likely to look 
askance at any who had ever been associated with 
the Tyrants, or who were under suspicion of not being 
wholly in sympathy with the restored democracy. 
It is significant that the most reputable of the three 
prosecutors, Anytus, had been the comrade in arms 
of Thrasybulus, the champion and hero of the re- 
storation. Socrates to-day needs no defence against 
the imputation of being in any degree responsible 
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for the iniquities of Alcibiades or Critias: but it is 
obvious that their misdeeds must have aggravated 
the prejudice against him in the minds of those who 
only knew him from the outside, and that the years 
immediately following the Tyranny of the Thirty 
offered a favourable opportunity to those who wished 
to work him mischief. 


§ 5. Socrates’ attitude during the Trial 


Enough perhaps has been said to indicate some 
palliation for the verdict of ‘guilty’ brought in 
againt Socrates: the majority for condemnation was 
a very narrow one, and it is certain that had Socrates 
adopted a conciliatory attitude in his defence, he 
would have been acquitted. Instead of that Socrates 
manifested the most complete indifference as to the 
issue of the trial, assuring the jury that if set free 
with a warning to ‘mend his ways,’ he should refuse 
to do so, preferring to obey ‘the god’ rather than 
the jury. This same attitude of indifference Socrates 
maintained when the question arose what was to be 
the sentence. The prosecutors proposed death as 
the penalty, and in a case like this, an ayav tynrds, 
where no fixed penalty was assigned by law, it rested 
with the convicted defendant to propose an alternative 
penalty, an dytitivnpa to the tipynpa of the pro- 
secution: between these two the jury were bound 
to choose, the law forbidding them to adopt any 
compromise. Socrates began by proposing that he 
should be feasted daily in the Prytaneum as a public 
benefactor: he was ultimately induced by his anxious 
friends to propose a fine of thirty minae: beyond 
that he would not go. In face of such a con- 
temptuous counter-proposal the jury had practically 
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no choice but to sentence him to death, so that for 
the death-sentence Socrates alone was responsible, 
as he would have been the first to admit. The 
Athenian jury little imagined that their verdict 
would go far to cancel all the glorious achievements 
of Athens in the judgment of posterity to the end 
of time. Socrates was indeed least worthy of death 
of all men: still let us do the jury the justice of 
admitting that their verdict, and even their sentence, 
was not quite the irrational outburst of intolerant 
fanaticism that it has so often been made out to be. 
Socrates forgave his judges: let us imitate his large- 
mindedness. 

[The best account and refutation of the charges 
against Socrates is to be found in Plato’s Apology 
and in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, bk. i. chs. 1-3.] 
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an an / lal 

Tod TpoTov Kal TOY OYwV, ws adeds Kal 
yevvaiws éTedeUTa, @OTE pol eKElvoy Tap- 
Ae 
23latacba, pnd eis “Avdov iovta advev Oeias 
A / 5 
feotpas iévat, adda Kal éxeice apikopevov €v 

/ By / N Arr } \ 
mpakew, elmep TiS TwTOTe Kal adXos. Ola 59 
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\ fal >Q\ / b) x b} € 
6) TavTa ovdévy avy pot eEeELVOY EloNEL, WS 
3 N I, » 
eixos Av Sokevey eivar wapovts évGer* ove 
5 € \ € > / Coen BY oe 
avd ndov1n as ev dirocodia nuady OVYTw@Y, WaTrEp 
/ n 
elwbepev' Kal yap of Royou ToLvodToi Tues 
> ) , > A ” t , a) 
noav: GAN atTexvo@s atomoy TL pot Talos 
a 5 A / n 
Taphv Kal tts anOns Kpaow amo TE THS 
HOovs cuyKexpapéevyn opod Kab aro THs VTS, 
a / oe Ee 2 lal + 
évOvjovpéev@ OTL avTIKa EKElvOS EmeNdrE TEAEV- 
a / ff ¢ 
Tav. Kal TavTes of TapovTes aXEOV TL OUTW 
SuexetueOa, oTé pev yed@vTes, éviote d€ Oa- 
e a t 
Kpvovtes, eis 5€ nuav Kal dvadepovtas, 
’ / seg 5 7 SN ” vi 
Amo\X0dwpos: oica yap tov tov avdpa Kal 
TOV TpOTroy avTod. > 
EX. las yap ov ; 
ie) ™ 
-DAIA. ?Exetvos te toivuy mavtaracw ovTws 
eiyev, Kal avTos éywye éreTapayyny Kal ot 
aNXOL. 
EX. "Ervyov 54 @ faidwv, tives Trapa- 
ryevomevo ; 
& / n 
AIA. Odtos te 8% 6 "ArroAXdCSwpos THY 
> / lol i ¢ pa / \ ¢ 
eTtxyopiov maphv Kat o KpstoBovros Kai o 
\ la) 2: 
Tatnp avtov Kat ére “Eppoyévns cal Exruyévns 
\ > / ’ ~ 
kat Alioyivns Kal “Avtiabévns: jv be Kal 
/ € 
Kryjowrmos o Tlavaveds xat Mevé&evos Kat 
\ n y 
aANXOL TIVES TOV ETLYWPLOV® Unarov 6é, otuas, 
no Oéver. 
/ fol 
EX. Bévou 8é ties raphear ; 
/ rn 
@PAIA. Nai, Yeuplas ré ye 6 OnBaios xal 
id \ 12 
KéBns Kai Pavdwvdns, cal Meyapobev Ederetdns 
te kal Teprpiov. 
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EX. Té 6€; “Apioturmos cal KreouBpotos 
<oU> TapeyévorTo ; 

AIA. Ov dita: ev Alyivn yap édéyovTo 
> 
eval. 

EX. “AdXos 6€ Tis rapqy ; 

@DAIA. Syedov te otpar Tovtous’ Tapa- 
yevéo Oar. 

EX. Ti ody 84; ives dys Foav of 
Royor ; 

IIL @AIA. “Eyd cor e& dpyfs mavra 
Teipacouar dSunynoacba. del yap o) Kal Tas 
mpocbev pépas el@Oemev dortdy Kal éyo Kal 
of addAot Tapa Tov Lwxpatn, osvArE|youEvos 
&wOev eis To Sixacthpiov, ev & Kal 4 SiKn 
éyéveTo* mAnotov yap nv TOU Seaparnpion. 
Tre pve wevojiev obv €éxdaoToTe, Ews dvouxDein TO 
deo LWT PLOY, Scat piBovtes peT GXANAWY" avEw- 
poe yap ov Tp@* erred) dé avowy Gein, eionpev 
Tapa TOV Loxpatn Kal TA TONKA Sunpepevopev 
per avtoi. Kal &) Kal ToTe mpw.aitepov 
cuvenéynucy. TH yap TpoTtepaia [jwépa] ésevdy 
éEnrOowev ex Tod Secpwrtnplov éatrépas, émv- 


lal / 
Oope8a OTe TO Trotov é« Anrov aduypévov 


15 


20 


eine Tapnyyelkapev otvy add jrOLS KEY ws 
mpwvaitata eis TO elw@Oos. Kal iKeopev Kal 
nuiv e&eXwv 6 Ouvpwpds, bo7Trep ei@OeL tra- 
Kovew, elmev Treptuévery Kal un mpoTepov 
maptévar, Ews dv avtos Kedevon? Uovow yap, 
Edn, of &vdexa Lwxpaty Kal trapayyédXovow 
bras dv THSE TH uépa TErCUTHGH. Ov ToddY 
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> 5 / > \ ® x Ws 

& ovv xpovov emicx@v Kev Kab eKxedevev 

na / / io Vf 4 
Has elovevat. eloeAOovTes odv KaTehapPavoper 
\ \ / / I ‘i / 
Tov ev Lwxpatn apts Aedvpévov, THv 6é 
/ tp / ” if Si 
Eavlirmny, yuyvoockers yap, eyovcdy Te TO 
he la if € Ly 
Tatsiov avTod Kal tapaxalnuevny. ws ov 
> Cor ¢ = / b) / , \ 
elev nuads » Havoitrarn, avevpnunoe Te Kal 

a OF > ® \ > © aA 
TOLADT aTTa eiTev, ola bn eLwPacW al yuVaixes, 

4 

ért @ Léxpates, totatov 8) ce mpooepovar 

io} A 
vov of émutidecon Kal od TovTovs. Kal o 


5 


/ 
Loxpatns Br¥as eis tov Kpitwva, o Kpitor, 
/ / Ns \ / 
én, atayéTo Tis avTny olkade. Kal éxevny 
\ nan / ‘ n a 7 la) / 
pev amhyov twes tov Tod Kpitwvos Bodacav 
¢ b] 
Te Kal KoTTopéevny' 0 S& Lwxpatns avaKkad- 
/ ) \ tf \ 
efomevos els THY KIYHY ouveraprpe TE TO 
aKédos Kal é&é 7 ab T (Be 
S eEétpupe 7H xeupi, Kat TpiBov 
A € / 4 
aa, WS atoTrov, edn, @ avopes, éouKé TL ElVvat 
a AN a © PR, 

TOUTO, 0 Karodaw of dvOpwTo jdv' ws Oavpa- 
/ / \ \ nr ig aS 
ciws mépuKe pos TO dSoKodY évayTioV éivat, 

\ he \ \ / 

TO AuTNpOY, TO Gua pev avT@ py €Oérewy 

/ = a > y, Th, / 7 

mapayiyverbar To avOpero, éday O€ Tis Si@OKY 
\ 4 x / / > 

TO €Tepov Kat RapBavyn, oyedov Te avay- 
/ / \ “f 

Kalec@at NapBdvev Kal TO Erepov, waTrEp eK 
an a : / Te) / 

pas §=Kopuphns curnupéva Ov OvTE. Kal jot 

8 n BY ey b] / SESS y a 
oxel, en, eb evevonoey avta Aicwrros, mo0ov 

i a € / 

av auvbcivat, ws 06 Oeds PovAdpevos avTa 
LDR na , 

SuarXakar rodewodvta, éreidr) ovx édvvaTo, 
a > \ fal 

cuvnwev eis TavTov avTois tas Kopudds, Kal 


re 


\ a \ \ 4 Lh 
dua tadtTa © dy TO ETEpov TapayevnTar e7r- 


an v \ > 
akoXovbe? VoOTEpOV Kal TO ETEpov. @OTEP OUD 


\ > lal y b] \ € Ne a a 
Kab QaUT@ Mot €0LKED, émrelo1) UTO TOU deo pov 
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4 >? a L \ f \ 
nv €v TO TKEAEL TO adyeELVOY, Kew 51) haiveTat 


t la N 
eTaKoXovOovy TO dU. 


€ lo ue x is \ 
IV. O otv Ké8ns troraBav Ni tov Nia, 
5 , ” 5 5) , 
@ Lewxpates, én, ed xy erolncas avapricas 
\; / lal a ® 
pé.- TEpl yap ToL TOY ToLn“aT@Y wV TeToOinKas 
ip) ie Mi an ? / 
evTelvas Tous tov Aiqwmouv Royous Kal TO eis 
N > / / 
tov A7roA\XNw Tpooipsoy Kal ddroL Tivés pe 
Or BA EN \ By u c/ "4 
On HNpovto, atap Kal E’nvos mpewnv, 6 Ti Tore 
/ \ a 4 
Stavonbeis, emrerd7 Sevpo HAVES, erroincas ava, 
/ \ , / 5 
MpOTEpovy ovdevy Ta@TOTE Towoas. e ov TL 
/- lal yy >. Ni +P. > / 
gor pede Tod éyew eve Kuyve aroxpivacbat, 
vA 5 2 ia) Ly is) \ oe P / 
dTav we avlis epwra, ed oida yap btu épnoeTtas, 
ee 7 Ties \ L t 0; y Se 
elmé, TL vpn reyerv. Aéye Tolvuv, Epy, avTe, 
5 / 5) a of > P] / i 
a KéBys, TadrnOy, OTe ovK exelvm Bovdopmevos 
\ lal / > lal “=) 
ovoe ToS Tolnpacw avTod avTiteyvos eivat 
, rn A / \ t i 
émoinoa TavTa’ noe yap ws ov pad.oy én 
5) 2 2 / fa) 2 A / i 
arr evuTViOY TWoOVY aTroTTELpwmEVOS TL eEyel, 
S. > / > / Uf \ 
Kal adoovovpevos, eb ToANaKLS TavTHY THY 
/ / tal 5 \ \ 
povatKyny pol emiTaTToL Tovey. HY yap 7 
y” ANIA / a ‘N a eeN 
atTa Towdde’ ToANAKIS pol PoLTaY TO avTO 
Ie A / it / > 
évuTrvioy év T@ TapeovtTe PBiw, addoT ep 
+ yy / MS ap N: \ t io) 
arr owes pawvopevor, Ta avutTa 6é eyov, w 
/ \ / N ? / 
Lw@xpates, épy, provaorxiyy roles Kal épyatov. 
\ / om te / if 4 
Kat eyo &y ye TH Tpocley ypovm O7rep 
fa) / 
émpattoy TovTo viredkapBavoy avTdO jor Tapa- 
, / \ ? / A ec fal 
KeANevVEo Oat TE Kal eTLKENEVEL), WOTEP OL TOLS 
/ Ny > \ A \ / 
Géovar Stakedevopmevot, Kal €ol OUTM TO EvuTTYLOV 
fa) / \ 
émep empaTtoy ToUTO énriKEhEvELV, fLovTLKHY 
lal / \ ji / 
Tove, ws irocopias pev ovans peyloTns 
n n n it o n > 
poovatkys, é4od S& TovTO TpaTToVTOS’ voV } 
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/ / i a lal 
érrevdy) 7%) Te Olen eyéveTo Kal TOU Oeod 
\ / Me / n 
éoptn Suexwrvé pe atroOvycKew, edofe xphvar, 

N / 
ef dpa ToAAaKIS LoL TpooTaTTOL TO évuTTYLOY 
\ ww a \ > 
TAaAUTHY THY Onuwdn MOVoLKIY ToLEly, jon aTrEL- 
fl > a 2 \ a > Me \ 
Ojncat avT@®, adda Tovey. acpareotepoy yap 
he 
eivat pi) amévar Tply adocimcacbat Tomoavta 
/ lal / A 
Tompata Kal treOouevoy To évuTTVi@.  o0vTw 
n \ \ / ee io 
6) TpaTov ev els Tov Oeov Erroinca, ‘ob mv 
¢ n f) ippes \ Se \ @ t > , 
 Tapodoa Ovola’ peta Sé Tov Geov, éevvoncas 
7 x N / ” Ui iN 
bre Tov towmTny Séot, elmep péddoL TownTHs 
> a } >) ? > / \ 
elvat, ovety pvdous, ard ov doyous, Kat 
Sea > 3 , \ a \ a 
avTos ovK 7% puOoroytxos, Sia TavTa Sn ods 
/ S 7 \ 2) \ 
mpoyelpous eiyov pv0ovs Kal nricTadunv Tors 
ie 4 r IA ae / 
Alowrrov, TovTous éroinaa, ois mpwTous evéeTUXoV. 
la) 5 lo} / oda y4 
V. Tatra ody, w KéBns, Kunve dpdle, cat 
lal Xx lal \ 
éppacbar Kal, av cwdpovn, ee SumKELY ws 
/ Yd / / i 
TaYloTAa. arene O€, WS EoiKE, THMEPOV* KENEV- 
q > A ¢ / 
ovat yap “AOnvaiot. Kal o Xepptas, Oiov 
r / M4 na 5 Ss id 135 / 
mapakenrevel, Epn, TOUTO, ® LwxKpates, Evjve ; 
TONG yap Hon évteTUYNnKA TO avopl? cyedd 
yap on évteTvynka TO avopi: ayedov 
> > @ sa AN ” 20 ¢ an 
oby €& wv éyo yoOnuat od oTw@aTLodY cot 
\ icy I, 5 > 
éx@v eivat Tetoetatr. Ti dé; 48 bs: od gudo- 
UA / a i c 
copos Kimvos; “Epouye Soxet, bn 6 Leppias. 
fe / al 
"EGerynoes toivuy Kai Kinvos Kat was bt akiws 
7 n 
TOUTOV TOU TpayuaTos péTETTLV. Ov pévTOL 
y ip € / ’ We \ 
lows Budcera, avtov: od ydp dace OepeTov 
» A / lal n 
cival. Kal dua éywv TadTa KaOHKe TA KEN 
JN \ a \ / ef ” Ni 
ert Thy yhv, Kat KabeCowevos otTws dn Ta 
\ , if S 
Nowra SiedéyeTo. Hpeto ody avtov o KéBns: 
n a ie S tp \ \ 
Ils todto Néyews, @ YoHxpates, TO py Oewerov 
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eivat éavtoy PidlecOar, eOdrav 8 adv TO 
amoOvnaKovts TOV fpirocogov érecOar; Ti 6é, 


5 


Fae > Bb) / PA 
@® Ké@ys; ovK aenxoate ot Te Kal Yippias 
\ an 4 / 
Tepl ToY ToLovToY WDitorkd@ cuyyeyovores; 
IOs a > 5 
Ovdsév ye cabdds, @ Xwxpates. "“ANAG pry 
\ Seen > b) A \ ae / a \ 
Kat eyo €& axons wept avTayv éyw: aA pev 
5 / > , if > ‘ / 
ovy TUyyadvw aKknKows, Plovos ovdels Réyerv. 
\ X\ y » / / Vi 
Kal yap tows Kal padioTa TpéeTrEeL péeAdOVTA 
cer > a rn \ eo) 
exeloe aTroonueiv SvacKorrety Te Kal puOoroyetv 
\ an 3) / n lal \ \ 
Tept THS amrodnuias THS é€xel, Tolay Tia avTiy 
af fA) 5 / \ ” \ ~~ + 
otoueba eivar' Ti yap adv Tis Kal TroLol Addo 
2 lal Va e Ui n / 
€v TO péxpt HALov dvtmoV YpoVe ; 
\ / \ Sp MS 
VI. Kara ti 6) otv rote ob dace OepsTov 
a >? N \ tA 9S 
eival avToY éavTov aTroKkTiWVtVal, @ LOKpaTes ; 
aS) \ y oe la) 67; \ BA \ 
non yap éywye, Omep viv bn GU pov, Kal 
/ BA v4 > con an ” 
Pirordov HKovoa, OTe Tap Hyiv suntato, dn 
\ \ + La) e > / rn lal 
dé Kal dd\Xwv TIWaY, ws ov déot TodTO TroLeEtY: 
\ \ \ b) la) > \ if: IO \ 
capes O€ tepl avTav ovdevds TwTOTE ovdEY 
4 / > \ tal / Y I 
axnkoa. Adda tpobvpetcCar ypn, epyn* Taya 
uA / 
yap av Kal axovoas. icws pévto Pavyactor 
lal n / an yf e / 
cot daveirat, eb TOVTO povoy THY aAdov aTray- 
an \ / s n 
Tov amovy éoTW Kal ovdéTTOTE TUYXaVEL TH 
2) tf ef \ Ly 7 vA \ e 
avOpeT@, BoTrEp Kal TAA, EoTLY OTE Kat ois 
/ ‘\ lol e Ni / / 
Bérriov reOvavar } Ghv, ois dé BéXtvov TePvavat, 
\ lal ? / an 
Gavyactov icws cot aveitat, €6 TovTOLS TLS 
\ \ \ a la) 
avOperrois ju2) SoLov avTOVS EavTOVS ev TroLELY, 
te UA t \ ¢€ 
Grad Gdrrov Sei TEpiysévery EvEPYETHY. Kal Oo 
/ / / x y 7 aA 
Ké8ns npéua ériyerdcas, “Ittw Levs, epy, 777 
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A a 3 / , / 
avtov dovn citav. Kal yap dv dofeuev, epnB 
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> V4 \ / ¢ \ lo) 
arr tows y exer TWa Royor. oO pev ovY 
of fs t \ ppc ey. acy € 
€v atroppyTows Aeyomevos TEept avTaY oyos @s 
M4 lw he) \ ¢ oo» ra) \ 5) S n 
éy Twt ppovpa éopev of avOpwrot Kal ov et 
N € \ ’ #2 / 1o ) 8 / 

69 éavtov é« tavTns Ave ovd amrodidpacKely, 
/ / he / \ > Car 
peéyas Té Tis pot gaiverat Kal ov padzsos 

lal \ if he a lo} 
Sudelv: od pévTot GAA TObE Ye pou SoKeEl, w 
/ lo tf \ N) ic €. an \ 
KéBns, ed DréyecOar, TO Oeodrs eivat Huady Tovs 
/ A n \ 7 ray 
erusehoupévous Kal nuads Tos avOpwmous év 
n a a 5 N \ a 
TOV KTNnLdTwY Tols ODEols Eeivat: 7) Tol ov OoKet 
/ / \ ¢ Th > a 9 
ovtas; “Epouye, dnoiv o KéBns. Ovdxodv, 7 
> A \ \ > lal lal f Ya 
& 6s, kal od av tdv cavtod KTnpatwov el TL 
\ N vA \ / / 
avTO €avTO aTrOKTLVYUOL, pn oNUNVaYTOS GoU 
A /. a \ / £ xX 
ott Bovres avto TeOvavat, YareTraivols av 
> tal \ bys y+ / n ” 
avT@, Kal el TLVa exoLS TLiuwplay, TYLwpOLO av; 
/ > / v / / > yf 
Ilavu xy, ébn. “lows toivvy tavty ovK adoyor, 
\ / \ uf n \ 
Ln) TpoTepov avTov amoxtwriva Seiv, mplv 


b) df \ \ ? / ef si \ 
avaykny twa Oeos éemitéurpn, WoTEP Kal THY 3 


vov piv Tapovoay. 
> ? > fk Yj € rf rn / e 

VIL. VAAN’ eixos, bn o KéBns, todTo ye 

id a t a \ BY \ \ 
paivetat. 0 pevTor vov On EdeyEs, TO TOUS 

I Q / t £ 
pirocopovs padias adv eOddew atrobvncKey, 
4 na io / Ve A lal 
ouxev ToOTO, @ LYwoKpates, aTOT@, elTEep Dd VOY 
oO? bay 2 > / oY \ I Ss \ 
n €eyouev evdoyws ever, TO Gov TE eivat TOY 
2) f an nan , 
eT LeNOvpEvov HuUoV Kal Huas EKELVOU KTHMATA 
“> \ \ fal \ 
cival. TO yap pn ayavaxteiy Tos Pporipw- 
/ > ie an f / 
TaTovs €x TavTNnsS THS Oepatreias amrovTas, év 
ue 2 an a Uf n 
7 €MLoTAaTOVGW avT@y olTEep aptoTol elow TOV 
y 2 / / > oy f > / 
ovT@Y éTLaTaTaL Deol, OVK exer NOYoV. ov Yap 
b) / Ss fal Ya 
Mov auToS ye avTov oleTar apewvov émripedn- 
5 / / > , 

ceobar éhevOepos yevopuevos: aA avonTtos pév 
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BA fa] / > XN ’ fa} / a) / 
avlpwros Tay av oindein tadta, gevetéov 
> yen a , ) 
eivat ato Tov deotroTou, Kal ovK av RoryifouTo 
la a / a fal 2) ae 
Ott ov dei amo ye Tod ayabod devyerv, AXN 6 
/ \ B 
TL peddtota Tapapéverv, 810 aroyloTtas av 
/ c \ lal fal > 
gpevyot, 0 d€ vodv éxwv émibupot tov av ael 
eivat Tapa TO autov BeXTiovt. KaiToL ovUTas, 
> , 5 Re an x 
@® LwKpares, Tovvavtiov eivar eixds %) 6 viv 1 
/ / lal 
eéyeTo* Tovs pev yap povipous ayavaxteiv 
/ \ » / 
avoOvncKkovtas mpérret, Tovs bé appovas YaLpely. 
2 / 3 cosy / ¢€ a , , gs 
akovoas ovy 0 LwKparns naoOhvai TE pou édoke 
an la) / 4 \ 2 td 
™ tov KeBntos mpaypateia, Kal émiBréWras 
lal if (3 baa & / \ 
els nuas “Aet Tot, én, 0 KéBns Royous Tivas 
bs a \ > , IAs 2s / 
avepevvad, Kal ov Travu evbéws €OéreL mretbed Gar 
A ¢ y > \ / 
6 Te ay tus ein. Kat 0 Suppias ’AdAa ppp, 
5) 5 o f i \ 
épyn, @ LowxKpates, vov yé por Soxet TL Kal 
a x x if 
avT@ réye KéBns- ti yap av Bovdcpevor 
n / / 
avopes copol ws adrnOas dSeomotas apeivous 
. lal / \ iS / 2 t 
avTay evyouv Kal padiws aTaNNaTTowrTo 
Cig a! / a af > \ , \ 
avTav ; Kai por doxet KéBns eis oé Teivery TOV 
oy, “ / \ ¢ la} >’ Ne 
oyov, OTL oUTW padiws PépEts Kal Mas aTronet- 
7 > nf € lal 
Tov Kat apyovtas ayalous, ws avTOS omoroyeis, 
/ / ep AY ¢ a 
Qeovs. Aixara, Edn, rEyeTe. oipas yap Upas 
¢ / \ lal J / 
Réyew OTe VP bE Tpos TAaVTAa aTrovoynoad bat 
De / \ 5 ” e 
aorep év Oixaotnpio. Ilavy pev ovdv, epn o 
/ 
Lipplas. 
A > A / 
VIIL Dépe 57, 7 8 6s, reipa@d TiBavo- 
a x \ AN 
Tepov Tpos vuas aToroyncacbat %) Tpos Tous 
\ ip ” 5 / Ny 
Sicactds. eyo yap, ébn, © Lipplia te Kat 
Ké i pe ) @unv HEew TpOTov pev Tapa 
EBns, eb pev oy @unY 1 p be p 
\ BUA 7 \ » 0 / ” 
eos addXovs codhovs Te Kat ayalous, ETELTA 
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/ / 
Kat Tap avOpwmovs TeTedevTNKOTAS apelvous 
n / x bat ie 
Tov évOade, ndltKovY ay OvK ayavaKTOV TO 
pe A > a 
Oavarw: viv dé ed tote Ste Tap avdpas Te 
/ A rn \ 5) 
exTrifo api—ecbat ayafovs: Kail ToUTO meV OUK 
; te \ \ 
ay tavu Sucyupicaiuny: ote pévToL Tapa Oeovs 
/ Ni, 5S 7 
deomotas tmavu ayalovs Hkew, ed tote OTL, 
Y a 72 "4 
elm@ep TL GAXNO TaY TOLOVT@OY, SUT YUPLTaiLNY 
D) nr uA n ¢ V4 
adv kal TovTo. Wate Ova Tav’TA ovY opoiws 
> lal ? > BA / ? LJ / lal 
ayavakT@, GAN eEvedTris Ell ElVaL TL TOLS TETE- 
, / 4 \ / he 
NEUTNKOTL Kal, wWoTrEep ye Kal Tadat HEyeTaL, 
\ YA lal lal 3 a lal / 
TOAY ametvov Tots ayabois % Tois Kaxots.. Tt 
5 + ay 7 5 do oak ” 
ody, épn 0 Stppias, @ LwxKpates; avTos éyov 
\ Y , a ; 
THY Otdvotay TavTny év vo exes atrlévat, 4) 
BN Le era’ % / \ \ \ 
Kav Hiv petadoins; Kowov yap 61 &mouye 
lal \ Ta 5 \ a 
doxel Kal nuiv eivas ayabov TodTo, Kal apa 
b / ” 2\ eo t € a 
got amrorNoyia éotar, édy amep eyes mds 
Ts 2 Ni / Ya a 
meions. AdrrAA Teipdcopuar, Epn. TpwToV 4é 
10 / / 4 a 
Kpitava tovde creopeba, ti éotiv 0 Bovre- 
ia) / 8 tal / 5) a ape OS 
oOai jot Soxel wdadat eitrety. lt, ®@ YwoKpates, 
yA c 7 Yi \ £ 
épn o Kpitwyv, addo ye 7) madras pou Aéyeu O 
/ 8 if \ / 4 / 
pedr\ov cor ddcEew TO PdppaKkov, OTL YPH Got 
/ ¢ > if / 
ppatvew ws édaxiota SiaréyecOar ; gdyol yap 
/ lal a 
GeppatverPar padrov Stareyomévous, Seiv bé 
ovdev ToLovToY Tpocdé D ix’ eb Oe 
: poohépey TH happaxw: ee bé 
> > / 
By, éviote avayxavecbas cal dis Kal tpls mivew 
/ la fal 
Tovs Tl ToLovTOY ToLodYTas. Kal 0 LwxKparns, 
la yy / > if / 
"Ea, ébn, yalpew avtov: adda povoey TO éav- 
na 2 e \ \ / oN \ 
Tov TapacKevaléTw ws kal Sls dadcwv, édav Bé 
ME \ i > N \ 
dén, Kat Ttpis. “Ada oyedov pév Te HOeuv, épn 
¢ he b) / 4 
0 Kpitwv: adda pou [wdda] rpdypata map- 
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f uv > f vd > ’ an A 
éxet. “Ea avtov, bn. arr tyiv 8) toils 
8 4 a 4 wy \ / > a 
tLKAT TALS Bovronat On TOV Doyo” aTrodovvat, 
iA Ve > / \ an g 
@S [Lol paivetat ELKOT@S avnp TO OvTt év 
dirocogia duatpivvas tov Biov @ ¢. IN 

Q piyas tov Piov appety péeANwv 
>] a X ld an 
atoQavetcGat Kat eveATIS Elva é€KeEl péyiota 
y” 5) s > \ i a A 
olcec Oat ayaa, émeidav TEAEUTNONH* “TAS av 
5 - ia oe ” > Si / \ 
ovy 07 TOU oUT@S EXOL, wW bpypia TE =—KAL 


_KéBns, éy@ reipdoopar dpdaca.. 
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r / \ ¢ 
IX. Kuvdvvevovcr yap bcoe  tuyxdvovoew 
> fal / 
opdas amrTouevoe. girocopias REednOévat Tods 
If o la Uh D 
a Xous, Ste ovdev Addo avTol emiTNHdevoVGLWW 4) 
2 / / 2 5 a 
aroOvncKev Te Kal TeOvdvat. et ovv TovTO 
> / BA / Xn y a Ni 
adnbés, atotrov Simov ay ein mpoOvpeicbar peév 
Pd \ aA Bi be AX BY an ef 
év Tavtt TO Biw pndév Addo 7) TOUTO, HKoVTOS 
\ a in A , 
dé 6) avtod ayavaxtety, 06 mada mpoebv- 
a 4 / \ Ag 
poouvTd Te Kal émerndevov. Kal oO Ltpuplas 
\ \ / / lo} Wi b] 
yerdcas Ni tov Aia, ébn, © LwKpates, ov 
a x / i, 
mavu yé pe viv 6 vyedracelovta éroincas 
ie b> \ x \ ‘; > \ 
yeXaoal. olpwat yap ay Tovs TodAovs avuTO 
lal fe lal Ss h4 > lal > 
TOUTO aKkovcayTas SoKkely ev Tavu eiphabat ets 
a ee , x \ \ 
Tovs dirocopovrtas jai Evpdavac av Tovs pev 
lal \ A 4 a Yj id 
Tap nv avOpwmous Kat Tavu] OTL TH OVTL ot 
fal rn \ lal ’ / 
pirocopovvtes Oavataat Kai opads ye ov AEdn- 
¢ fal 4 \ 
Oacw OTe aot ciow TovTO mdcoyev. Kai 
a 2 B) ty 9 / / la) 
arnOh vy dy réyouev, © Lippla, wAnY ye Tod 
a t Ni, ed \ ee 
ohpas pay AeAnOévat. RéANOev yap avTOUS 1) TE 
lal re , \ vf 
Oavatact Kat 9 d&wot eiow OavaTov Kat oiov 
e n / ” 
Gavatov of ws adrndas dirocofpot. eiTapev 
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/ ” \ e la) > / ‘hy > / 
yap, epn, TPOS Mas aVTOUS, YalpEelW ELTTOVTES © 


\ / oN / 
éxelvous* HryovpeOd te Tov Odvatov eivar; LLavu 
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¢ / => \ BA 
ye, bn trortaBwv o Luypplas. “Apa pry addo 
3 a fol \ lal / b) 
Te THY THS Wuyhs ato TOD cwpaTos aTan- 
5 n \ / Xi 
Naynv; Kal eivat TovTO TO TEOVavaL, Yuwpis 2s 
a lel XN \ by 
bev amo THs wWuxfs amaddayey avto Kal 
lal \ \ \ \ 
avTO TO ofa, ryeyovévat, xwpis oe THY uyny 
amo TOD To par os RISES avtnv Kal? 
avTny eivat; dpa pn AXXO Te 0 Oavatos 7) 
tooTo; OvK« adda TodTO, épy. Leéras 87, @& 2 
>? / DEN BA \ Ni 8 a ce > / 
ayabé, éav apa Kat oot EvvdoKy amep €bmol. 
2 \ Me ta) s ¢€ a vt 
Déx yap TovTwy padrov olpar Huds eioecOar 
\ Ko nan / / / 
Tepl wv ocKoTrovpev. aweTat aot htocodov 
N 9 a \ 
avépos eivat éomovdakévat Tepl Tas ndovas 
le e \ an 
KaNoupévas Tas ToLlaobe, olov citwYv Kal TOTOYV}; 35 
o a e , , t 
Hota, @ Lwxpates, én 6 Luppias. Th 6; 
\ a / na Vv / 
Tas TOV appodiciov; Ovdapas. Ti 5€; Tas 
BY a / Ta) 
adras Tas Tept TO cama Oepatreias Soke? coe 
VON, a € A e € , 
evTiwous yyetoBat Oo ToLvovTos; olov twaTtiov 
: 
Suapepovtwoy Ktyces Kal Urodnuwatwv Kal Tovs 40 
/ \ \ \ \ lal / 
arXrovs KadNWTLTpWOUS TOUS TEpl TO TMUa TrO- 
A 3 yt te 
Tepov Tiwav doxet cor %} atipatew, Kal’ dcov 
‘\ N / } a > 
EN TOAAn avayKn petéyery avtov; “Aripatev 
la lal ¢ lal / 
ewouye Soxei, En, 6 ye @s adnOds dHid6codos. 
> lal ef lal n 
OvKoty drws Soxe? cot, épy, 1) Tod ToLovToU 45 
/ a 
TpayuaTela ov Tepl TO cHma eclvat, AANA Kal? 
4 / a 
dcov Suvatat adectdvat avTod, mpos dé THY 
\ te / is ? 5 fal 
puxynv tetpadla ; "“Epouye. *Ap’ ody mpatov 
\ b] a / fal / b) € / 
fev €v TOLS TOLOUTOLS oihos €EOTLY O PRES 
65 ATOAV@Y O TL pamora THY Wuxyny ad THS 50 
To} cwpwatos Kowavias SiapepovTws TOV adrov 
avOparav ; Paivetar. Kal doxet ye dyrrov, @ 
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, a tal J / \ € AY 
Yippia, Tots Tools avOpa@ros, @ pndey dv 
an / \ “4 an 
T@V TOLOUTMY jundé peTéver avTaY, ovK aELo” 
i lol ? $ b] , 7 la / 
eivat Cnv, GAN eyyus TL Telvety TOD TEeOvdvaL 
¢ \ fi a n € lal 
o pndev dpovtifov Tav ndovdv-at Sia TOD oo- 
/ > / \ 5 fol 
patos etow. Ilavy pev odv adyOh Réryers. 
/ \ \ \ NY \ n 
X. Te 6€ 8%) repli aitny tiv tis dpovicews 
& a 9 r \ a ; 
KTHOW ; TOTEpoy euTrodioy TO cHpma 1) ov, édv 
> \ b] Lis / X . 

Tis avTo €v TH EnTHTEL KOLVWVOY TUpTApadap- 
s e \ / 5 ie A yy 2 / / 
Bavy ; olov TO Tovovde A€yw: apa exer adyjOevay 
y \ \ A ; 
twa ois Te Kal akon Tols avOpeTro.s, 7) Ta 

fal ¢ \ a s 
ye TOLAVTA Kal Ol TroLnTal Hpuiy aet Opvrovow, 
of 2 he) b) / 2 \ 9Q\ BA Leeral 
6Tt OUT aKovouev akpiBés ovdev OvTE Opaper ; 
4 >’ e a \ lal , 
KaiTol eb avTat TOY Tepl TO copa aicOncewY 
\ > - > 58 a A a 
pn axpiBeis elow pndé cadeis, cyorn ai ye 
” a / / te / 2] 
adXat* Taoat yap Tov TovTwY havdoTEpal eiow: 
\ 5) a 5 / 
% aol ov doxovow ; Ilavu pév ody, Eby. lore 
9 Oy a se € \ al 2 if A 
otv, 7 8 Os, 9 Wuyn THs adnOeias arrerat ; 
\ \ \ lol lal 
dTav pev yap pEeTA TOU cHpaTos eTLYyELPH TL 
= a o” , = > as 
oKxotretv, OnAov OTe ToTe é€EaTraTaTaL UT avTOv. 
> = / I 2 a > > a y 
Arn reves. “Ap ody ovK év TH RoxilecOat, 
if / Vf / 
elmep Tov addAoM, KaTadnrov avTH yiryveTat Te 
n BY N / A , bY L / 
TOV OVTOV ; al. oyiferar S€ yé mov ToTE 


Ih A b) \ / \ aA 
KANNLGTA, OTAV AUTHV TOUTMY pon dev TAapahuTN, 
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f. b) \ fa. v jf > ba bé 
MNTE akon pNnTEe OWis pyTEe AAYNOwWY pNOE TIS 
e. \ 
nOovn, aXX 6 TL paddicta avTn Kad avTHY 
lal sh a \ > ef 
yiyyntar édoa yaipey TO CHa, Kai Kal’ dcop 
/ Ni la) ? a ? © / 
Stvatat pn Kolvavodca avTm® pnd amTomévn 
na / lal > an \ 
dpéyntat Tod évTos. “Kote Tadta. Ovdxodv Kat 
lol na / / 
évtav0a 1% Tod dirocopov Wyn padota 
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2 B \ a \ Ve > ? J an lal 
2g aTILAatEL TO TMpa Kal hEevyel aT avTOU, Enrel D 
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8 ait) KaW aitny yiyvecOar; Paiverar. To 


5 


(2 5 
Sé 8) Ta Toidde, @ Yopplia; hapév Te elvas 
Sixatov avto % ovdév; Payev pévtor vi Nia. 
ha / Ta) ] 
Kal xarov yé te kal ayabov; lds 6 ov; 


fe) 


w 


5 a , a > 
"Hén otv ma@moté Te TOY ToLOVT@Y Tots opOan- 
a 5 fa 5 ? / ? > / 
pots eldes; Ovdapds, 7 6 Gs. “AAN addrH 
\ ? VA lal 8 \ n , > / i 
Tit atcOyces Tov Ola TOV cwpaTtos Eedyirw 
n / \ / e / 
avTav ; eyo é Tepl mdavTwv, olov peyéelous 
/ e ifs > My \ lal 7 eN , 
Teépl, vyleias, “oXVOS, KaL TMV AAAWY EVEL OY 
a is / rN / y 
EardvTov Ths ovalas, 0 Tuyxaver ExacTOV OV 35 
La Ni fal ie fal \ > / 
dpa Oia TOD capmatos av’T@Y TO adnéoTaToV 
a x e 4 a Xx / e a 
Bewpein dts;  @de &yers Os ou padiara OV 
> by, 
Kal axpiBéotaTa TapacKevdontal avTo ExaaTov 
duavonOfvat Tepl o8 oKoTrEl, OUTOS aV éyyUTaTa 
fal a la / s\ lo S: 3 
vor ToD yvovat Exactov; Ilavu pev ody. “Ap’ 40 
5 a 3 a , 
ovv éxelvos av TOUTO ToLncELe KADapPwTATA, SoTIS 
oe aN > a a 6 7 ” D9) er 
6 Tt maduota avTH TH Stavoia tou ep Exacrtor, 
/ N / / lad n 
pnre THY Ow TapaTiOéuevos ev TH Stavoetacbar 
if. \ Yh / 
66 pTE TIA AAnV aicOnow edédXxov pNdepiav 
\ lal an ’ ial > \ 
peta TOD RAoyropov, GAN avTn Kal avTiy 45 
: eet . a / , \ > \ 
eldiKpivel TH Siavoia ypwpevos ab’Td Kal avTo 
> \ 7 a / a 
eiduxpwes ExacToV emruxyetpot Onpevety THY OVTD, 
> mere 4 lal \ YA 
aTaddayels 0 TL wadtoTa OfGarpayv Te Kal WTwV 
AN ¢ yy >? a Ie n / 
Kal ws é7ros eimety EvputrayTos Tov GwpLaTOS, 
¢. / \ n 
@$ TapaTTO’TOS Kal OvK E@VTOS THY WuyY7D 50 
/ ? / / \ / iva 
KkTnoac0ar arynbeav te Kal dpovnow, Otay 
Bre ae > es > / 
Koworn, ap ovx ovTds éoTLV, @ Liyppia, eirep 
Ney: € le sh € 
TLS Kal ANAOS, O TEVEOMEVOS TOD OYTOS ; Trrep- 
an 4 Oe ¢ / ¢ > a / > 
puas, eno Ltplas, ws adrdnOH Réyeus, @ 
/ 
Loxpares. 55 
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> an / 
XI. Ovxodv avaykn, éfn, ee tavtav tovTtwr B 
/ ! t A : 
mapictacbat dofav Toravde Twa Tois yvnolws 
/ cf \ \ a 
pirocodpos, Wate Kal TpOds ANANHOUS ToOLadTA 
»” / ¢ , 
aTTa eye, OTL KWOUVEVEL TOL BOTTEP aTPATTOS 
>? / € a ty 3 \ na 
Tis expepew Huds, OTL, Ews av TO copa Exwpev 
. A / A / : 

HeTa TOU Royou é&v TH oKeWrer, Kal cUpTEpup- 
ie bd €. an € \ \ / n 
evn 4 Hav 1 Yruyi) peTa ToLovToV KaKoOd, ov 
, , € a an 
py mote KTno@peOa ixavas o0 émiOupodpev: 

A \ An ip N: > ip: / \ 
papev S€ TovTO eivat TO adnOés. pupias per 
\ an lal 
yap uly acxodlas Tapéyes TO copa Sia THY 
/ 4 / 
avayKkaiav tpodyyv: ete Sé av TwWeEs voToL 
/ / lal X a 
TpooTET@oW, EuTOdlCovaw nUaV THY TOD OVTOS 
pal Be. oh \ \ 2 A \ / 
Onpav. épotov b€ Kal eéeridupidyv Kal poBwv 
A > / fal » / > fe 
Kal elO@AwY TavTodaTa@yv Kal ddvaplas éprrl- 
€ on A ef < / ¢ 
TAnTW Huas TOAANHS, WoTE TO HEYyOMEVOY ws 
2 a a (a > n >Q\ a Coen 
aAnbas TH dvTL UT adTov ovdE Ppovcar nHyiv 
/ 
eyylyvetas ovdérrote ovdév. Kal yap TodEemovs 
N f N / 3 AY BA Ie EY 
kal oTaces Kal payas ovdévy Addo Tapéyer 1) 
\ rn 
TO capa Kal ai Ttovrov émiOupia. Sia yap 
an a / 
THY TOV XpNUaToV KTHOW TaVTES ob TOAELOL 
SS / / a 
ylyvovtat, Ta d€ ypHwata avayKalopeba KTacbat 
rn Ve al VA /, 
dia TO capa, SovrEevovtes TH ToOvTOV OepaTreta: 
Ni b] / ? ee ” / 
Kal €k TovTOV aayodav ayouev pirocodias 
lal x > 
mépt Ova TavtTa TadTa. To d éoyaTov TavTwY 
a \ b} ? fal 
6TL, €dv Tis Huiv Kal TYOAH YyévNTAaL aT avTOd 
\ a lal 
Kal TpaTapeba mpos TO oKoTel TL, év Tails 
prior av REDS Tapani Tov GepuBov 
Tapéyer Kat Tapaxny Kal EXTANTTEL, WOTE EN 
dSvvacba iT avTod Katopay Tarnbés, GAA TH 


> 
évte npiv SédecxTar Ort, ét pérropév TroTE 
C 
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Kabapas Te elcecOar, amaddaKTéov avTod Kai 
auth tH buyn Ocatéov aita Ta Tpaypata: Kal 
TOTE, ws EoLKev, Huiv EoTar ov émrLOvpmodmEeV TE 

papev épactal €LVAL, ppovncEews, eT ELOaV 
TeNevinjompey, @s 0 Morr ass onpaives, faow 6 
ov. €b yap pap oloy TE peTa TOD THLATOS pndey 
Kabapas yuovan, dvotv Gérepon, 1 ovdapob éoti 
KTncacbas TO eidévas t) TEMEVTHOACL* TOTe yap 
avTn Ka avtiy Woy) eotar yopls Tod 
gTw@pmaTos, TpoTepov & ov. Kal ev @ av Caper, 
oUTw@s, Ws orev, eyyuTadTo écopeba TOD cidévat, 
cay 6 Te padtoTa pNndey OMLAGpEV TO TOMATL 
bode KoW@Vapmev, 6 TL pn Taca avayKn, poe 
avaTipTA@pmEa THS TOUTOU PUTEws, GAA Kala- 
pevopev ar adtod, Eas av o beds atrodvon 
nds. Kal ota pév Kalapol atadnNaTTOpevor 
THS ToD cHpatos adpoctyys, @s TO elKds, peTa 
TotovTay Te écdueOa Kal yvoodpeba bu Huav 
avTav wav TO eux pives. [rodto 8 éotly icws 
TO ahnGes. | 1) Kabape yap Kadapon epanrerbat 


oad ov Oeperov- 7. TOLAUTA ola, @ Sippia, 


avayKatov ¢eivat mpdos AdAnAOUS Aéyeww TE Kal 
dofafew tavtas Tos opOas dtrouabets: % od 
Soxei cor ovtws; Llavtds ye padrpovr, @ 
Loxpates. 

XII. Ovcodv, ébn 6 Loxpartns, ei tadra 
arnOh, @ Eératpe, Tord) éATis adixouévo ob 
ery@ Topevopat, éxel ikavas, elmep Tou addobk, 
KTnoacar TovTO ob EveKa 7) TOA) TpaypyaTEla 
piv ev TH TapedOdvte Biv yéyovev, bote 4) 
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ye amodnuia viv por mpootetayuévn peta 
ayabys édmidos yiyvetat Kal GArdkw avdpi, bse 
 Hyetrat of Tapeckevdcbae tHv Siudvorav @oTrEp 
KexaBappéevnv. Lldvu pév ody, ébyn 6 Sipplas. 
rw Ka@apow 5€é civar dpa ov todto EvpBaiver, 
Omep wddas €v TH NOYO R€yeTAL, TO Yopiterv 
6 TL paddtoTa ato TOD copatos TY uy nv 
kal €Oicar adtny Kal abtiv ravtaydbev éx 
TOV c@uaTos cuVvayeiperOai Te Kal abpoitecbat, 
15 Kal olKely KaTa TO SvuVaTOV Kal év TO voV 
TapovtTt Kal év TH erevta povny Kal avTHy, 
exdvopévny Oatep Secuav €K TOV TaHpaTos ; D 
Ilavu pév odv, épn. Ovdxody todTd ye Oavatos 
ovoudbetat, VTLS Kal yopicuos Wuyis amo 
2 owpatos; Ilavtamaci ye, 7 & G5. Avew 8é€ 
ye avTnv, os hapev, TpoOvpodyTar ael pardicTa 
Kal povo. of dtrocododvtes bp0ds, Kal Td 
perérnpa avTo TodTd éoTw THY dirocdbdpar, 
bois Kal yopicpos Wuyiis aro cépatos, 7) 
2300; Waivetar. Ovxodv, dep ev apyn edeyor, 
yedoiov av ein avdpa tapackevafov0 éavrov év 
T® Pio StL éeyyuTatw dvta Tod TeOvavat ovTw 
tiv, xarevO HKovtos av’T@ TovTOV ayavaKTely ; E 
[od yerotov ;] Has & ob; Toh dvte dpa, dn, 
30 @ Luyupia, of opbas ghirocopodytes arroOvycKew 
peretoor, Kal To reOvdavat hxiota adbtois avOpo- 
mov. poBepov. éx tavde b& cKoTe. ef yap 
SiaBéBrnvrar pev TavTayh TH cohpati, avTijp 
Sé «cal avriy émiOupotoe thy wWoyny exe, 
3s TOUTOU On Yyuyvouévou ef PoBoivTo Kal ayavaKk- 
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fal 3 2) a ” 
Tolev, OV TOAAN AV aroyla Elin, EL pn ATMEVOL 


e 


lal v4 > i > e 
68 éxeioe lovey, of adixopévois éATTIS EoTW Ov 


yA \ Ea 

_ 4a Biov Tpov Tuxely Hpwv é Ppovyrews: ® 

TE SueBEBXnVTO, TOUTOU dT NMAX Oat CVVOVTOS 

) \ 

avtois ; %) avOpwrivey ev TraloiKOV Kal 

n \ es 5) f ri AN 6? 

yuvatkov Kal viéwv amofavovtavy Toddol 67 
lal \ / 

éxovtes HOEXAncav eis “Acdov édNOetv, tO TavTNS 

> / a > / a fae | EN 0 / b tal 

ayouevot THS édmiOos, THs TOD dryecOat TE Exel 

Ov ered upouy Kat ovvécerOa: ppovnaews bé 

Firtiy 


dpa Tis TO OvTL épav, Kal AaBwv osHodpa THY 
P P 


avTny tavTny édrida, pee arrot évrev- 
TLR 


B Sea0au auTn dtlws Néyou di év “ Acdou, ayava- 


KTqoE te amobynox@v Kai ovK aoe elo 
yt?y 

abtéce; olecbal ye xXpy, €av TO OvTL Ye 7, @ 
étaipe, pirdcodos: opddpa yap avT@ Tadra oe 
pndamod add08t Kabapas evrevfea bau ppovijoes 
GXN 7 éxel. et dé TodTO ovTaS EXEls O7rep 
apre éXeyov, ov TON) adv adoyta ein, el poBoiro 
tov Oavatov o TotovTos ; IloAAy pévtoe v7) Ala, 

4 8 6 OS 

XIL. Oveoty ixavoy cot Texunptov, én, 

la) 2 \ a x ” > a f 
ToUTO avdpos dy av ldns ayavaKxTovYTA méXOVTA 
atroVaveic bat, Ste ovK ap Hv pirocodos, ara 
Tus didocwmatos; 6 avTos Oé Tov oUTOS 

/ x \ / \ / 

Tuyyaver oY Kat hiroypHnuatos Kal dtdOTLMOS, 
nTol Ta €ETepa TovTav %» apudotepa. Ilavu, 
épn, exer ottws as Réyers. “Ap” ody, Edn, @ 
Lupia, ov Kal % dvopafouevn avdpeia ois 
oto SiaKerpéevois padvota tpoonker; Ilavtas 
dytov, ébyn. Ovxody Kat » cwdppocrvn, iv 
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Kat of TodXol ovopacover coppoovyny, TO Trept 


be & 


Tas émiupias pay Ee au, aXn’ Oduye pars” 


ss 
exe kal Kocpias, ap ov TovTows povols 
leans 
mpoornet, Tois pdduota Tod sMpatos dduywpod- 
civ Te Kal év pirocodia faow ; “Avayen, edn. 
> \ QL oe a na 
Et yap éOéras, 7 8 bs, evvoncar thy ye TOV 
YG b) / ee / 
aNNwv avdpetav TE Kab cwppocvyny, do0€et on ey 
io BA lal / i 5 
eivat atotros. lds 87, ® Lwxpates; Oicda, 
iO Oo 4 4 \ tA e a ‘ / € 
ry 6s, OTe Tov Oavatov HyobvTal TavTes ot 
BA lal fal 
aot TOY peyddov Kaxov; Kal pad’, édy. 
By a / / a G Ve 
Ovsody hobo pefovev KaKkdv vTropévovaowy 
> lal € b) lal X ¢ 
avT@v of avopeioe Tov Odvatov, bray wvopé- 
uv a a PA ” \ 
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évvotav CkaBev; lds réyers; Oltov ta Tosdde: 
2 , \ / 
GAXAn Tov émictHhun avOpwov Kal Rupas. 
n la) br © / 
IIds yap ov; Odxoty oicba Ste of épactat, 
a / x f- Kt 
érav idwow RVpav % ipatiov i} ado TL ots 
lal a Ae 
Ta Tauda avTav elole yphoba, macxovet 
an \ / \ > a / 
TovTO: éyvwody Te THY NUpay Kal év TH SLvavota 
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\ 5 n / e D € / 
éxaBov To eidos Tov maLdos, ov Hv n Rupa; 
a / nd \ / 
rotto 86 éotw avdpvnow: aoTep Kal Lippiav 

/ A 5) / \ 
Tis tomy qtodddKis KéBntos aveuvncOn, Kat 
/ fed) ae) \ / / / 
ara Tov pupia toravT av ein. Mupia pevtos 
/ 14 € 7 > fa) ior ? 7 N 
vy Aia, én 6 Yppias. OvdKobdv, 7) & bs, 70 
la) Wy td > / / 
TOLOUTOY avayyynols TiS €oTL; padtoTa MeEVTOL, 
a / \ lal aA e N / 
étav Tis ToUTO TaOn TeEpl exEtva A VTO ypovoU 
lal lal f- Ue 
Kal TOD pay emicKoTely On emedéANaTO; LIlavu 
\ 9s ” / b€ i ie vA yy ivf 
pev ovv, epyn. Tt d€; 9 6st €oTuv tov 
/ / iN 7 / 
yeypaypévoy loovta Kal Avpay yeypappevnv 
IN AN / 2O/ 
avOporov avapyncOjvar; Kal Supplav idovra 
/ / 2 OF I / 
yeypaupévov KéeBntos avapvncOjvar; Ilavu ye. 
a i? O/ VA b) la) 
Otixody Kal Yuyptav idovta yeypaupévov avtod 
/ a yo / f 
Leppiov avauvyncOjvar; “Kors pévto., épn. 
r > > 5 \ , a 
XIX. “Ap otv ov Kata wTavta Ttadta 
/ \ Sn p. \ 3 go ee / 
oupBaiver THY avauynow eivat pév ah opoiwr, 
Sy \ \ N ) if la > b) 
eivat 6€ Kal ard avopoiwv; SvpBaiver. “AX 
\ an € / t / iy 
éTav ye aTO TOV opolmy avapipvycKynTal Tis 
i 6 5 = / / 

Tt, ap ovK avayKaiov Tobe Tpoomdoyew, év- 
A / a \ \ ¢ , 
voety elite TL €ANELTTEL TOUTO KATA THY O“oLoTNTA 
y \ 2 / ie > / 5) / ” 
elte pry éxetvou ob aveuvnoln; ~AvdyKn, pn. 

/ , 5 5) / > a 
Scorer 54, 9 8 bs, ef TadTa obTws éyee. 
Uy. Gy / 
gapév tov te eivat icov, ov EvAov Aéyo EVO 
/ ld fal 
ovde NiGov NiO@ oVS Ado THY ToLoUT@Y ovdéD, 
2 \ \ nan / i / pb) \ AN 
adda Tapa tata twavTa éTepov TL, avTo TO 
By, n / 5 x ye n y 
ioov: Papév Te eivar n pndév; Padpev pévros 
\ pP Y € / an 5 
vy A’, épn 6 Sipmpias, Oavpactas ye. "H kar 
? if SEN a + / Ga Sap er. 
émsatapela avto 0 éotw; Llavu ye, 7 8 Ss. 
T160@ / > a Ny ? ie leet} by 
odev AaBovtes avTov THY émioTHuNnv; ap’ ovK 
ie OO A \ aay, rN / q ; 
c& av viv oy édéyopev, 1 EvAa 7} NOovs 7 
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A v ! fg al 
adda atta loovtes toa, éx ToUT@Y éxeivo évEevon- 
4 Xx 4 2 
capev, ETEpoy Ov TOUTMVY; % ovyY ETEpoY Got 
Ne / rn > 
ghaiverat; oxoTrer S€ Kai THde. Gap ov RiOos 
A »” ‘ UA b eee > N; ” fal \ 
fev toot kat Evra eviote TavTa dvTa TO fev 
Yi 7 fal 
toa gatvetar, TO 8 ov; Lavy pev ody. Ti 
bé: ? X \ ” yy 4 ” / Bb] A 
€; auTa Ta ica éotw OTe avod cou éepavn, 
Xx ¢ us 5) / ED / i 3 
n 2 tsoTns avicotns; Ovddsermmoté ye, @ 
> , O > S._ &N ” 5) / 5 ] 4 
@KPares. v tavtov dpa éativ, F 8 4s, 
la / \ v XN > \ \ By, > an 
TavTa Te Ta toa Kai avTO TO icov. Oddapds 
ig 9 ’ 
pot dawetar, ® Lwxpates. “AA pi ex 
Pe b) Ya lal vA 
TovTav y, €py, TaV iowv, ETépwY dYTwY EexKElVOU 
a / (4 a \ , / 
TOU toov, Ouws avTOV THY eTLOTH UNV évVEVONnKAS 
\ > / vA 
Te Kal eidknpas; ‘“Adnbéctata, én, Réyess. 
9 fa) DY is £ A x / 
[Ovxody % opoiov dvtos TovTos % avomolov; 
/ LG / 5 ’ / 2O7 
Ilavu ye. Atadhépes Sé ye, 4 8 Gs, ovdér- 
va \ / > \ \ Vf fol /- 
€ws av aro lOwy ato TavTNs Ths drews AAO 
/ / 4 / > fal 
evvonons, €lTE Opovov elTE aVOmoLOV, avayKaior, 
y” EIN ? s / / \ > 
épn, avTo avapynow yeyovévat. Lavy per odv.] 
la / a le ated 2 / $ / n N. 
Ti 5€; 4 8 Os: 4 wdcyopév Tu TovodToY Tepl 
\ > lal uA ,,* id a x > / nan 
Ta év Tois EvroLs Kal ois voY bd EdeyopeV Tots 
5 y CMA 5 7 
icows* apa haiveras iiv ots ica eivat WoTeEp 
ae 'N a Xx n =: a n 
avTo 6 éotw+% évded Te ékelvov Tw ToOLOUTOY 
c e \ / \ ING \ / ” 
elvat oiov TO laov, » ovdév; Kai tronrv ye, épn, 
»} lal > lal id lal 7 If. > \ 
évdet. Ovxodv oporoyotper, Tay Tis TL idav 
’ - vA /- \ a A rn > st 
évvonon, Ott PBovreTat pev TOVTO, 0 VviV éy@ 
¢ lal > @ BA lal v ed 5 lal 6c 
op®, Eeivat olov AANO TL TOAV OVTMV, EVOEL O€ 
\ > 7 n 5 e > nr ? 3 
Kal ov OvvaTat ToLovTOY eEivat olov éKElvo, AAX 
, al \ fa) 
éoTly avAdotepoy, avayKaiov mov Tov TOUTO 
a lal / a e 
évyoovvTa TuyxEly TpoedoTa eKxeivo @ now 
> \ / rd > / \ ” 
AUTO TpoTEoLKevaL LEV, evdeer TEpws bé EXEL ; 
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a i \ 
"Avayen. Tt ody; Ttovodtov metrovOapev Kal 
a x / \ Yj iN) UE EN \ / 
nets, ) Ov, Tepl TE TA toa Kal AUTO TO LooV; 
/ 5) aA y con 
llavtaraci ye. MOB apa DES ho 
evdévat TO loov ape éxeivou TOU Xpovor, éTe TO 
ore tOovTes TA loa evevonaaper, ote opeyerat 
pev TavTa tadta elvat olov TO taov, exer O€ 
, YU a > \ \ \ f 
évdecatépws. “Kote tatta. “AXA env Kal Tobe 
¢ a \ BU Sea > ip 
OmoroyoomEev, p17) GAAAOMEY aUTO evVEVOnKEVAaL 
\ \ “se. 2 a b) ,’ x b] n 
pndée Suvarov elvas evvonoat adXrX % €K TOU 
A N a n > , 
ideiv 7 axpacOar 7 &k Tivos adANS TOV aicOn- 
> \ Ni Li lal / b) \ 
cewy' TavToy dé TavTa TavTa Néyw. TavTov 
SS + 5 SS i if a / 
yap éotw, @ LwKpates, mpos ye O Povdrerar 
a ¢ / \ \ Yj a 
dnrX@oat oO Royos. “ArAAA pev 67 Ex ye TOY 
fe nr lel 7 IN a 
aic@nccewv det evvohocal OTL TavTa Ta &v Tats 
If / >? f a A Yq 
aicOnoeow €éKeivou TE OpeyeTae TOD 0 EoTLV 
\ a / / Xx fal / 
icov, Kal avtov évdeéotepad éotw: 7) THs éyo- 
A \ la ” ” ¢ lal 
pev; Otros. Ilpo tod dpa adpEacPar pas 
¢ lal \ >’ / \ 5S a *g nr 
opav Kal aKovewy Kal TaAXNA aicPaver Oat TUYELV 
yf > / / lal a 
éeu mov eiknpotas étiatHpnyv avtov Tod icou 
v4 ” > > Vi \ > lal > / 
6 TL €oTWW, EL EmeNOpEV Ta EK TOV atcOncewv 
an lal Xi: 
loa éxeloe avoioew OT’ mpoOvpetrar pev TayTa 
rte ts) ee > fal 54 x by a / 
TovavtT eivat otov éxeivo, éotw b€ avTov davdo- 


TEpa. "Avaykn €k TOV Tpoepnuévov, @ 
Loxpates. Ovxody yevouevor evOds éwpapév 


\ ’ , \ \ oo > , 
TE Kal NKOVOMEV Kal Tas AdraS aicOnceEts 
li / 

elyouev ; Ilavu ye. “Eder 5€ ye, payév, mpo 
/ Ni a 

TOVT@Y THY Tod icov EmiaTH UNV Ethnpéva; 
/ Ny / Ya 

Nat. IIpw yevécbar apa, ws éotxev, avayKn 

CaN 2 > / ” 

nuty avtTny etdnpévat. ~Kovxev. 
XX. Oveody e pev AaBovtes avTiv mpo 
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fa) 2 fa} BA b if b) 4 
Tov yeveoGar éxovTes éyevoneOa, nrioTapeOa 
\ N / \ 
kal Tpw yevéoOar Kail evOds yevowevor ov 
t \ / \ \ a 
fovoy TO toov Kai TO petfov Kal TO édXaTTOV 
tAXNQ \ Ev \ a 3 > \ \ 
adda Kat Evutavta Ta ToLav’Ta; ov yap Tepl 
n »+ a e / Cics a ly DN \ 
TOV toov vUY Oo RoYyos nuiy pardrov TL H Kal 
\ > la an lal lal fa) la) 
Téepl avTovU Tov Karod Kal avToD Tov ayabod 
\ 8 / \ iS. A / a / i 
Kal OlKatov Kat oolov Kai, Omep Aéyw, rept 
e / i >’ a x A + \ 
aTavTav ois emioppayifouela TO 0 éott, Kal 
> A , A Za 
€y Tais éepwiTnoecw epwTavTes Kat év Tais 
b} he if uf Ta 
aTOKpicEclW aTrOKpWWOmEvol. WaTe avayKaiov 
a / \ / \ la! 
nly TOUT@Y TaVvT@Y Tas éTLoTH MAS TPO TOD 
/ / if lal > if 
yevérGat eihnpévat. “Kote tatta. Kai e pév 
, \ ye Ir 
ye AaBovTes ExadotoTe pn eTIAEAHT HEA, EidoTAs 
oN, / \ \ / Os \ N O/ 
ael yiryverOat Kal dia Biov etdévat- TO yap eldévat 
Tele / / / 4 \ \ 
TOUT é€oTiv, NaBovTa Tov éeTLATHUNY EXEL Kal LH 
> / x > lal 50 VE iS) 
aTOAWAEKEVAL* 7 OV TOUTO ANOnY REyomuev, W 
/ / 2 / / / 
Lippia, éervotHnpns arroBornv ; Idvtws dyrrov, 
9S > / Le / 
épn, @ Loxpartes. Ei 8é ye oipar AaBovtes 
/ age) / of 
mplv yevécOar yuyvouevor arwréoapev, voTEpov 
rn t / MY lal > / 
b€ tals aicOncect Ypwpevot Trepl TadTa éxelvas 
i uy te Ni 
dvadapBavopev Tas emioTHmas, as ToTE Kat 
i A lal / 
mplv elyomev, ap ovx 0 Karotpev pavOavew 
/ \ / lal 
oiKelay eTioTHUNV avarauPavey av ein; TOUTO 
/ 4 2 tal BY 
8€ cov avamipyncKerOat Réyovtes opOds av 
, / \ \ = rip 
Réyouwev ; Ilavy ye. Avvatov yap 6n TovTo 
a at) > ih / BN 286 ee / 
ye ebavn, aicOopevoy Tt 7 tdovtTa 7 aKkovoayTa 
/ / / 2 \ 
H Twa adAnv aicOynow AaBovTa ETEpov TL aTro 
MA > a aA 2) V6 i an > ON, 
TovTou evvoncat 0 émehéANoTO, @ TOUTO éT)hy- 
/ \ \ fae ih ce wg 
ciakey avopovov ov  @ Omolov' WaTE, OTTEp 
lal if 2) f / 
eyo, Sdvoly Ta €EtTepa, HTo emiaTapevor ye 
D 
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if / Nv / 
avTa yeyovapev Kal érictaueOa ia Biov 
Mh x ef ef 0a yOe 
mavtes, 7) UoTEpov, ovs payev pavOavew, ovdev 
a re \ € / 
GN 3) avapspvyncKovTar ovToL, Kat 4» pwabnots 
? / DY ” K \ / Py cf ” 
avapynou av ein. al para on ovTws éxel, 
-@ YoKpares. 
ll 5 ~~ S , 
XXI. Ilotepov ovy aipet, Sippla; émeota- 
a / DY / 
pevous nuads yeyovévat, 7) avayipvnoKxecOat 
e , ie > / 
voTtepov @v TpoTepov eriaTHunv eldAnpotes 
5 5 a t 
Huev ; OvKn éxo, @ Loxpartes, év T@ TapovTe 
/ n 
érécOar.—Ti b€; Tode exes EXécOa, Kal TH 
a lal NS 
cou SoKel TEPL avTOD; arp eTLTTaMEVOS TepL 
es sees + x a / Xx 7 
@y émictatar éyor av Sovvat oyov % ov; 
TlonAy avayen, én, ® Loxpates. "TH kab 
na Me z f / 
Soxodot cor mavtes exew Sid0vat Royor epi 
/ a la At ~ 2 / SS 
TovToyv av viv 6 éréyouev; Bovrotwny pev 
Yu € / Ns n 
Tay, épn 6 Xeppias: ada TorAd paddov 
rn \ / a 
poBovpat, pr avprov tnviKdde ovKéTe 4 avOpe- 
/ al an n 
mov ovoels akiws olos Te TovTO Toincat. OdvK 
” 8 n_? Pye fA) , 4 5 SS / 
apa doxovot cou érictaclai ye, En, ® Lippia, 
/ / n 
mavtes avta; Ovdanos. ~AvapiprvyncKovtar 
Yi y > / an 
apa a mote éuabov; “Avayxn. Ilote XaBodcas 
c \ a \ a 
al uxat nuov THY eTLaTHuNY adbTaV; ov yap 
& 2 4? & yy t ? a 
n ap ob ye avOpwroe yeyovayev. Od dhra. 
/ BA / 8) ” > iv 
IIpotepov apa. Nat. “Hoav dpa, o Lupa, 
€ \ \ / 5 
ai yruyal Kal mpotepoy, mply eivas év avOpwrrou 
/ NI Ih > 
elOel, yopis copuatov, Kal Ppovnow eiyov. Ke 
\ ” ! , 
py apa yyvouevot ANapBavopev, & LoKpares, 
/ Ni / a 
TavTas Tas eTloTHMWAS* OUTOS yap elrreTaL eTL 
ei / Ki? > € a > th \ > N 
0 Ypovos. iev, @ ETALpE’ aTOAAUpPEV SE aUTAS 
2 eae ON / : by \ &? + / 
ev Tol@ add xpovp; ov yap On EyovTés ye 
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avTas yiyvopeba, ws apTt @moNroynoapev* 4) év 
TOUT@ aTroAAUpEV, €V @Tep Kat NawBavomev; 4) 
eyes GANOV Tia elTrety xpovov; Ovdapds, @ 
Loxpares, Gra Edabov éuavtov ovdéy eirav. 

XXII. *Ap’ ov ottas éxyer, edn, nuiv, @ 
Lipuia; e pev got & Opvrodpev del, Kaddv 
Te Kal ayalov Kal Twaca 1% tova’Tn ovcia, 
Kal érl tavTnvy Ta é« Tov aicOncewy TdvTA 
avaépoper, [urdpxyovcay T pOTepov aveupt- 
OKOVTES HuEeTEpav ovoaV, Kal TaUTa éxelvyn arret- 
Kafouev, avayKaiov, ottTas|] domep Kal TadTa 
éoTw, ovTws Kal THY npeTépay ruyny eivar 
kal ply yeyovévas Huds: et b€ un Exte TadTa, 
ahrAws av 0 AOyos ovTOS elpnucvos eln; ap’ 
oUTws éxel, Kal ton avaykn TadTad Te éivat 
Kal Tas yetépas w>Wuyas mpw Kal pas 
yeyovévat, Kal e¢ pn TavTa, ovde Tdbe; 
‘Trepduads, @ LoHKpates, bn 6 Lippias, Soxet 
pot 1 auth. avayKn elvat, Kal eis Kadov ye 
Katadevyes 0 NOyos Els TO Opoiws elvar THY 
Te wpuyny apav mply yevécOar as Kat THY 
ovclav iy ov viv Reyes. ov yap éyw &ywye 
ovdevy UTM joe evapyes Ov ws TODTO, TO TaVTA 
Ta ToLavT elvat ws olovV TE padIoTA, KaAOY TE 
kal ayabov Kai Tada TavTa & od viv by 
éreyes: Kat, éeuol Soxet, ixavas atrodébeckras. 


Ti dé 8) KéBntt; &byn 0 Lewxpdryns: Set yap 
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Kal Ké8nra reidew. ‘“Ikavas, bn 6 Xippias, 


5 / / 

@s éyoye oipas: Kaitot KapTep@Ttatos avOpwrev 
a a , > 3 

éoTly Tpos TO amriaTEewW TOS NOYOLS' GAN oipat 
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a a a > / 4 iN 
ovK évdoe@s TovTO TemetoOal avToV, OTL TpLV 
/ an i ¢ la) ie / 
yevéoOar nuas Av nav n Wyn. 
\ 5) , 
XXII. Ei pévtoe nal érrevdav atrodavepev 
na a 4 5 
éru éotat, ovde avT@ oot Sdoxel, edn, @ 
, > fal b) > ” WA A 
Loxpares, amobebety Oat, GNN €TL EVETTNKEV O 
~*~ \ n a 4 
vuv én KéBns éderye, TO TOV TOAAOV, OTWS 
lal / 
pn amoOvncKovtos tod avOpwmmov SvacKedav- 
a a fa) > lal / 
voTat » ux Kal adTH Tov Eival TovTO TEdOS 
5 : 7: \ SEN \ 
nH. TL yap Korver yiryverOar pév avTnY Kal 
/ SYA Uy \ “> \ \ 
EvvictacOat adrobev rodev Kal eivat, ply Kal 
bY 2 , lal ? / 3! N \ 
eis avOp@treoy cdma adixécOat, érrevday 5é 
Sey, Sa , , / S 
apiknTrat Kat aTaXNAAaATTNTAL TOUVTOV, TOTE Kal 
avuTiy TerevTav Kal diapOeipecOar ; Ed réyers, 
> ¢ y / / 
ébn, & Lypia; o KéBns. atverar yap @omep 
Hprov amovedetyOat ob Sei, OTe pW yevécPat 
Cc: al Ss KS an ¢ / lal \ al 
nas nv juov  ~wuyn: Set b€ mpocarrodetEau 
6Te Kal érrevday atroPdvapev ovdey HTTOV éaTas 
BY \ / / 
H Tp yevérOat, e¢ pérdder TédOS 7) aTrOdELELS 
> 4 
éyewv. “Arrodédecxtas pév, &pn, ® Ltppla Te 
\ A ¢ , \ a 
kat Ké@ns, 6 Xwxparys, kat viv, ef OéreTe 
lal a / f 
ouvetvat TodTOV Te TOV AOYoV Eis TavTOV Kal 
a \ / \ 
Ov pO TOVTOV @poroynoapmEV, TO ryiyverOaL 
a si n an n 
Tav To Cav é€« Tov TeOvedTos. eb yap éoTwW 
SN (J \ \ / 5) / x CY a 
bev 1 uy Kai TpoTepov, avayKn O€ avTA 
) \ A ) \ 
eis TO Chv tovon TE Kal yuyvomévn pundapobev 
Yi BY lal 
adrobev » &€k Oavatov Kat Tod TeOvdavat 
/ n 
yiyverOat, THS ovK avayKn avTHny Kal érreLdav 
s 5 , rn ® 
amobavn eéivat, émevdy ye Set adOis adthy 
/ ? / \ fc) oe fs, 
yiyverOar ; amodédexta pév ody STrep RéyeTeE 
Kal VOv. 
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3 if / ral 
XXIV. “Ouws 86 por Soxeis ot Te Kal 
iy e€ f x a 
Lyuplas yodéws dv kal tobtov Svarpayyared- 
\ / na 
cacbar Tov Doyo ere padrrov, Kal Sedvévar 
\ nn >) \ (3 } an ¢ BY SIAN 
TO TOV Talowy, 7 ws AadXNOdS O dvEe“os avTHY 
/ rn a 
séxBalvovoay €k Tov cawpatos Siadvod xal 
dtacKeddvyvcw, dAXws TE Kal bTaV TUYN TISE 
) €v vnveuia arr é in l y 
pn ev vqvepia ev peyad@ Twi TvevpaTe 
> ¢ ry 
aTmoOvnckav. Kal o KéBns émuyerdoas, ‘Os 
/ » im a 
dedvoTav, bn, @ Lexpates, Telp@ avaTreiGe: 
‘ n a / > 
10 faAAOV O€ pr ws nNuov SedioTwWY, GX lows 
éye tis Kal év nuiv ais, boTis Ta Toladta 
poPettar: tovTov ovy Treipepela reife pn 
dedvévat TOV Odvatov wWoTEp TA popmodKeLa. 
2) Vi / € 1 n 
Adda ypn, &bn 6 Loxpatnys, éemadew adbTo 
L¢ ZL. e / a x > / / 
mH EKaOTNS Nuepas, Ews av eEeTacnte. Ilodev 
oa x oS Ss , na / > A6 
ovv, ébn, ®@ YHKpaTes, THY ToLlovTwWY ayalov 78 
Mi, / a Di 
éem@dov AnYoucba, éwerdn ov, Epy, Huas arro- 
Lt He 
Neitress ; Ilordn pev 7 SEXAds, Eby, ® KEBys, 
\ \ \ 
év 9 évetot tov ayabol avopes, moddra Se Kal 
n / / A Uy, x 
2 Td TOV BapBdpwv yévn, ods TavTas ypn 
al a an / 
duepevvadc Oat Entrodvtas TowovTov émmooy, prjTeE 
/ fe > 
xpnudtav eopuévovs pjte Tovar, ws OoUK 
/ / 
éotw eis 6 Tl avayKaLOTEepoy avadiaKoLTE 
a \ \ > \ ‘! 
xpnwata.  Enreiv S€ ypn Kal avTovs peT 
N Xx > \ £ / iA 
2 GAApAwv? icws yap av ovdé padiws evpolTe 
an n lal lal > \ 
parrov twov Svvayévovs TovTO Tovey. “Ada 
n , e fe a 
tadta ev Sy, &bn, trapEer, 0 KéBns: d0ev B 
Ya (4 ff 
8 amediropev éeravédwpev, ef cour ndopméevp 
/ fal \ b 
éotiv. “AddAa pv nOopévm ye TOS yap ov 
an V4 fd 
jo péAner ; Kardads, ebn, Aevyess. 
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x / 5 ’ a ¢ 
XXV. Ovdxodv. totovde Tt 4% 8 dS O 
fal lal / if VL n he 
Loxparns, Set nuds épécOar éavtovs, TH Toiw 
Me an SY / / 
Tw dpa mpoanxes TodTO TO Taos TacyxeLV 
lal \ \ a / \ 
tod dvacKkedavyvvcbaL, Kal UTEep TOD Totov TLVOS 
/ x fal / \ 
Sedtévas pon Ta0n avTo, Kal TO Tolm Tit 
lal 45 > if 
<oU>* Kal peta TovdTo av émioxévacbat, 
A / \ / n 
moTepov » wWwuyy éoTwv, Kal €x TovTwY Oappetv 
\ t \ al € th fal b] a 
}) Seduevar brép THs Hpetépas wuyjs; “AdnOh, 
oy / mA ? i} mm \ Gé 
épn, Reyers. p ovv TO pev ovvteOevts TE 
i le n 
kal avuvbétm dvTe. gicer TpoonKer  TovTO 
A Y e / 
macyev, SiatpeOjvar tavtTn rep ouvetéOn: 
ey y, / R, 
eb 6€ TL TUyydver dv ak€vvOeTOV, TOVT@ pore 
\ a Yi 
TpoonKel wn Tacyew TadTa, elep TH AX; 
a ¢ Mf fal 
Aoxet pou, pn, otTas eyew, 0 KéBns. Ovdxody 
4 4 r 
amep aéi KaTa TAUTa Kal M@oa’TWS éxeEL, TAadTA 
ue \ Ve a \ Ya > 
parwota eiKos eivas Ta aEbvOeTa, & S€ AddOT 
” \ bé \ > 4 lal be 
GrAws Kal pnoémoTe KaTa TavTad, TavTa 6é 
i yy a cf. 7 Te 
avvOeta ; “Epouye Soxet ovtas. Iwpev 67), 
” TEaN SEEN te? oe > lal + 
epy, él tavTa éb amep év TH éwmpoobev 
Wi s \ € > if. ® WA 6t5 rn 
oye. avtTn  ovoia Hs Royov Sidouev Tod 
hy \ an / / 
eval Kab EpwTaVTES Kal ATrOKPLVOMEVOL, TOTEpPOY 
/ Noy, Ae > 
@oavTos del Eyes KATA TAVTA 7) GOT Aros; 
aN Ww OER oN \ / oN oe 
avTo TO loov, avTO TO KaAOY, avTO EKacToOY 
ray yy \ ” le BN x 
0 éotw, [To 6v,] pn cote petaBornv Kal 
a / x n a 
nvtivooy évdéyeta; 7) ael avTav exactov 6 
+ be x JN > Cees; 2 / 
€oTL, povoeloes OV avTo KaO avTO, @cavTws 
N pS <0? \ Qs > a) 2 a 
KaTa TavTa éyer Kal ovdérroTe ovdayH ovdaLOs 
/ > / 
arrolwow ovdepiay évdéyetat ; “Ocatras, épn, 
PEs e Ké \ 2 Nae) 5 > , 
avaykn, 0 KeBns, Kata tavTa éxew, ® Lwxpares. 
it \ lal lal nr e 
Ti 6€ tav Torry [Kardv], oiov avOpdrwv 4} 
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oS xX a / xX »”- e lal 7 
(TT OV 1) lwaTL@Y 1 AXNA@Y @YTLVMVODY ToLOU- 
x Y \ lal XN / fal / 
TOV, 1) tow 7) KAaXOVY 7 TaVTMOY TOV éKEiVvoLS 
£ / S \ Xx a 
OMOVULOV ; apa KaTa TATA Exel, TAY TOv- 
/ > / BA > \ ¢ a ~ b t 
VAVTLOV EKELVOLS OUTE AUTA AUTOLIS oUVTE AAANAOLS 
> / ¢ Yj a lal 
ovdéTroTe, MS Eros eimeiv, ovdauas KaTa TATA; 
OU y ¢ f > tf ¢ 7 ” 
vtos, édn o KéBns- ovdérote @oavTas éyet. 
Oz le / \ x iv Xn a Xx 
vKOUY ToUvT@Y ev Kav aryato Kav idols Kav 
mn - na 
Tais addais aicOyncecw aicbowo, Tav Sé Kata 
aN > / > ” ef > By By, 
TQUTA EYOVTM@VY OUK EoTLW OT@ TOT aY adrXw 
> / XN lal a / an > > 
émthaBoto 7) TO THs Stavoias Royiou@, GAR 
\ > ny la) i > ¢ Pa Mi, 
éotiv aed Ta ToLadTa Kal oly opata; Tlavra- 
lj a / 
Tacw, edn, adrynOn réyeus. 
a lal i Ly / 
XXVI. Odpev odv BotrAKX, &pyn, Svo eldn 
fal ” \ \ ¢ / \ be > bé Ad 
TOV OVTWY, TO MeV OpaToV, TO dé aedées ; Odper, 
yy \ \ \ > \ DeN x ? Nive Sf 
éon. Kal ro pev aedés aet kata tavTa éyor, 
\ Qe \ ive \ ema Kat 
TO O€ opatoy pndétoTe Kata TavTa ; al 
a na f / 5 = 4 ys 
TovTo, ébn, Capev. Dépe dy, % 5 0s, dAdo 
lal lal X \ lal Mh 2) iN \ 
TL nuav avTav TO wey coud éoTt, TO O€ 
> jz io € LA 
wruyy ; Ovdév adro, &pn. Lotép@ otv opoco- 
a lal A 5 \ 4 
Tepov T@ elder haiwev av eivat Kal Evyyevéotepov 
n Vf Y4 n / fol er 
To oo@pa; Ilavti, épn, todTo ye Ofrov, Ott 
fal ¢ fal / \ ¢ / ¢ \ x >? LA . 
TO opato. Ti dé 4 Wy; opatov 7 aedés ; 
’ / Lo] / y+ 
Oty im avOparav ye, & LdKpates, &pn. 
tal \ ¢ \ \ 3! \ fal n 
"AAA Hueis Ye TA OpaTa Kal Ta pn TH TOV 
/ x be \ yy 
avOporav picet Eyowev'  AAAH TLVL ol€L ; 
n / 5s \ a 
Tn tev avOperor. Ti otvy epi wWuyxis 
\ \ / 3 > oS / 
Aéyomuev ; OpaTov % aopatov eivar; Ouy oparov. 
Ve ¢c / yy \ 
"Aedes dpa; Nai. Opowotepov apa wWwvyn 
A lal X xX lal ¢ n 
copatos éoti TO aede?, TO SE TO oOpaTo. 
a / 3 , 
Iléca dvdyen, ® YoxKpares. 
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XXVIL Ovdxotyv kai T0de marae éréyoper, 
dTe ) Wuyy, Stay pev TO TwpaTe TpoaypHTaL 
els TO oKoTey TL %) Ova TOD opdy i Sia TOU 
dxovew i) 60 adds Twos aicOjcews—rTovTO 
yap éoTw To Sta TOD ca@patos, TO Ov 
aicOicewv oKoTeiy Ti—, TOTe pev EAKETAL 
i> TOU comaTOS Eis TA OVOETOTE KATA TAUTA 
éyovta, Kal avT) TWravatar Kai TapaTTeTat 
Kal ihuyyia @orep peOvovca, ate ToLovTwY 
eharrtowéevn ; lavu ye. “Oray b€ ye avr 
cal avtTiy oKoTy, éxeice olyetar eis TO 
xaapov te Kal ael ov Kal aOdavarov Kal 
@cavTas éxov, Kal @s cuyyevns odoa avToU 
del poet €xelvou Te yiyvetat, Staviep avTi) 
Kal avuTnyv yévntar Kal é&n avTyn, Kal TémavTai 
Te TOU TAdVOU Kal Tept éKelva del KATA TAUTA 
acavTws éyel, ATE ToLwovTwy éepamTouevyn: Kal 
ToUTO avThs TO TdOnwa Ppovnaws KEéKANTAL ; 
Ilavtaracw, én, Karos Kat aryOA réyers, @ 
Lwxpates. Llorépw ody ad cou Soxel TH cider 
Kat €x TeV éuTpooey Kal éx TaV viv deyo- 
pévonv uy) opoldTepov eivar Kat Evyyevéctepon ; 
Ilaés dv ou Soret, 7 8 65, cvyyaphoa, @ 
Lewxpates, €x TavtTys THs peOddov, Kat 6 Svcpa- 
Géctatos, bts 6AM Kal TavTl opovoTepov éaTe 
ux?) TO adel doattws eyovts padrov 1) TH 

f 
uy. Ti 66 TO chyua; Td érépo. 

XXVIII. “Opa 6) Kat tHde, Srv, érrecddv 
80 €v TO avT@ Oot ux? Kal oOpa, TO ev 
SovAevew Kal dpyecOa. 4 puts TPOoTaTTel, 
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A Oe ” \ 8 is \ x A 
TH 0€ apyew Kal Seorofe: Kal. kata tadta 
3 , / lal a 
av motepov cot Soxet Suovov To Oeiw elvas, 
\ / a A Xx > a \ 
kat woTepov TO OvnTme; % ov SoKxel cou TO 
\ a e ” 
pev Oetoy olov apyew te Kal yewoveverv 
/ x 
mepuevar, TO dé Ovntov apyecOai Te Kal 
y, ” th i c \ 
Sovrevew ; “Epouye.  orépm otv 1 Wuyi 
4 an / 5 , ¢ 
gouxev; Afra 8%}, @ X@Kpates, OTL fev 
\ a 6 / \ 8e n A 6 fal SS / 
wuyn TO Oeiw, TO SE chua TH OvnTS. LeKorres 
8 / x = Ké ? > / n > 
n, €bn, @ KéBns, & €x mavt@v ToY Eipy- 
/ / id lal if a \ , \ 
peéevov tade piv EvpBaiver, TO pev Oeiw Kat 
b) / oy) an 
aYavat@ Kal vonT@® Kal povoedel Kal advadtTo 
\ ss cad 
Kal del @oavT@S KaTa Ta’Ta EyoVTL EavT@O 
¢ / > fa lal 6e > @ / \ 
omovoTatov elvas uy, TO Sé avOpwriv Kal 
a \ a / Ni n 
OvnT@® Kal Todvede? Kal avont@ Kal diadvT@ 
a ¢ / 
Kal pndémoTe KaTa TavTa ExoVTL EaVT@ OpmoL0- 
TATOV av eivat copa. exopéy TL Tapa TadTa 
/ / > lh / Se ? ¢ 
Gro Déyerv, @ ite KéBys, 7 ovy ovTws 
Y4 
éyet; Ovn éxoper. ; 
5 , 7? 
XXIX. Ti otv; tovtav ottws éyovtwy ap 
/ 
ovxyl c@mate pev Taxd dvadvecOar TpoonKel, 
a \ 3 AY / > / tt x 
woyn 6€ ad TO Taparay abiariT@ eivar 7H 
of rn » >] lal > 
éyyls Te Tovtov; lds yap od; “Evvoets ovr, 
4 PJ \ > / ¢ ” \ \ 
épn, émevdav amobdvy o advOpwros, TO pev 
is fol \ n e n 
opaTtov avtov, [To ocapa,| Kal év opat@ 
Ip aA \ \ an ® / 
Kelwevov, 0 61) vExpov KaNOvMEV, © TpoonKEl 
/ \ / > »9\ / 
StarvecOar Kal diaTimtew, ovK evOds TOoUTw@Y 
> x y, Sh ? > lal \ s) / 
ovoev témovOev, GAN ETLELKaS TUXVOV ETTipmEvEt 
I / \ Id / \ 
xpovov, eav pév TIS Kal yaplévTws Ex@Y TO 
a \ 7 / \ fe 
cOma TeXeUTHTH Kal €v TOLAVTH WPA, KaL TaVU 
\ A \ lal \ / 
para, cuptecdoy yap TO THpa Kal TapryevOer, 
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> if) f > / 
aaomep of év Aiyimr@m tapuyevOevtes, odiyou 
¥ / Ba x 
drov péver apnyavov bcov ypovov. via dé 
nr \ x fal ’ a \ 
pépn Tod cwpaTos, Kal dv cat, oTTa TE Kat 
AS A , / c y” 
velpa Kal Ta ToOLavTAa TavTa, O“esS WS ETOS 
lal / / x / if ¢ \ 
eimety aOdvata éotw: 7 ov; Nai. H 6é 
NZ \ > lal / 
wx dpa, TO aedés, TO Els ToLOUTOY TOTrOY 
t n \ \ \ 
étepov olyomevoy yevvaiov Kat Kalapov Kat 
ra J A \ \ > \ 
aedy, eis “Atdov as adnObs, Tapa Tov ayabov 
/ / \ A / > lA 
kal gpoviysov Oeov, of, av Oeos eOéAN, avTixa 
\ lal >? an ll reed e be yy ‘s la) 
Kal Th ewh Wuyn itéov, avtn 6€ 67 npiv 
" ~ , 
» ToLavTn Kal oUTw TeduKvia atradNaTTOMEVH 
n Ii by \ we \ > i 
TOD cwpatos evOs StaTrepvontat Kal aTOA@XE?D, 
ef \ Ya a 
@s dacw of Todo advOpwrot; moAdod ye 
lal i t- / \ / \ 
det, & hire KéBns te kal Yuppia, ddd TOAD 
a ew i \ \ > , 
faddov WS Exe’ éav pev KaPapa a7raddar- 
\ A / / / 
THTAaL, pndev TOD ca@patos EvvepéXKovea, ATE 
an A lal / lal 
ovdey KoLvVavodca atTé év TO Pim éExodca 
5 > \ / Sie \ , 
eivat, Ada hevyovoa avTo Kat ovvnOporocpévyn 
NI 5) / lal lal 
[adtn els avTynv], &te pereTOoa ael ToUTO— 
a \ \ Y N \ an 
TovTo dé ovdév addAO é€oTly % OpOds didogo- 
lal \ a oy fi lal € / 
povoa Kai TO OvtTt TEeOvdvat pedeTooa [padias|: 
BY > lo ame | vA By / / / 
Hh ov TOUT av ein pedrétn Oavdtov; Tlavta- 
7 > la) ie \ SN 
Tact ye. Ovxobv ottw ev eyovoa els TO 
4 2A \ bY N > if \ al 
duorov avTnH TO aevdes amépyeTat, TO Oeidov 
te kal a@dvatov xal ) t a : 
L dpovipov, ot adixouévyn 
G , antsy > , 5 , 
vmdpyes auth evdaiporve eivat, mwAavyns Kab 
> y \ / \ 3 , 5) A \ 
avoias Kat gpoBov Kat aypiwv époétev Kal 
nr li n an 
TOV Gov KaKov TOV avOpwretwv arndray- 
a 1 N / \ nq 
evn, wotep O€ AéyeTal KaTa TOV jpemuNmé- 
¢ B) n \ \ / n 
vov, aS adnOas Tov ovTOV ypovoY peTa TOV 
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a / A lal i f » 
Ocaiv Sidyouca; otto popuev, @ KéBns, 4 
yy 
adXros ; 

iA \ V4 Me 
XXX, Odtw@ vi Alia, bn 6 KéBys. "Eady 
/ 5S na 
dé ye olpar pewtacwévn Kal axdbaptos tod 

, / lal 
CwpaTos amTadrdTTHTAl, ATE TO ToOMAaTL Gael 

an \ rn rn 
Evvotdca Kal todto Oepatrevouca Kal épdca Kal 
Me 2 lal / lal lal 
Syeyontevpevn UT avtod vTO Te TaY ériOUmLoY 

\ ¢ a ef \ yA lal 3. 
Kal noovav, Wate pnoev GdXO Soxely eEivas 
Ed At > ia 2 
anes arr 7 TO copatoedés, ob Tis av 
4 \ a A / \ / \ \ 
ayaito Kai idor Kal tiot cal payor Kal mmpos 

\ 2) ig / \ \ n ” 
Ta adpodiow ypyoatto, To 6& Tots dupace 
to oKOT@OES Kal aeLdés, vonTOV dé Kal dirocodia 
id / lal lal 
aipetov, TovTo 6é eiOicopévn pucety Te Kal 
if \ UA e yy eve / \ 
Tpeuew Kal hevyey, ovTw On Eyovoay oles Yruyny 
\ \ lol 
avTny Ka? avthy eidixpwh amaddakecOar ;s 
¢€ n > 
OvS orwatiody, épn. “Adda Kal Sivecdyp-- 
/ a \ na an aA 2 n 
15 MEVNVY YE Oia UTO TOD TopaToELOods, 0 avTH 

Mi / lal \ \ 

) OpftrXta Te Kal Gvvovcia Tov cwpaTos bia TO 

a \ \ if 
aet Evveivac Kal bia THY ToAANY  pErETHV 
ve 34 ? \ / 
éverroince Evudutov; Tdvu ye. "EuBpibes 5é 
a }- a \ a \ Ny 
ye, ® dire, TovTO olecHar yp eivar Kal Papu 
7 lal ¢ / A \ 4 ¢ 
20 Kal ryewdes Kal opatov: 0 61) Kal éyovoa 4 

J \ Ls / \ oe VA 
TovavTn ~wuxn Bapivetat Te Kal EdxeTal Tad 

x e \ / / an > rn 
eis TOV opaTov ToTrov, PoB@ Tov aeLdods TE 
/ \ \ s / 
kal “Avdov, womep éyeTal, Tepl Ta pYnpaTa 
AS \ / } / \ a yy 
Te Kal Tovs Tapovs KuvAWooupevyn, Tept a On 
lal lal / 

asKkal wh0n atta wuyav cKioedh pavTacpata, 
: e a \ y/ ¢ 
ola rapéyovtat ai Tovadras >uyal eldwdra, al 
n a \ an ig an 
pn =Kabapds atrorvletoat adda TOD opaTtod 


5 


¢ a > / 
peTéyouoal, 00 Kai oporTat. Eixos ye, @ 
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/ 5 / \ BA / 
Loxpares. Eixds pévtor, © KeBns: Kai ov ti 


lal a if ep 2 \ NS 
ye Tas Tov ayabayv tTavTas Eival, adAA TAS 
a c fal 5 / 
trav havror, ab Tepl Ta ToradTa avayKalovTat 
an if na f a 
Travac0at Sikny Tivovca THS mpotépas Tpopis 
a / fal 
KaKhs ovons: Kal péxps ye TovToV TAaVOVTAL, 
éws av th tod EvverraxodNovlodvTos Tov capa- 
an Pd Di / 2 an > lal 
Toeoovs émuOuuia maduw évdeOdow els TOpa. 
’ a “d uh: ? 
XXXI. “Evdotyta. 64 @aomrep etKxos, ets 
as € nn? y x \ if 
TotavTa 0n omot aTT dv Kal peuedeTnKULAL 
i 2y To Bi Ta rota 8 TadTa rérvyet 
Tuxwow ev TH Bio. Ta Tota 6n Tad ryets, 
Gx e N AN / 
@® Lwoxpates; Oiov tos pev yaotpimapyias Te 
\ WA x Uy / NY 
Kat UBpews Kal Piromrocias pewEedeTNKOTAS KAaL 
\ / > \ a y” ft \ 
pn SveviaBnuévous eis Ta TOV dvoV YévN Kat 
A D x , BME 
Tov TowovTav Onpiwy eiKkds évdverFar’ % ovK 
By 4 \ i aN / \ / 
ovee ; Ilavu pv ody eixds Aéyess. Tods 5€ ye 


_adixtas Te Kal Tupavvidas Kal apTrayas TpoTe- 


/ > \ na ve ¢€ / 
TLUNKOTAS €ls TA TOV AVK@V TE Kal lepaKwV 
\\ ’ iy t XN a KN BA / \ 
Kal LKTiVaY yévn* 1) Tot dy aNNoTE Hhapev Tas 
/ 2/7 >? / yy ¢ / 

Totavtas tévar; ‘Apérer, py o KéBns, ets Ta 
a a > are A \ 5 
Tovavta. Ovdxodv, 8 ds, dfra On Kal TaAXa, 

® xX A a ¢ 
ot av éxaota lor, KaTa Tas avTaY oOpmoLoTnTas 
nan / an Nh la a 
THs pedétns; Arov 6H, Eby: Tas 8 ov; 
b) na =) i / 

Otvxovy evdaipovértato, én, Kal TovTwv cial 
\ > / / Sch C, Ni \ 
Kal eis BéXTLoTOV TOTOV LovTEs OF THY SNMoTLKNY 
\ \ > \ > / A \ 
Kal TONTLKNY apeTny émuTeTNSEVKOTES, AY 5H 

nan 4 
Kadovot owdhpoovvny te Kal duxatoovyny, é€& 
y \ Fi lal / 
ESous TE Kat MEdéTNS yeyovutay dvev idocodias 
\ a lal \ & 
te kal vov; IIn 6 ovros edvdacpovéctarot ; 
Ip > Up CWA 5} > an 
Ti; od TovTovs elKOs eoTWW Els TOLODTOY TddLV 
> a / ¢/ 
adixvetoOat ToduTiKoy Te Kal wepov yévos, % 
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Tov pehiTTaVv 1) ohnKOv? 7) pupunKar, 1) Kal 
’ > / 
els TAaUTOV ye Tad TO avOpeTWwor yévos, Kal 
/ 6 2 peer) ” 8 / Sees 
yiyverOar &€& avtav avdpas petplovs. Eikds. 
> fal 
XXXII. Kis 6€ ye Ocadv yévos pr fidoao- 
/ fo n 
pycavTte Kat TavTehas Kabape arovt. ov 
/ tal 3 lel an 
Guus adixvetcOat aN 1) TO hiropabe?. GAA 
/ a A 
TovTov &vexa, @ étaipe Lipmia te Kal KéRys, 
of dp0ds dirocodhobytes améyovtar TOV KaTa 
\ lal fal an lal 
TO oGpa émiOupidv atacoyv Kal KapTepodar 
/ lal >» 
Kal ov Tapacdidoacw adtais éavtov’s, ov TL 
’ y \ ie 7 e/ 
oixopOopiav Te Kal Teviavy poBovpevot, warrep 
¢ \ \ 2 IO\ 5 5) / 
OL TOOL Kal dioxypHpwaTo. oveée ad atipiav 
N > / / / A G 
Te Kal adokiav pox Onptas dedL0TES, MaoTrEp ol 
/ 
pirapyot te Kal piroriuor, ererta améeyovTat 
avTov. Ov yap av mpérro., ébn, & LoHKpares, 
0 KéBys. Od pévto pa Ata, 7 8 Gs. 
ToLyapToL TovTos pev atracw, wo KéBns, éxetvos, 
a lal a \ 
ois Te perder THS éavTov rwuyfs, Gra py 
r n / 
COuad Te WraTTOVTES CHL, yalpew eEtmovTeES 
ov KaTa TavTa TopevovTat avTols, @S ovK 
c , 
edoaw b7n epyovTat, avTol dé myovpevor ov 
tal fal \ a 
Sey evavtia TH pirocopia mpattew Kal TH 
n t 
exelyns AVoeL TE Kal KaAPapuUm TavTy TpETrOVTAL 
/ fe / a 
éxeivn émropevot, 9 eKelvn Upnyelrac. 
a i sf > \ an + 
XXXIII. Ilds, & Lwx«pares ; Eyo épo, épn. 
/ ig 9S ae ov € N 0 lal 4 
yiyvMoKkovct yap, 1) ds, of Pirdopabets dre 
fa) lal N \ ( / 
maparaBodcoa avtayv thy Wwuynv 1 pirocodia 
a A / \ 
aTexvas Ovadedeuévny €v TH THpaTL Kal TpoTKeE- 
/ \ iA \ 
KoAAnwévnv, avayxcatloweyny O€ daTrep bua 
a lal \ 
elpywod Sua TovTov cKoTeioOas Ta d”YTa Gr 
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N n \ > / > ff 
ph avtyy be avtis, Kal év maon apabia 
%, fal € lal \ ih 
KUAWSoupev nV, Kal ToD elpypyod THy SewwornTa 
nr ¢ > / > / id x 
KatTuoovca OTe Os émriOuplas éoTiv, ws av 
\ ¢ / / / tal 
paducta avtos 0 Sedepévos EvAANTTop ein TO 
LO / UA c 
dedéc0at,—Orrep oty éyw, Yylyv@oKovow ot 
an fy, la \3 / 
pirouabets bts odTw TaparaBodtca 1 pirocodia 
>) fa) \ \ > / na 
éyovcay adtay Thy Wuxnv pea TapapvOetrac 
lal te if b) / 
Kal dvew erruyerpel, evderKvUMEVN OTL aTraTnsS 
\ a B t 2 / 
pev pectn 7 Oa TOV OppaTtov oKelis, aTaTns 
be ¢ Ni lal + \ a >. > (A 
é » dua TOY WTeV Kal TOV AdArAoV aicOnoewr, 
, , \ a ¢ \ 
melOovoa b€ é€x TOVT@Y pmev avaxwpEly OoOY p1) 
n an \ \ >? \ 
avaynn avtots yphoOa, adtiy dé eis avrTny 
/ SS 
EvrréyerOar Kal abpoifecPar Tapaxedevopméevn, 
/ y \ Yd > x AN a 
muctevey dé pndevl ANAM GAN 7) avTHY avTH, 
v4 vn / > X, ’ ie Ni > Ni > 
6 Te av vonon avtn kal avTny avTo Kal 
Cla n 7 4 ce EN yey: a 
avTo Tov dvtav: 6 Te O av be adv CKOTH 
x If a 
év addo1s Ov AdXrO, pndev yeicGar arnOés: 
L-) \ \ \ a / nN ¢ 
eivar 6€ TO pev ToLodTOY aicOnTOoV Te Kal OpaTor, 
a \ SEAN. S A fe N > / / 
0 O€ avTi Opa vonTov Te Kal aeLoés. TAUTH 
iD fal 7 > > / al an 
ovv TH AVTEL OvK olopévyn dety evavTLodabaL 
an n / 
) TOD ws adrnOds Hitocopov Auyn ovUTas 
> , an lal lal 
améyeTat TOV ndovaY TE Kal eTiOUWOV Kal 
rn te ’ 7 
AuTOV Kal PoBeav Kal’ bcov Svvatat, Noysfo- 
/ / / fal 3 tal 
pévn OT, érrevdav Tis shodpa jaOy 7) poBnOn 
x ie 2 \ a 
n emsOupnon, ovdev TocovTov Kakov érrabev am’ 
a ae / > / e 3 
avTav wv av Tis olnOein, olov 7) voonaas } TEL 
A N N a 
avar@cas Sua Tas émiOupias, GAN 6 TdvTeV 
le / x / fal 
péyloToy TE KaKOV Kal éayaTov éoTL, ToUTO 
, \ > } Sey , A > 
Tacyer Kal ov Royiferas avto. Ti TodTo, ® 
, + ¢ / ¢/ \ 
Lwxpates; ebn 0 KéBns. “Ore uyn TavTos 
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5) , > s A , 
avOpwrov avaykaverar dua te ioOhvat 1) NuTN- 
ie) / De a Q 3 
Ova ododpa éri t@ Kal iyyeioOar, Tept 5 dv 

/ rn / fal 
HaricTa ToUTO Tacyn, Tod’TO évapyéotaToV TE 
fo \ ¢ n 
eivat Kat adnOégtatov, ovy odtws éxov' tadTa 
ée aN X ¢ / BY BA / 
€ padtoTa <Ta> opatd: 7 ov; lav ye. 
> a / rn 
Ovxotv €&v TovT@ TO Taber pddoTa KaTa- 
a a \ fal y 
Settas wuyt id copatos; lds 84; “Ore 
¢ / e \ \ / ae ® 4 
€xaoTN 1OOVN Kal AUTTN wWoTEp NNOY EXOUTA 
a > \ N \ lal \ a 
TpoonArot avTnvy Tpos TO THpua Kal TpooTrEpova 
\ rn an / > \ P) lol 
Kal Tole cwpatoe.on, doEafovcay tavTa arnOF 
oy 4 \ \ lal a A 
civat amep av Kal TO coua oy. €K yap TOD 
¢€ lal A . nr lal 
omodogeiy TH cHpmate Kal Tois avTois yalpew 
/ ce e / / e 7 
avayKateTat oipat owotpoTos Te Kal opoTtpodos 
7 \ v4 6é > FIN PS an 
yiyvecOat Kai ola pndérote eis “Avdov Kabapas 
/ N na 
apicécOat, adda ael Tod cwpatos avaThéa 
> / oe Ny / if > BA 
€Evevat, WoTeE TAXU TAY TLTTEW ELS andro 
lal ¢ iB / \ 
copa Kal WoTep oTrEecpopevn eudvecbal, Kal éx 
fol lal ¥ \ 
TOUT@Y apmotpos eElvat THS Tov Oelov TE Kal 
rn a J fa > / 
KaBapod Kal ovoedods avvovotas. Arn Oé- 
, e / 5 / 
atata, épn, réyets, 0 KeBns, @ Loxpates. 
“ih Lk / fd 
XXXIV. Tovtwy toivuy évexa, ® KéBns, ot 
/ a fi vA > \ > 8 n 
dixaiws tropabets Kocpmiol elo Kal avopetos, 
& x \ by 
ovy wy ot TodAol evexd hacw: 7} ov oiler; Ov 
n yr cd 
onta éywye. Ov yap: add otvTw RoyioatT 
/ \ ’ Xv > Ve 
av ux?) avdpos didocopov, Kal ovK av olnein 
\ \ / lal € \ rv 
Ty pev dirocopiav yphvat éavTny vew, 
\ / n 
Avotons S& exelvns avTHv Tapadibovar Tails 
a \ if 5 >) a 
HSovais Kal NITALS EavTHY TAL ad éyKaTadety 
4 \ 
Kal avnvuTov épyov mpatrew, Lnverorns Tiva 
2 iN € N , # UNO Ve 
évavtias (oTov petayerptlopmevnv' adda yadnvnv 
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/ € / a lel 
TOUT@Y TapacKkevalovoa, ETOMEVH TO OYLT HO 
\ Se aN 4 7 i \ 2 Oe \ x fa} lal 
Kal det év TOUT@ ovaa, TO aAnOEes Kal TO Oeiov 
\ \ by ih / \ € bd > / 
Kat TO aooEacTov Oewpévn Kal va éKElvoU 
ie al yy c/ Sy tal v4 BN a 
B tpehopuévn, Chv Te oleTas ovTw deiv, Ews av %H, 
/ 2 \ \ \\ 
Kal émeday TedeuTHON, Els TO Evyyeves Kal 15 
> X lal > / > We lal 
eis TO TowdTOY adiKouévn amnddrAayPaL TOV 
an \ lol / fol 
avOpwrivev Kakov. €k 89 THS ToLavTns Tpodijs 
\ \ lal na Ue b) he 
ovdey Sewvov pry HoByOH, TadTa y éruTNdevoaca, 
Ll i \ VA 4 X a 
® Xuypia te cat KéBns, bras py Sivactracbeica 
fal fal lal \ rn > 
év Th atadrayh Tod copaTos UTO TOV aAvé“@YV 2 
lal / \ \ 
Siapvonbeica Kat diarrtopévyn olyntar Kat ovdev 
iY 1%) 
étt ovdapovd 7. 
\ 5 n / 
Cc XXXV. Suy) oty éyévero tatta elovTos 
a 7 \ / \ / 
Tov Swxpdrouvs éml modvv ypovov, Kal avTos 
‘ n t as ¢ , 
Te Tpos TO elpnuéve AOYO Fv O Loxparns, ws 
idety épaiveto, Kal huav ot wreioTor. KéBns 
\ \ \ / 
dé cal Lypias cpixpdv mpos GAdA}rA@ SuEXre- 


mn 


2 fA) Nie SS / Sea Lge + / 
yéoOnv: Kat 0 Lwxpdrns dav adt@ Hpeto: Ti; 
” (3 an \ ie an \ fal b lal 
épn, viv ta rexOévTa pov pr SoKxet evdeds 
/ N Ni \ Yj 
éyerOat ; Todas yap Sy ett Exes vrowias 
\ > / 
Kal avtTthaBds, ef ye On TiS avTa pérreEL 
i lal / > \ 5 YA lal 
ixavas OveEvévat. ef pev ody TL AAO CKOTE- x0 
0 WY: / > 66 \\ 7 > 
oOov, ovdey éywo: ef 5é TL Tepl TOUTwY aTro- 
lal N > / na 
pettov, pndév arroxvnonte Kal avTol eimeiy Kal 
D dueAGetv, ef mn tyiv paiverar Bédtiov <dy> 
na AN 9 \ lal 
NevOhvat, Kal ad Kal ewe cvptraparaBetv, el te 
a Yj ? a 
Hadrov olecGe pet euod evtropyoev. Kal 615 
We a4 \ th 5 a 
Luyupias épn Kal pv, @ Loxpates, tadnOH 
bu Ms \ Sa) lal 
got €p@. Tahar yap nudv exdtEpos aropav 
x 4 Q lal \ a ple g4 \ \ 
Tov €Tepov Tpowbet Kat Kedever Epécbar Sia Td 
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? 6 al \ > n ? lal N. oF , 
emOumety pev axotoat oxveiv dé dydov Tapéyeu, 
/ > \ S \ MY a 
20 in gor andes 7 Sid tiv Tapodcay cupdopar. 
x a > / sapped / 
Kal 0S akovoas éyékacéy TE npéua Kal dyow, 
, a , A A r 
BaBai, © Xupliay 4 ov yareTas ay TOUS 
BA 2) fal 4 / e ’ ‘i 
adrovs avlpwtous Teicayu ws ov cuupopar E 
(3 las \ a Uf o 
nyobpat THY Tapovoav Tvynv, OTe ye pnd 
e a i / lal 
a tuas Svvawar TeiOev, adrA9a doBeicbe, 1) 
, / lal , 3 lal / 
duvcKxorwTeporv Te viv SidKepar ev TO Tpdcbev 
, 4 G ” a p A 0 
Biw Kai, ws Eorxe, TOV Kikvav boK® davrdo- 
Eo CD y ¢ 
Tepos vply eEival THY pavTiKnY, ol émevday 
v 6 e 6 lal > \ > lal ” 
aicOwvtar OTe det avtovs amobaveiv, abdovTes 
\ a / Pé / \ fal 
go Kal €v TH Tpocbev ypovw ToTE 61) TrEloTA Kal 85 
vA ” / Wa I NN 
paructa adovot, yeynOotes 6Te pédAoVEL Tapa 
N \ e 
Tov Qeov amtévat, ovTep ecict Oepdrovtes. ob 
8 7 a ry \ \ ¢ lal AY n te 
avOpwrot Ola TO avTa@v déos Tov OavaTou 
\ a , / , 
Kal TOV KUKY@Y KaTarpevdorTal, Kat dacwY 
nr \ V 
3s aUTOVS $OpnvodyTas Tov Oavatoy wo RUINS 
2 1 \ by / oe Oe ” 
eEadew, Kat ov Royifovtar ott ouvdev dOpveov 
10 oe ia} x € FS ie SS, ON rw 
deel, OTav TewWH %) ply® % Twa GddAnv oTHY 
Dr: an Oe > \ 4 > 8a \ r ba 
UTATAL, ovde avUTH H TE aNndwy Kal YyEediowy 
Kat o érow, & bn hace Sid AUTrHY OpnvodvTa 
» lal / 
go doe ANN ovTE TaiTa por paiveTat AvTrOvpEVA 
f > 7 > / LI nan? / 
ade OUTE Of KUKVOL, GAN ATE oipat Tov A7trod- B 
/ 
Awvos bytes pavtixol Té eloe Kal mpoevdortes 
/ ‘ / 
Ta év “Avdov ayaba addovot Kal TéptovTat 
\ / / x ? A 
éxetyny tiv nyépav SvabepovTas ) €v TH 
/ \ \ b) / 
gs eumpocbey ypove. eyo 6€ Kal autos Tov 
5 / , A y NS yr ae N 
olmat opodovAr0s TE ElvaL TOY KUKY@V Kal LEpOs 
rn lal na > / \ 
ToD avTov Oeod, Kal ov xElpoy exetv@v THY 
let / 7Q\ 
MayTLKnY éyerv mapa Tod dea7oTov, ovee ducOv- 
E 
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a la) / > \ 
potepoy avTav tod Biov amadddtTecOa. adda 
\ \ n ¥, 
TovTou y évexa éyerv Te yen Kal eEpwTayv O 
> > / lal / 
Te av BovrAnobe &ws “AOnvaiwy édow avdpes 
n - / ¢ / \ 
&vSexa. Karas, &bn, réyeus, 0 Lypplas: Kat 
a aA lal \ 5 7 «& 
éy® Té cot épd 5 atropo, Kal ad Ode, 7) ovK 
/ \ \ a 5 
amodéyeTat Ta elpnuéva. uot yap Soxel, @ 
lal / 7 \ 
Lwxpates, Tepl Tav TowovTov icws waTep Kal 
\ \ \ si IQs > A la) / XN 
gol TO pev oades eloevar ev TO viv Bio % 
a / \ / > 
advvatov eivat i) TayxyddheTOV TL, TO MévTOL av 
/ n \ \ / 
Ta Neyomeva Tept avT@Y pa) OvYL TavTL TpoT@ 
N / \ 2 
édéyyew Kal pun mpoadictac0a, mpw av 
a f We 
TAVTAXH TKOTOV ameinn TIS, Tavu padOaKod 
/ a \ / 
civa avodpos. Sety yap mept avta & yé TL 
) duampaEacOar, 7) pabeiv 6 é ” 
TovT@y dap Sey ™ ever 7 
n > an > 7 \ an } 
evpely 1, €6 TAaDTAa advvaToy, TOV yoov BéNTLATOV 
n , / / 
Tav avOpwrivev oywv AaBovta Kal Sdvaeke- 
/ 4 a / 
DreykTOTaTOV, él TovTOU dyovmEevoy waTrEp él 
/ / lal \ , > 
axedias Kivduvevovta dvaThedoat Tov Biov, et 
/ ie > / IN > / 
pn tus Svvaito acharéotepoy Kal axivduvoTepov 
? \ / > le / / ff 
ert PeBavotépov oynpuatos, oyou Geiov Tivos, 
a \\ n 
SiatropevOjvar. Kal 6) Kal viv éywye ovK 
> / / \ la) 
érratayuvOnoopmar épécOat, érrevd) Kal od TadTa 
/ 7? > NY 
Nevers, vd EuavTov aiTidcowar ev torTépw 
/ if la) a a 
xpovm OTs viv ovK eirov & euol SoKet. éeyor 
/ Lo / > XN 
yap, @ Lox«pares, émed) Kal mpos euavTov Kab 
\ / lal \ / 
m™pos Tovde oKoTd Ta elpnuéva, ov Tavu 
ye e an SA 
paiveTal ikavos elpnabar. 
g af \ ¢ / y / ” 
XXXVI. Kal 6 Loxpdrns, “Ioos yap, &dn, 
FiaBe Tay b) n / 
@ éTaipe, ANNO cor paivetat: ara Eye, bar 
on > € fal T Ue, 4 a 8 wa @ ‘ 
n OVY lLKaVOS. avTn Emouye, 7 os, 7 én 
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\ \ € / ” \ ts \ 
Kal jept appovias av Tis Kat Upas Te Kal 
lal \ B) \ rn / 
xopsav tov avtoy TovTovy Royov elo, ws % 
\ e ff. ark / 
bev appovia aopatov TL Kal aowpatov Kal 
A A \ nt fal 
TayKarov Te Kat Oetov éotiv ev TH Hppoopévy 
f b) \ 2. ¢ vA \ c 
Upa, avTn 8 1) AUpa Kal ai yopdal coHpaTd 
\ a a 
TE Kal cwpatoeon Kal EvvOeTa Kal yewdn éotl 
\ n a A eS 
Kat Tov Ovntod Euyyevh.  érrevdav obv 1) Kataén 
\ / x / 
Tis THY AUpav H SvaTéwn Kat SiappnEn Tas 
/ + / a > a / 
yopoas, el tis Sucyupifoito TO aiT@o Royo 
iA / id > i o 
@oTep ov, WS avayKn ETL Eivat THY apyoviay 
? / \ x > J; > / WY \ 
exelynY Kal “Nn aTOAWA€VaL* OvdELIA Yap LNnYaV) 
x \ \ / > a 
av ein Ty pev AVpav Ett eivat Srveppwyviav 
lal lal \ ‘ lal > 
TOV yopdav Kal Tas yopdas OvnToedets ovcas, 
\ \ e / > / \ a / 
Thv O€ appoviay aToAwAEVAL THY TOD Oeiov TE 
¢ fol n 
Kal adavatou opodun te Kai Evyyev}, mpotépay 
lal a 2 / > \ / > / BA 
Tov Ovntov atroNomévnv: adda hain avayKn ETL 
i \ \ / x ie 
Tov €ivat ane THY appoviav, Kal Tporepov Ta 
Fike. Kal Tas yopdas Pops Tame eo Tp Tt 
eceivay mabeiy,—xal yap odv, ® LwxKpares, 
oipat éywye Kal avtov ce TodTo évTeOupnabat, 
n_f \ 
OTL ToLovTOY TL padLoTAa UVTodAapBavopev TV 
/ la) s 
uy eivar, woTep evTEeTALévoU TOU THpaTos 
n ~ la \ na 
Hav Kal cuVEyouevou UTO Oeppwovd Kal wuypod 
lal la) / a a 
Kal Enpod Kal bypov Kal TovovT@Y TWWOV, KpPaow 
y a if Ni \ 
eival Kal appoviay avT@y TovT@Y THY r>WuXnV 
an na lal \ vy, lal 
HOV, eTedavy TadTAa KaABS Kal peTpios Kpaly 
a / x 5 
T™pos adAnra. eb ody TUyXaVvEeL n Wun ova 
a 4 e Lad N En} 
appovia Tis, OMAOV OTL, OTAV vara On TO TOMA 
eA b / A > 67 € \ / \ XX 
HMOV au“eTpwS 7) eTiTAaOH UTO voT@Y Kai adAwY 
n \ \ \ 2) Ve. b \ c / 
KAKO, THY pev ruyny avayKn evOvs vTapyxer 
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> f / 5 @ / 4 
aTrohk@Aéval, Kaitep ovoav OevotaTny, wamTrep 
if > a / 
Kal al drAdav appoviar ai tT &v Tos POoyyous 
a a n 4 lal 
Kal ai év tots tov Snusoupyov epyos Tact, 
a ie \ 
Ta O€ REtpava TOV TepaTos ExaoTOU TONUY 
/ / Y x x a“ Xx 
xpovev mapapéverv, Ews adv 1 Kataxav0n 7 
a ¢ 5 \ An \ / le 
KaTacaTy. Opa ovv mpos TovTOY TOV oYyoV Tt 
a a io \ NV 
pyjoopev, éay Tus aktot Kpaow ovaav THY uxnV 
lal lal lal / Ve 
Tov év TO copate ev TO Kadrovpevp CavaT@ 
, ) / 
TpoTnyv amodrvobat. 
Ale ic / 
XXXVIL. AvaPréhas obv 6 Lwxpatns, GaTrep 
/ , / 
Ta TOAAG €l@Oe, Kal pedvacas, Aixkara pévTot, 
54 f CSS / > § Cena > , 
épy, Eyes 0 Lippias. Ef ody TIS UuaV EvTTOPH- 
an i: \ \ 
Tepos é€uov, TL ovK amrexpivato; Kal yap ov 


/ 7 3 c / fal / a 
pavriws e0tKey aTTo“Eev@m TOU RoOYov. doxel 


a \ nan 
MéVTOL poe xphval Tpo THs arroKpicews ETL 
lf + if. > lal / 8 i > an 
mpotepov KéSntos axodcat, TL av Ode éyxanrel 
tal X06 o / ") Va Ny , 
T® Royo, Wa xYpovov éyyevosévov PBovdeveo- 
/ la) My. 
pela Tt épodpev, Ererta Sé axovcavtas 7 
a > lal nn / 
auyxepeiy avtots, éay te SoK@ot mpocadew, 
2\ Oe / cf a) ¢ ry a n / . 
€av O€ pn, ovTas dn UTrEpdiKEety TOD RoOyoU. 
s) oan ae? 5 ie ied 9 Tah L / 5 \ 
arr’ aye, 7 8 Os, @ KéBns, Réeye, TL Fv TO 
\ i fa} n 2 7 / / / 
a€ av Opattov |amiotiav rapéye]. Aéyw 67, 
5 DN @ baa 5) / 

» & 0s 0 KéBns. ewol yap daiverar ere ev 
fal oh a c / Ss / ¢ lal 
TS avT@® oO Royos eivat, Kal, OTEp ev Tots 
/ @ nH / aN »” + 4 
mpoolev €eyouev, TaUTOV eyKAnWa exe. STL 
\ \ 9 € fal ¢ \ \ \ > / 
pev yap Hv nuov  wWuyt Kal mply eis Tdde 
N 25 6 A > > 2) \ SUBS , 
To €idos édOety, ovK avaTiPeuar pi) odyt Tavy 

y , > \ 5) a 
yaplevT@s Kal, eb pn eraybés eotw eitely, 
, € lal ’ 5 8 lal fa] ¢ \ \ > 
Tavu iKkavas amodedetyOar+ ws b€ Kal amoba- 
/ lal Yj if fal a 
VOVT@Y NUM ETL TOU EgTAaL, OD pot SoKEl THOE. 
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(she \ > > / 
@S MeV OVK LaYUpOTEpOY Kal TOAVYpPOVL@TEpoV 
\ t ’ n a 

ux cepatos, ov Evyywpd TH Lypiov dvte- 
re lal / a 

Miyet> Sox? yap pow waou TovToLs Tavu ToXD 

§ , / 5 x / € / + 
vapépew. Ti oty adv dain oO Royos étt 
b) lal \ ¢ lel / fal 

amvatets, émeldi) opas atoOavovtos Tob avOpo- 

/ > Q / 4 ” \ \ 

Tov TO ye acGevéotepoy Ett bv; TO Sé TOND- 
s > a A 5 
Xpovimtepov ov SoKxel cot avayKatoy eivar rt 
, =. / a / \ \ an 
omlec0ar év ToT TO ypovw; pos 81) ToUTO 

46 sae es yx t hg we, 
TOE EéTigKE al, Ei TL A€yW* ElKOVOS Yap TLVOS, 
\ ef 
@s éoixev, Kayo @aotrep Lupplas Séopat. éyot 
\ tal et / a ¢ 
yap SoKxet opoiws éyer@ar TadTa, waoTrep av 
\ / 4 a" 
Tis Tept avOpwrrov vpavtov mpecBUTov amoba- 
/ / la \ / / 
vovTos eyot ToUTOY TOV RoOyov, 6TL OvK aTrO- 
©. > Pg a: tal / 
Aodev 0 avOpwrros AXAN Eats Tov cas, TEKLNpPLOY 
f ve 
6€ mapéyoito Ooudtiov 0 nyrelyeTo avTos 
©. fe 4 2 \ lal \ > b / 
UPNVAMEVOS, OTL ETTL THY Kal OVK aTrohone)?, 
a / / 
kal el Tis amictoin avT@, avepwT@n TOTEpoV 
/ \ VA / Xx 
TorvypovidTepov eats Ta Yyévos avOpwrov 4) 
e Vi Pe / BA >} / 
ipatiov év ypela Te dvTos Kat dopovpévov, 
Wd ef \ \ n 
amoxpivauévov Sé Twos bTt Tov TO TOD 
2 ee ” > lal ig ss ” 
avOporrov, .olovto amocedetyOat OTL TavTOS apa 
lal a ” 0 an > / ’ yy / 
parrov 0 ye avOpwiros oWS EOTLY, ETTELON) TO 


/ 
“ye Oduyoypov@tepoy ovK aTrodwdev, TO 8 


5 > Yj if \ 
oiwat, @ Lppia, oly oUTws ever" oKOTrEL yap 
SS \ a f a A BN e / 4 
Kal ov & REyYoO. TAS yap av virodaBot OTe 

€ an fe ¢ \ es / 
einbes Reyer O TOUTO Aéywov: O yap UpavTns 
e n e \ 
ovTOS TOAAa KaTaTpiipas ToladTa ipdaTia Kal 
/ 
Ddynvapevos exelvoy ev UoTepos aTrohw)ev 
n 5) n \ / i) Ip 
TONA@V OVTWY, TOD O€ TENEUTALOU OipaL TPOTEpoOS, D 
S > / a / v4 + fa f, 
Kal ovdévy TL paAdov TovToV eEvexa avOpwrTros 
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/ ’ f: 
éotw iwatiov davrotepov ovd acbevéotepov. 
\ P \ e S > / 6 > XN \ 
THY avTyy Oé oipar eixova dé€att av Wwuyn 
an / D or IN a \ 
Tpos oOMa, Kal TIS éyov avTa TadTAa TreEpL 
> la) / ey, 7 Us ¢ e \ 
aUTaY péTPL AV pol patvorto Eye, @S 1) MEV 
i (A \ an / 
apuyn Torvxpoviey éott, TO bé THua aabeve- 
\ ? / > \ Ni XN 
OTEpov Kat OALYOXPOVLWTEPOV’ GAAG yap av 
n fal \ vA 
pain éxdotnv Tov wAWuyoy TOAAa GwpaTa 
A / lf 
KatatpiPew, ddAws Te Kal ef TOANA ETH Bien: 
rn 7 » lal 
el yap péot TO THua Kal aToNAVOLTO eTL CaYTOS 
a \ \ \ / 
Tov avOpaétov, add’ 7 uy) aet TO KaTaTpLBo- 


, a aN ¢ i 
E pevoyv avudaivor, avayxatoy pevtay ein, omoTe 


88 


/ / \ a / 
amoAdvoiTo 9) Wuyn, TO TedAEUTaAioy vVdacpa 
n \ Uf, / VA 
TUXELY AUTH EXoVTAaY Kal TOUTOV jovoU TpoTépaY 

? : , a a (Bae) 
amo\Avobat, amrodouévns dé THS wWuyhs ToT 
BA Ni / a > / 2 rf. \ 
non THY vow THs acleveias emiderkvot TO 

an \ \ / lA 7 
copa Kal Tayd carrey SvoiyoiTo, waTEe TOUT@ 
lal / + + / lal is 
TO Oyo ovTW akloy TicTEVoaYTA OYappEiy, ws, 
> ss > / y id lal ¢ \ 
érrevoay aro0dvepev, ETL Tou nuav  rwAWuyi) 
4 ? / \ he 4 an / 
éoTW. €b yap TIS Kal TAEOV ETL TO REyovTE 
x a \ 1p / 8 A > A \ 
[)] & ov Déyers ouyywopHoeev, Sovs avT@ 1) 
/ > lal \ \ / an te 
poovov €v TO Tpiv Kal yevéc0ar Huds xpove 
= Qe \ , \ 
civat nuav Tas r~buyds, GdAAa pondevy Kode 

\ \ 2 fe , 

Kal érevdav amobavwepev éeviwy éts eivar Kal 
BA \ iy i \ b} an 
écecOar Kal ToAANdKIs yevncecOat Kal atrobavel- 
Ly WA \ aw ON te > \ 5 
cbat abfis: ovTH yap avTo pices toyupor eivat, 
4 Wf if \ ? I 
@oTE TOAAAKLS Yuyvomevny rAruyny AVTEXELV* 

\ \ lal na / lal 
dods dé Tatra éxeivo pnKkéte cvyywpol, jn ov 

a \ > a a , 

Tovely avTnv é€v Tals oddais yevéoecow Kal 
a v ; if nn 
TedkeuT@oay ye ev Twe TOV OavaToYv TavTaTacww 

/ fal \ \ / 

aTtodvabat TodToy dé Tov Pavatov Kal tadrny 
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\ a a a 
Thv Suddvow Tob cHpwaTos, 1) TH Wyn pepe B 
lj / . 
OrNeOpov, pndéva dain ecidévar- adtvatov yap 
i ¢e fal lal fal 
civat oT@ovy aicbavecOar Hudv: ef S& TodTO 
8 


wn 


WA ” > \ Ve / + a 
ovUT@s Exel, ovdert TpoanKer OavaTtov Pappodvtt 
\ > 2 f val a 3 \ a 
Hn ovK avontws Oappetv, ds av pH evn atrodetEa 

4 2 \ \ lA 
OTe €oTt wuyn Tavtdtacw abavatov Te Kal 
2 nV fa] ‘s > Oe / 3 / as JBN \ 
avwdelpov: es O€ pn, avayKny eivat adel Tov 
/ an fol a 
HédXovTa arroVavetcbar Sedvévas tTép THS abTod 
n \ lal lal nr / / 
go Wuyys, pn ev TH viv To cw@patos dvabevEa 
/ 
TavTaTacw aroAnTat. ne 
rx 5 YJ if 
XXXVI. Udvtes otv axovoavtes citovtay © 
> a > lal / e cf > ie 
avTav andas dueTéOnuev, @s aTepov édéyopmev 
\ 2 ih ef ¢€ \ a y rh 
Tpos adAHAovs, STL UITO TOD EumpocVev Aoyou 
/ a if 
apodpa TeTrecpévous mas Tadw edoKovy ava- 
a / 
tapdéar Kat eis amiotiay KataBadeiv ov povov 
lal / if b) \ iN ? \ 
TOlS TpoEerpnuevolts Doyols, aGAAA Kal Els TA 
A If Ka / \; > \ ” 
vatepov pédrovTa pnOyjcecOat, jun ovdSevos AEvot 
eiuev Kpital %) Kal Ta Tpdywata arioTa 7. 
/ s / 
EX. Ny todvs Oeots, & Paidav, cvyyvopuny 
an if la) > i vf 
w ye yo tuly. Kal yap avTOV pe VOY aKovoarTa 
lal / / \ > \ bf / 
Gov ToLvovTov TL réyetv TpOS emavTov eTEpyeTat 
/ S Ya Vth / ¢ \ 48 
tive obv ett TLcTEVoomEY NOYD; ws yap THpodpa D 
x BA A ¢ > Zz »- / n 
mibavos ov, dv 0 LwKpatns édeye oyov, voY 
/ lal / 
els amwotiavy KatatértoKev. Oavpactas yap 
c , e , \ na \ 
15 MOV O AOryos ovTOS avTIAauBaveTaL Kal VOY Kal 
\ an S \ if 
ael, TO appoviay TWA Huav eivat THY Wuyny, 
e / ¢ ni 4 \ > a) 
Kal doTep UTéuvncév pe pynOeis OTL Kal avT@ 
lal N / / / 
pow TadTa TpovdedoxTo* Kal wavy Séopa Taw 
an x / A 
@omep €& apyfs adddov TLvOS RoOYoU, OS ME 
la) / b) / 
2 Teloes OS TOD aobavovTos ov cuVaTrcOvyTKEL 
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/ / 5 \ K Sie 4 
Hh uy. Réye obv mpos Aros, m7 0 Loxparns 
na / \ if 5) To 
EpeTHAGe TOV Royov; Kal ToTEpoy KakKELVOS, 
A Cis I By 8 / ares, 2 06 
@oTrep Umas ys, Evdnros TL éyéveTo ayOopevos 
3 / jal t \ 
) ov, GAG mpaws €Bonfer TO ROyYO; Kal 
lal x lal / Cary / 
ixavas éBonOnoe i évdeds; TavTa hiv dierOe 
Vi 
ws Svvacat axpiBéotara. 
a 9 , 
AIA. Kal pv, © “Eyéxpates, roddakis 
/ SS / > J a iN > / a 
Oavpacas LwKpaTn ov Ta@TOTE MaddoV HydoOny 
3 / / \ i > cy 
89 7) TOTE Tapayevopevos. TO pev oly every O TL 
/ I al y Oe + > \ ” 
peAEYOL EKELVOS LOWS OVOEY ATOTOY" arra eyworye 
/ lal n fal 
padiota eOavpaca avTod TpaTov ev TOTO, 
n Va a fy 
@s noéws Kal evpevOs Kal ayapévM@s THY VEeavi- 
st / ’ VA y & an id > / 
oK@Y TOV OYoY aTredéEaTO, ETrELTA Hua@Y as oFEwsS 
a Bey / n / 
joOeto 0 TemrovOepmev TO TOV oywv, eretTa 
5 lal ») A / 
@> ed nuads ldoato Kal woTep TepevyoTtas Kal 
UA 
HTTHUEVOUS aveKaréoaTo Kal TpovTperev pods 
/ Ns r / 
TO TapéTecOal TE Kal GucKOTEY TOV oyoD. 
EX. Ilés 387; 
3 n lol 
AIA, “Ey épa. érvyov yap év Sebi 
> a / \ \ if SN fe 
avtTod KaOievos Tapa THY Kivny ert yapwarln- 
/ ¢ \ > 
B ov Tivos, 0 d€ emt Tord inAoTépov 7 eyo. 
, 5 \ \ 

Katawnoas ovy pou THY Kehadynv Kal cupTécas 
\ a / 
Tas €Tl TO avyéve Tpiyas—eEloVer yap, o7OTE 

12 hi >? / 

TUYOL, Talley pov els Tas Tpiyas—Adpiov 87, 

’/ ” “a ca) ") \ Ni / b) fal 

edn, Lows, ® Paidwr, Tas Kaas KO“as aTroKEpeEl. 

Y 3 if 5 

“Eouxev, vy 8 eyo, & Lwxpates. OdK adv ye 

> \ / > \ / 5 > , / 

éwol metOn, “AAA TL; Hw S éyd. Trpepor, 

yy > Xi \ > \ \ \ If, 

eon, Kay® Tas é€uas Kai od TavTas, édvTep 
¢ a e / / \ NX , 

ye niv 0, Aoyos TeNeUTHON Kal pn SvV@MEOA 
ai oN > 7 \ 4 RL > \\ a 

Cc avTov avaBimcacbar. Kat éywy dv, ei od elnv 
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Kal je Stapedryou ) haryos, evopKov av TOUR: 

Sess daomep “Apyetos, ra ™ porepov KOMLNTELD, 

Bp dv viKiow avapaxyopuevos TOV Suppov TE 

kal KéBntos doyov. 7AAN, Fw 8 éya, Tpos 
ss 6Uo éyeTas oS 6 “Hpakdijs olds te elvas. 
"ANA Kal epé, épn, Tov *loveawv TAPAKANEL, 
éws ett hds éotiv. Llapaxad® roivuv, edn, 
ovx ws “Hpakdijs, aAN as ‘TodXews Tov “Hpaxnr#. 
Ovdev dioicer, én. 

XXXIX. “AANA TpaTov cirAaBnOdpev Te 
ma0os pn mwa0wopev. Td rotov; wv 8 éya. 
M7 yevopueba, 7 & 65, pucdroyor, wotrep of D 
pucdvOpwror yiyvouevor’ os ovK ott, en, 
6 Tt ay tis petlov tovTov Kaxov madoe + 
Noyous pucncas. yiyvetas Sé &€« Tod avTov 


nn 


TpomTou pucoroyia Te Kal picavOpwria. 1 TE 
yap pucavOparia évdverar éx Tod apodpa Tit 
Tictevoa, avev téxvns, Kal Hynoacba trav- 
rw TaTact ye adnOn eivar Kal bysh Kal mooTov 
TOV avOpwrov, émevta OAiyov vaTepov evpeEty 
ToUTOY Tovnpov Te Kal dmictoy Kai avdus 
€Tepov* kal étay TodTOo TroAdaKis TaOn TES, 
Kal wrod TovT@Y pddoTa ods av HynoalTo 
15 OlKeLOTaTOUS Te Kal étaspoTatous, TedevT@V 61) E 
Oapa mpocKpovor puced Te TavTas Kal HyErTaL 
ovdevos ovdév tyes eivat TO Tapatray. 1%) OvK 
jyoOncar ov TovTO yiyvopuevov ; Ildvu ye, Hv 
8 éyo. Odxodv, 4 8-65, aicypov, Kai didov 
20 bts dvev Teyvns THS TEpl TavOpwrrela 0 ToLOdTOS 
vpnadar émuyerped Tots avOpwmors ; € yap mov 
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/ a of 4 e/ BY 
peta TEXUNS €XPNTO, MOTTED EVEL, OUTMS aV 
/ \ \ \ \ \ 
HYNTATO, TOUS pevy YpPNTTOVS Kal TrovNpoUS 

/ te i) if \ \ \ 
apddpa odiyous eivar éxatépous, Tods Sé peTakv 
, fal )p / ey 7 
mrelatous. lds réyeus; Epynv eyo. “Oortep, 
> Ser: AN a 48 lal Nt aN A 
7 & Os, jept TOY opodpa opLKPOY Kal peyanov 
4 5 x / / x 
oles TL oTravi@TEpoy elvar 7) opodpa peyav 7 
t \ > a Ba x / x 
opodpa puxpov e&eupety avOpwrov % KUva 1 
” © nr XN LO} \ x bu x > SN 
GO OTLODY ;+ 7) av Tayvy 7 Bpadvy, ) ataypov 
> / x \ x tb x > v 
 KaXOV,  NEvKOV 7 péAaVva; 7 OVK HaOncaL 
lal / \ \ + a 
éTl TavT@Y TOV TOLOVTM@Y Ta pev AKpa TOV 
b] / / \ b) / N be \ 
écyaTov ondvia Kal odliya, Ta 6€ petagu 
\ / S > > ie 
apOova cal mordrkga; Lldvu ye, Hv 8 eyo. 
lal > \ be 
Ovxody ole, én, eb movnpias ayav mpotebein, 
5) / \ la) \ , 
mavu ay odjyous Kal évtadda Tovs mpwTovs 
n ? / 5 > > ie ON / 
gpavivar; Etxos ye, Av & éyd. HKixos yap, 
BY > N / N 2) 4 tg / ° 
épn* GANA TAVTH MEV OVY OpoLoL OL AOYOL TOS 
> / b] \ nr [al \ tf > \ 
avOpaTros, aA cov viv 61) TpodyovTos éyw 
> / od a 2) , ® 5) 4 Vi 
epeoTrouny, adr €xKELVN, 1); ETELOGV TLS TLTTEVTN 
/ XN; > lal ‘2. BA n \ \ 
oye Twi adnOet civar advev THS Tepl Tods 
/ / ” D / A by lal 
Noyous TEeXVNS, KATELTA OALyoY VaTEpoy avTo 
d0€& 59 3 ey \ yA Sey, ss > 
m rvrevodns elvat, éviote pev Ov, évioTE OUK 
” \ 5 (4 \eeek \ / NN 
wv, Kal adOus Etepos Kal EtEepos: Kal padiota 61) 
¢€ \ vv Sy X: / / 
ol Tept Tovs avTiNoyLKods NOyous StaTpivavTes 
C3) > 7 lal 
cic? OTL TedXeUTa@VTES olovTaL TopwmTaToL yeyo- 
id / id 
vévat Te Kab KaTavevonKévat povot OTL ovTE 
lal / > \ e/ NS (< \ > \ / 

TOV TpayUaTwY ovdevds ovdEeY Les OVE BEBatov 
+ lal / > \ iA \ ” > n 
ovTe TOV NOYOV, AXNAA TAaVTA TA OVTA ATEXVOS 
ef > > / ” \ / / \ 
womep év Kupirm avo kal Kato otpépetat Kat 
/ FE 2 us \ t , \ 5 
xpovoy ovdéva ev ovdevi péver. Ilavu ev odv, 

/ r a / a > , 
Epnv eyo, adnOH Déyets. Ovdcodv, ® PDaidwr, 
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y” >’ ee N if \ / > 
épn, olxtpov av ein TO Tabos, ef dvTos 8% TwWos 
> a \ / ii a 
arnOovs Kai BeBaiov Aoyou Kai Suvarod Kata- 
an bg N \ / 
vonoat, éTeiTa Oia TO TapayiyvecOat ToLovTous 
XN / an > a \ \ a 
Tlat Royous Tols avTois ToTé pev SoKovow 
>? ie 5 \ \ / 
ahnbéow eivat, tote S& pH, pr) éavToy Tis 
aiTL@ro éé } : awa ( WANA 
( noe THY EavTOU aTexviay, adda 
fal \ \ b) lal / if 
TedevTaV Ova TO adyely Aopevos emt TOUS NOyoUS 
Ler ed id a \ anf 
ab é€avTov THY aiTiavy aTwcaito Kal dn Tov 
\ / bs fo \ rn : an 
orov Biov pucdyv te Kal Aovdopdv SiaTedo?, 
n 6e byA fol > Ws x4 ] f 
TOV oe dVTMY THS adnOEias TE Kal émLaTHNS 
/ \ X / 5 >’ ie \ 
orepnGein. Nn tov Alia, fv 8 éyd, oixtpor 
onta. 
a \ / an 
XL. Hparov pev toivuv, bn, tovtTo evda- 
n \ \ / \ / 
BnOapev, Kail py Tapimpev eis THY ~ruyny, ws 
a / Z >Q\ i. \ S > \ 
TOV NOyov KivduVEveL oOvdev Uylés Eivat, AAA 
AN a 4 € lal ” ¢ n oY 
TOAU parrov OTL NmEtS OUT@ UYLwWS EXO[ED, 
2 NS 2 , \ / ¢€ fa) ” 
ara avdpiotéov Kal tpobvuntéov vyas yeu, 
\ x 9S a \ a 4 
col pev ovv Kal Tois GAXOLS Kal TOD ETreLTA 
se \ > lal “if lal 
Biov tavtos &vexa, enol dé avtod &vexa Tov 
/ / tal / 
Oavatov: as Kiwovuvetm eywmye €V TO TapovTL 
fal / / Yj > > 
Tept avtod TovTov ov dtirocopws Exe, GAR 
ef id / B) / ii \ MN 
@oTrEp ol Tavu atraidevToL PidovetK@s. Kal yap 
a if / > , rf \ 
éxetvou OTav Tepi Tov audpioPyTwoWw, OTN pmev 
” \ fe DY id / ga > / 
éyes mepl av av 0 Royos 9 ov dpovTifovorr, 
a \ A > \ éO an 86 nr 
émas 6€ & avtol eevtTo tavTa do0€er ois 
fal lal \ > , 
mapodow, TovTo mpoOuvpodytat. Kal éy@ ob 
an a / n , > 
Sox ev TO TapdvTt TocoUTOY povoy éxEelvaV 
a la A r) \ 
Suoicew* ov yap Omws Tols Tapovow a eyo 
If n L) f > N 
Néyo Soker adnOA civar mpoOvpnOjcopat, eb p7) 
/ / > ToL, > Led > \ vA aN 
ein TApEpyov, AXN OTWS AUTH EMOL O TL LadLaTA 
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/ 4 / / > /- 
B dokes oTas eye. Royifouar yap, ® dire 
a a 3. eEN & 
étaipe, Oéacat ws TEOVEKTLKAS* Eb MEV TUYYXaVEL 
a n \ M4 \ Lol 
aXnO}H dvta & Neyo, KANDS 51) Eyer TO TrevcO vas: 
/ a i fal / 
ei O€ pndévy eoTe TEAEUTHTAVTL, GAN’ OvY TOUTOV 
/ \ \ \ la) / e 
ye TOV Ypovoy avToY TOY pd Tod BavaTou HTTOV 
a fal \ 14 ? / ¢ \ 
Tois Tapovdaw andijs Ecouat ddupopevos. 7 O€ 
lal N, X 
57 dyvord poe avtn od EvvdiaTerel, KaKov yap 
x 9 3 ? > / A 5) ra 
av mv, AXdX oXrlyov vaoTepoy aTroretTat. Tap- 
. / / 9S / = \ VA 
ecxevacpevos 8, ébn, © Luppla te Kal KéBys, 
\ / fal / x 
ovTwal epyouat ert Tov oyov: bueis pévToL, av 
/ \ / / 
éwol TelOnobe, curxpov ppovticavtes Lwxpatous, 
a / \ lal / an 
THS O€ aAnOecias TOAD padXov, éav pév Te Dpiv 
na > \ tA é 2 My fe 
Sox adrnbés Eye, TUVOMoNoyHacaTe, eb SE LN, 
fh : , \ 
TavTt Oye ayvTiTeiveTe, OTTMS pI) eyo UIT 
/ a 
mpoOvuias dua ewavTov Te Kal tds éEaTratHnoas 
of / NS / N: > 
@OTTEP MéNTTA TO KEVTPOY eYKaTANLTTOV olyn- 
Tomas. 
> ? ie lal th 
XLI. *AXN tréov, bn. mpeTrov pe vro- 
/ ry / \ / / 
pvyjcate & édéyeTe, éav pt) hatvwpat peyvnpevos. 
i \ / Ss Tal 
Liuppias pev yap, os éyeuar, atioTee Te Kal 
va) \ € \ oe ld \ 
hoBeitat, py Woy Owos Kal Gevotepov kal 
/ A fa) fd i b 
Kahdwov Ov TOU GwLaTOS TpoaTrohNUNTaL EV 
¢e , 5 a 
appovias etder otca: KéBns dé por ed0Fe Todt 
\ 2 \ a , / 5 
fev emol cuyywpelv, TokVYpoVLMTEpoY ye eEivaL 
\ / \ t Yl 
Wuynv c@matos, adAG Tobe Adnrov TavTi, pM 
SS N 
Toa 67 TwuaTa Kal TONAAKLS KaTaTpiibaca 
€ \ \ ° an la) a 
n wWuxn TO TEAEVTAiOYV TAMA KaTANITOUCA Vo 
bk ste ? / \ 3 SL aN a / 
avUTN aTOANUNTAL, KaL 7 AUTO TOUTO OadvaTos, 
a /- > \ n / 
uyis OreOpos, evel cHma ye adel atroAdAdpeEvor 
Oe / S ” ed xX a> > Ye eS 
ovdey TaveTat. Apa AAN  TAUT €oTlVY, ® 
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fi x / a a a a 
Lippia te kat KéBns, & Sel Huds éricKxoreicbas ; 
> \ / St ee M t 

vy@poroyertny On TadT eivar aupw. Llorepov 
5 y / \ 4 / > 
ouv, €byn, Tavtas Tovs eumpocGe Royous ovK 
>) / x \ f \, 
atrobéyeo Oe, 7) Tors pév, Tos & 0}; Tods per, 
cae \ > > a f 
ehatnv, tos & ov. Ti ov, 4 S& bs, Tept 
a / fa) / / > z BA \ 
exetvou Tod Royou RéyeTe, Ev @ Ehapev THY 
‘a >? / a / 
pabnow avauvynow eivat, Kal tovtov ovtas 
/ 7 Yi / lal 
EYOVTOS avayKalws Eye AdOOL TpOTEpoY HudY 
eu \ / lal a 
eivat THY Wuxny, Tply ev TO ToOpaTe evdeOjvat ; 
’ 4 / ¢ / a 
Eyo pév, pn o KéBns, Kat tote Oavpactdas 
/ ’ lal lal 
os éreicOnvy it aiTov Kai viv éupévo os 
>’ \ / ga a oe Yj ¢ 1 
ovdevt Aoyo. Kal pv, bn 0 Xepplas, Kar 
HEN Bb) 
avTos otTws eyo, Kai mavy av Gavydloups, eb 
/ , 2- N / \ ¢ 
foot Tepi ye TovTov ada Tote Sokevev. Kal oO 
2 a 
Lwxparns, AdAa avaykn co, edn, @ Eéve 

fal yf / I. 

OnBaie, addra S0Ea, éavTrep peivy de 7 olnass, 
\ / \ La Uy an Ss 
TO appoviay pev eivar cvvOerov Tpayya, uynv 

n \ a 
5é dppoviay twa ek THY KaTad TO copa 
évtetapévav avyKxcicbar. ov yap Tou amodéeer 

a / 5 / 
ye auTod AéyovTos, WS TpOTEpoy HV apmLovia 
lal en 4 > \ 
ovyKepevn, mply éxetva eivar €& wv eder adTny 
a A / a / a 
acuvteOnvar.  amrodéEec; Ovddapds, ébn, @ 
, > / oO = > o ¢ A 
Lwxpates. Aicbdver ody, 8 65, Ore Tabra 
/ 4 an \ a \ 
co. cupPBaives Néyew, OTav gys pev eivat THY 
SQ/ \ 
spuyny mpl Kat eis avOparov eidos Te Kat 
a S) / <3 \ > \ / > 
capa adixécOat, civat dé avTnv cvyKEpevny EK 
la) \ \ if) f 
TOV ovdéT@ bvYT@Y; ov yap 61) appovia YE 
rn aA ? \ / 
cou TowovTov éoTW 0 ametkalers, AAA TPOTEpoY 
\ (3 / »” 
Kat % AVpa Kal ai yopdal Kai ot POoyyou Ere 
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AVAaPHLOOTOL OVTES YLYVOVTAL, TENEVTALOY O€ TaVTMY C 
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ee / \ a > , 
Evviotatat  apyovia Kal TpwTov amroAAUTAL. 
e 5 ¢ / / a r 
ovUTOs odv goL O NOYos éxelvo Tas EvVAacETAL ; 

an ¢ / \ if 9 3; dices 

Ovsapads, &bn 0 Xeppias. Kal pujv, 4h 8 6s, 
/- / A 5 

mpéres ye elmrep TH GAWD oy Evywd@ eivat 

\ ry \ ig M4 / / 54 ¢ 
Kal T@® Tept apyovias. IIpémes yap, epn o 

/ ia / oe \ > 56 
Luppias. Otros tolvuv, py, col ov Evv@dos, 
> 2 v4 / (3 lal lal ie \ 
aXN opa' qToTepov aipee TOY Royo, THY 

5 Xx \ if 
pdOnow avapynow eivar 1 uxnv appoviar ; 
IloAv parrov, &py, exeivov, @ Loxpartes. 00€ 
if: / / \ 
bev yap por yéyovey avev amrodeiEews peta 

/ ¢/ a 
€lKOTOS TLVOS Kal evTpeTretas, O0ev Kal Tots 
morrois Soxet avOperrois: éyo S€ Tots dia TOV 

/ / / 
elkoT@y Tas amrodetEets moLvoupévots Royous 
/ § 5 > / \ + > \ \ 
Evvotoa otaw aravoow, Kal ay Tis avTovs MH 
guratrnTa, ed para é€atraTa@or, Kal év 

/ \ > 5 By, oe ¢ \ 
YyeWmEeTpLa Kal é€v Tois addoLS ATacW. oO bé 

\ a , / 

Tepl THS avauvncews Kal paOnoews Roryos bv 

/ 
bTobécews abias amrodéEacOat elpntar. éppnOn 

/ ss 5 
yap mov ovTws Huov eivas 1) Wuyn Kal ply 
> lal > / ‘A 
els cpa adixécOar, woTEp avTH EoTLY ) ovata 
Yj \ / \ an » 
éyouca THY éT@vupiay THY Tod d éoTLW. eyo 
\ / \ n 
dé tavTnv, ws euavtov teiOw, ixaves te Kal 
? A 2 / /, a ¢ 
opOas amodédeypat. avayKkn ody pol, ws eotKke, 
8 NY a / > n / BA ? / 
ta TAVTA pNTE ewavTovV pnTEe AAXoU aTrodé- 

fa) NG (J fe 3 ig i 
xecbar NéyovTos, ws Wuyn éoTW appovia. 

/ i LY ? ¢ 5 / a 

XLU. Te 64 97 & 65, & Doppia, THSe ; 

a Vi x 
Soxet cor appovia 1) addy Twi cvvbéce 

/ / 5 > ny 
TpoonKe adrAwS Tas eye 7) wS av é€xeiva 
” > re x / a 
eyn €& ov av ovyKéntar; Ovédapds. Ovddé 

\ fal G b 9S / 
NV TTOLELY TL, WS EYOLMAL, ovoeé TL TAoYXeEw aXXo 
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AY 


s) x b ee XN a xX / 6 — / 
map a av éxelva 4 Tou,  Taoyn; Yvvédn. 
> ” e a , / 
Ovx« apa nycioOat ye TpoonKer appoviay TovTwY 
2 n x lal 2 ¢ 
e& wv av avyteOn, arr ErecOar. Yuveddoxer. 
an if lal - lot 
TloAnX0d dpa Set evavtia ye appovia KiwyOhva 
XN / 4 n a 
17 PbéeyEacbar 4 TL AdAO evavTLWOHVaL Tois 
€ fol fe lal 
avuThns pépecw. Iloddod pévtot, bn. Ti &€; 
5) ef / 5 
ovy ovT@S adpmovia TépvKev eivar EéExaoTN 
e / & x e al > te + 
appovia, ws av apyoc87; Ov pavOdave, épy. B 
/ 3 > oe x \ lal fal 
Ovyi, 8 6s, dy pev padrov dpyocb7 Kal 
. \ f a 
13 él TRéov, ElTEep eVdéxEeTAL TodTO ryiyverOaL, 
lal / xX €: uf y si / ? f) 
padXdov TE av appwovia ein Kal Treiwv, et 6 
& / N73) OF CS / No 57 
HTTOV TE Kal em” EXaATTOV, HTTOV TE Kal EXATTOY ; 
/ = a x n \ / 4 “3 
Ilavy ye. ~H oty éote tobdTo wept ~uyny, doTe 
x / an 
Kal KaTa TO opuLKpoTaToY waAdov éETépay Etépas 
lal / ‘ an x ’ /- 
aorpuyns emt méov Kal paddov 1 em €XaTTOV 
\ e > \ lal S / bed 
Kal iTTOV avTO TOVTO eivat, ~uyny;  Ovd 
¢ a l4 / / la \ if 
omwatiovv, édn. PDépe én, én, mpos Atos: 
/ Ni \ rn if \ 
héyeta uy?) 1) ev vody Te éyely Kal apeTHY C 
rc aa ig 
kal eivar ayabn, 7) d€ dvotdy Te Kal poyOnpiay 
2 Kal eval Kak; Kal TavTa aAnOas NéyeTas ; 
lal / an 5S / \ 
"ArnOGs pévto. Tov otv Oepevoy wwoyny 
S / a > 
adppoviav eivar Ti tis pyjoes Tavta dvta eivat 
a o / \ \ \ fi 
év Tails >uyais, THY TE apEeTHY KaL THY KaKiay ; 
/ / 5 Uf \ ? 
TOTEpoy apwoviay av Twa addANV Kal avap- 
AN N\ ‘Ss ig / \ b) / 
jo pooTtiav ; Kal Ty pev npwoo8aL, THY ayabny, 
a if yf vd 
Kal éxew €v avTH appovia ovon adAnV appoviar, 
/ 5 \ 
THY O& GVapwooToOY aUTHnY TE €ivaL Kal OUK 
A / > / / 3) / € 
éyew év avtn addnv; OvK eyo éywy’, edn o 
rh > lal nan > a n_? ch ’ XA 
Sippias, eimetv: Shrov S Ore towadtT art ay 
/ c a be > A 
35 Néyou 0 exelvo wrolguevos. “AAG Tpowpo- D 
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$3 > @® es 
Aoyntat, Edn, pndev padrov pnd HrTov étépav 
a 5 a h) ‘ 
érépas wuyxiy woyns elvar: todTo 8 éate TO 
n 2 A i? > 
Cporoynua, pondev paArov pnd eéml mréov pnd 
Artov pnd em édatrov étépay éEtépas apyoviav 
¢ , * fh f y \ f 
[dppovias] etvar' yap; Udvu ye. Thy o€ ye 4 
n i Ly / 
pendev fAANov poe ATTOV appoviay ovoav pNTE 
a La / ¢ 
Maddov pte HTTov HpyocOar- éotw ovTa@s ; 
» nr vA al 
"Eotrw. ‘H &€ ponte padrgov ponte ArTov 
€ , ” va / X\ - € / 
NpwormEevn ETTLVY O TL TAEOV 7) EAATTOY ApmLoVLAasS 
, BY Nae, ays ” O2 a / 
petével, TO icov; To tov. vKODY Wuyn, 45 
rn hd la » 
émevon) ovdey padrov Od ATTOV GAAN aAANS 
an \ lal 
E avTo TovUTO aux éotiv, ovde bn padXov ovde 
HTTOV Nppootat; Ott. -Todto Sé ye mremovOvia 
’ \ / fy) / 2) N e / / 
ovdey TAov avappootias oVSé apuwovias peTéxou 
” > Ni 9S an ’ 5 an 39 9 
dv; Ov yap otv. Todto 8 ad rerovOvia ap’ 50 
/ / > a 
dy Tt WAéov KaKias 1%) apeThs peTéyor étépa 
érépas, elmep 7 pev KaKia avappootia,  6é 
\ na 
apeT appovia ein; Ovdev mréov. Maarrdov &é 
es 9 / \ \ \ 
94 Yé TOU, @ Luppia, KaTa TOV dpOov Noyov KaKlas 
) / \ bé 7 ¢ 2 / 
ovdepia wuyn pebefer, elmep appovia éeativ: ss 
/ \ / A m= A 
appovia yap SyTrov TavTeN@s avTO TODTO ovca, 
/ b) aes 
appovia, avapphootias ovmoT ay petacyos. Od 
/ Ovdé 8h / i n 
MEVTOL. voé ye OnTov Wyn, otca TavTEehas 
f / n \ / lal 
uyn, Kaxtas. las yap é« ye TOY mpoepn- 
, 5) y a a a 
pévov ; “Ex rovtov dpa tod doyou ipiv Tacat 6o 
\ ip / ¢ if E) \ Ya 
vuyal wavtov Cowv opolws ayalal écovtas, 
G , \ / nr 
elmep omolws w>uyat mepvKaciw avTdo TodTo, 
, 5 sa S Ae dom Ne 
vruxat, eivar. powye OoKxel, Epn, @ LHKpares. 
i \ i lal 5 ye 
H xal Karas doxe?t, 7 8 65, oT réyerOaz, 
B Kal TAO YEW av travta o oyos, el 6p0n 1) 65 
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trobects Av, TO wuxnv appoviav eivac; Os 
oTwatiody, én. 

XLUI. Ti 5€; 9 & 65: tév ev dvOpare 
mavrav éo? & Te aAXO Aéyers ape 7} >uyiy, 
GXrws Te Kal Ppdvysov; Ov« éywye. Totepov 
cvyywpovoayv Tois KaTa TO coma Tabnwacw 
) Kal évavTiovupévny ; Aéyw Sé TO ToLdVde, olov 


ur 


us be id 
Kavpatos évovtos Kal dirxrous éml todvvavTiov 
¢f- \ \ / \ , v: 
EAKEW, TO [LN TlvEeLY, Kal Teivns evovans éml 
\ AY ’ / \ BA / ¢ al 
TO pn eoOiew, Kal Gra pupia Trou opapev 
/ \ \ ° \ \ lal 
evavTLovpevny THY WuxnV Tos KaTa TO TOpa* 
BN yo , \ % > A 5 c / 
1%) ov; Ilavu péev otv. Ovdxodyv ad wporoyn- 
>) lal / ¥. + \ > / 
capev év Tois mpocley pHrot av avTny, 
/ f ® / 
appoviay ye ovoav, évavTia ade ois émiTElvoLTo 
\ a / ¢ a 
Kat yad@To Kal tTaddoLTO Kal addO oOTLODY 
vs 4 ae ts = 
mabos macyo éxelva &€& wv Tuyyaver otca, 
> > ae > / \ A > Xn €. 
5 aAN €EmecOa éxelvois Kal ovToT av nye- 
/ ¢ / y la] \ BA 
poovevery ; “Oporoyyjoapev, Efn' TAOS yap ov; 
5 la) a / eA if 
Ti otv; viv ov wav Tovvavtiov npiv paiverac 
/ / b] / / 
epyalouévn, yemovevoucd TE eEKxelvaY TaVvTMV 
as \ a. \ > / 
e€& ov dnol Tis avTiy eéival, Kal EevavTLOUpLEVn 
> ie; f S \ lal / \ } / 
20 0Nyou TavTa Sua TavTos Tov Biov Kal deoTrO- 
¢ / \ Ni , 
fovca mavTas TpoTrous, Ta pev YadeTwWTEpOV 
"A \ ’ > He / Ni 
Kordbovaa Kal peT aryndoVwY, Ta TE KATA 
\ \ \ \ > / \ \ 
THY yupvacTiKnY Kal THY taTpLKnY, Ta 6é 
/ \ \ > a \ \ 
TpaoTepov, Kal Ta ev amrethovca, Ta be 
a lal / \ ? al \ 
23 vouleTovaa, Tais émiOupiars Kal opyais Kat 
if 5 /- if 
poBows ws AX odca GAD TpdypaTL SLadeyo- 
ve al \ d 5) > / 
pévn; oldv mov Kat “Opnpos €v "Odvoceia 
/ e / \ 08 f 
TeToinkev, OU EyEL TOV vaooea 
F 
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atjnOos S& rAnas Kpadiny avirame prbOo° 
rérAabe 8, Kpadin: Kal Kbvtepov GAO ToT ErAys. 


3 i la an 7 
ap oles avtov tadta Tovhoas Svavoovpevoy ws 
A > if, 
dppovias avThs ovens Kal olas dyecOas tro 
na a a if 
Tov ToD cwpatos Tadd, aXN ovyx Olas ayeLY 
fa) / a 
re tavta Kal Seorodtew, Kal ovons avThAs Twodv 
x 
Oevotépov Tivos mpdypatos 1) Kal? appoviar ; 
Ny Ala, & SexKpates, Ewouye Soxet. Ove dpa, 
> BA ¢€ a > lal lal BA \ 
@ apiote, nuly ovdaun Kaos éeyer Wyn 
appoviay Twa pdvat eivats ovTEe yap av, ws 
” ¢ / 7 a S o 
govxev, ‘Oprp@ Oei@ rrountn opodoyoipev ovTeE 
> \ ¢€ lal > lal ” A vy 
avTot npiv avtois. “Eyes ots, én. 
a / o! > a ¢ 
XLIV. Elev 84, 4 8 35 6 Ywxparns, ta 
NX ¢ / na a - A 
pev “Appovias jyiv tis OnBaixhs Ned Tras, 
id yA / / / AN \ \ / 
@s éovxe, petplws yéyove: Ti dé 67 Ta Kaduov, 
” co) VA n ¢. 4 
épn, ® KéBys, Tas ihacopeba Kat Tint NOYo; 
te lal Ya ¢ / 
Xv poe Soxels, bn 0 KéBys, eEevpjoew: tovrovi 
lal \ / \ 
yodv Tov Oyo TOY Tpos THY apyoviay OBav- 
a > / 
pacTas por elmes ws mapa SdEav. Lippiov 
XN We oe > t / >? 4 ” 
yap éyovTos 6 TL Hroper, Tavu eOavpafor, el 
oe / fa} / fal 
Tu €€eu Tis ypnoacGar TH Oyw avTod: Tavu 
\ os yf 
Hey ody por atotras edokev evOds THY TpeTnY 
f / la) an 
épodov ov déEacOat Tod cod AOyou. Tavita 8) 
> x uf lal 
ovx av Oavpdoaipme Kat tov trod Kddpov Adyov 
? ve = >’ / ¢ 
et wd0or. ~O ‘yabé, bn 6 Swxpatns, pi) wéya 
/ Pr. e lal / 
reye, py Tis npiv BacKavia mepitpétrn Tov 
Ns \ if » 
oyov Tov wéddovTa écecOar. adrrAa 8) TadTA 
\ a 0 fal Nigh ¢ a 3 76) a > \ 
peev TO Oew@ pednoe, Hues dé “Ounpixds éyyds 
BIA 7! Li 
lovtes ewpapela ef apa te réyers. Eats Oe 
\ \ Z: @ lal ? lal aA 
61 TO Kepdravov ov Enreis: akvois emery Ojvar 
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lal \ \ / 
Lav THY Wux7nVY avodeOpovy Te Kat aOdvaToy 
La > / lal 
ovoav, et ditocopos arvnp pérrXrov artrobavel- 
o0a, Oappdav te Kal yovpevos amobavev éxet 
C / / EN ? > Bs / 
ev mpdteav diahepovtas 7) & ev AAW Bio 
\ > Vs \ b) / if IN > / 
Buovs éredeUTa, pt) avonTtov Te Kal HAOov 
/ / \ 
Oapoos Oappnce. To O€ arrodaivew bru icxupov 
A >? OQ \ \ N \ a + / 
TL €oTw 1) ~uyn Kai Oeoewdes Kal tv ete mpo- 
Tepov, Tpiv nuas avOpw@rrous yevécOas, ovdev 
Kodvev dys wavta Tadta pnview abavaciay 
\ / [4 6e / ie / > N 
pev py, OTe S€ TorvxXpowov Té eoTW Wry?) 
A / 
Kal jv Tov TTpoTEpoy apryavov Gcov ypovov 
Kal noeu TE Kal ETpaTTev TOANA ATTA: GAA 
yap ovdéy TL paddov hv abdvatov, adrAa Kal 
SHS \ > > , a a > ne 
avTo TO es avOpemov capa édOeiv apy) Hv 
avTH dr<Opov, @aoTEep vooos: Kal TadaLTr@pov- 
"A \ r \ / ‘ \ nr / 
pévn te 61) TovTOY Tov Biov Fon Kal TEdevTaCA 
>? lal / / > uy 
ye €v TO Kadovpévp Oavatw atroddvorTo. 
/ an 
Stahéper dé 57, ys, ovoey elite atrak eis cOpma 
/ 
EPXETAL elTe ToOAAGKLS, Tpos YE TO €KaoTOV 
nav hoBetcba: mpoonKe yap poBeicGat, et 
fal / 
pn avontos eéln, TO pon EldoTe pnde éxovTe 
f / ¢ > f / b aes eA 
Aoyov Siddvat, ws AOdvaToy éoTt. TowadT aTTa 
3 5 M4 
éotiv olpat, @ KéBns, & réyeus: Kal eEerritndes 
Uf / Ve 
ToA\rNaKLS avarauBava, wa pH Ts Svapvyy 
a yA a A 2) / 
nas, el Té Te PBovreL, mpocOys 7} adéerns. 
A , 
kal 0 KéBns, “AAN ovdev Eywye ev TO TapovTt, 
pn, ote adedeiv ote TpooOetvar Séopwas’ eos 
dé TabTa & Aéyo. 
\ / 
XLV. ‘O ody Swxpatns cvyvov xpovov 
/ va > 
emiayav Kal mpos éavtoy Ts oKexapevos, Ov 
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rn an / 5 / 2 lal e- 
padrov mpadyua, epyn, @ KéBys, Enteis: odrws 
cal / \ la’ \ > / 
yap Set mepl yevécews Kal pOopas Thy alTiay 
\ 5 / \ 
Svatrpaypatevoacbar. éyw ody cou diets Tepl 
Sn d\ , , SN +0 Abel M7 
avT@v, éav Bovrn, Ta ye Eua TAaOn* eTrELTa av 
& BY VA SS 
Th col ypnopov paivntar av av eyo, Tpos 
e / / ) \ 
Ty Telda Tepl wv Reyes ypnoe. Adda 
ig / If Yi / 
pnv, bn 0 KéBns, Bovropat ye. “Axove Toivuy 
¢ 2 a IN / BA 5 / / Xx 
@s épodyTos. éyo yap, épyn, ® KéBys, veos wv 
lal 4 ig a / 
Oavpactas ws éreOvpunoa TavTns THs codias, 
A \ a \ Uy ¢ / ¢ / 
iw 8) Kadovdot Trept pvcews LoTopiay. vUTEpn- 
/ S / X Sy 
havos yap mou edoKxer eivar, eldévar Tas atTias 
. \ a 
ExaoTou, Sta Th yiyvetat ExacTov Kal dla Ti 
f » / 
awoAAuvTat Kal dua Tl €oTle’ Kal ToAAaKIS 
? \ YA / / lal \ 
é€uwavToy ava Kato petéBadrov cKoTaV Ta 
aN eee 5) Sp \ Q \ \ \ \ 
Towdoe, ap émeidav TO Oeppov Kal TO >huypov 
/ Ni / cf >f- / x 
onedova Twa NABH, &S Teves EdEyoV, TOTE ON 
\ n / N / \ 
Ta Coa ovvtpépetar: Kal oTepov TO aia 
re An X\ ¢ \ x \ a ) 
€oTtv @ povodpev, 7) 0 anp i) TO Tip, % 
- wy > ff e > > / if > ¢ xX 
TOUT@Y pev ovdeV, 0 O eyKépados eoTW 6 TAS 
? / t A 4 ¢ lal 
aicOices Tapéyov TOV akovew Kal opav Kal 
? / 
ooppaiverbar, éx Tov’Tayv O€ yiyvorTo pvnun 
AN jé \ / / 
kat do€a, éx S€ prnuns Kal d0&ns NaBovans 
\ > a \ 
TO Npewety KaTa TavTa ylyverOar émioTHunv: 
\ & / fal 
Kal av tTovTwy tas POopas cKoTay, Kal Ta 
N \ \ \ N an a 
Tepl TOV ovpavoy Kal THY yhv TaOn, TEeXeVTOV 
WA 2 a vy N Me \ Vi 
obras ewavTs édofa mpos tavtny thy oKélrw 
> Ni Cy ¢ > \ fol 
agbuns éivat, ws ovdev yphua. Texpunprov bé 
lal / a 
gor €p® ikavov' éym yap & Kal mpdoTepov 
A ’ / w a m 
capas nTicTapny, ws ye ewavT@® Kal Tots 
” 2Q0/ / ig \ 7 fal / 
ANXoLs €dOKOUV, TOTE UT TAUTNS THS oKEeWews 
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7 / > , / 
ovTw ahodpa étudrwOnv, Bote aréuabov Kal 
A \ lal 7 > / \ Yi lal 
@ Tpo TOU @unv €loeval, TeEpl aN\XNoV TE TOAA@Y 
\ Py Ni / yA @ > / n \ 
kat 1a Ti avOpwros avfdvetat. TodTo yap 
” \ a \ 87 “} 4 \ \ 
@unv Tpo TOU TavtTt SArov evar, Ste Sia TO 
> iz: \ / a 
éobliew Kal tivew: érrevday yap é« Tov oiTtiwv 
a \ \ / A lal \ 
Tais pev capt capKes tpocyévwvtat, Tots 6é 
> / > n \ \ , 
OoTEOLS OOTA, Kal OUTW KATA TOY aUTOV AOYoV 
\ a Yi lal fal 
Kat Tolls adXNOLS TA aA’ToY oiKEla EKAdOTOLS 
/ / \ x “é 
Tpooyevntat, tote 6 TOY OALyov byKoV dYTA 
‘K \ UA 
votepoy ToAdvy yeyovévar, Kal ovTM yiryverOat 
x \ a V2 td 
TOV opuKpov av@pwrov péyav: ovTws ToTE 
” e B) AN a / . "ER M4 ¢€ 
@unv: ov d0Kad cou peTpias ; peouye, Epn o 
/ te \ \ / M4 ” \ 
KéBns. Kear 8) Kal rade étt. @pynv yap 
lal lal (4 / / la 
ixavos jot Soxety, oTroTe Tis haivorto avOpwrTros 
\ / ial / a > lal 
Tapactas pmeyas opiKp@, peiCwv eival avTh TH 
AY vA tf \ 14 / 
Keparyn, Kal immos immou: Kal éTt ye TovTwY 
/ n > N 
évapyéotepa, Ta Séxa por ed0KEL TOV OKTH 
/ 3 \ \ ip > nr a \ 
mréova elvat dia TO SVO0 avTols Tpoceival, Kal 
fal loaf lal i x N 
To Simnyv Tod Thyvaiov peilov eivar dia TO 
lal / fal \ / / i 
nice. avtod wmepéyew. Nov dé 6, én o 
i c eer , 
Ké8ns, Ti cow Soxet repi avtov ; Lloppw mov, 
5 an / \ , 
épy, vy Aia ewe elvae tod olecOar epi TovTwY 
b > eat > / ¥ > b) / 
Tov THv aitiay eldévar, bs ye OvK aTrodéxyopat 
> lal 2 \ ¢ 4 ba A On A 
é€“avTov ovdé ws, emeday Evi TLS TpodbH Ev, 
xX \ A 2 £4. 6u / BY \ 
n TO &v @ TpoceTéOn Svo yéyovev, TO 
\ \ e LQ } Ni \ / ‘ah 
mpootebey Kat & TpocetéOn dia THY mpooUeow 
la} tal if / ys if \ 
Tov érépou TH étépw SvO éyéveTo* Oavpafw yap 
a \ ? / LO 
el, OTE fev EXATEPOY aVTa@V Yopls ad jrOY 7), 
ie ” / / 
éy dpa éxdtepov iv Kal ovK HoTHY TOTE dvo, 
/ I / ” Sy 
evel & émAnciacay add jdOLS, AUTH Apa aLTia 
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lal Ie / / € if la) 
abtois eéyévero Sdvo ryevécOat, » Evvodos Tov 
/ an > / ¢ IZ 
Trnolov adAnrwov TeOAVar. ovVdE YE ws, EaV 
A le if by4 / € ef 
ris &v Suacxion, Stvapar ete TeiVec0ar ws avTn 
5 , a Y L 
ad aitia yéyovey, ) oxic, Tod dvo yeyovévat: 
/ \ th Xx / Dinah, lal S. 
évaytia yap yiyvetat 7) TOoTe aitia tov Svo 
if / nt tk vs 
BryiyvecOar: ToTe pev yap OTL ouVHyEeTO TANCLOV 
2 / \ / of es a 2 
ahAnN@V Kat m™pooetiGero ETEPOV ETEDM@, VUV 3) 
7 >: / \ by A >’ > cd Ni, 
éte amayetat Kal ywpiletar Etepov ad érEpov. 
> / > a a / i4 > / 5A 
ovoé ye Os 6 TL Ev ylyveTat ws éTicTapmaL ETL 
/ / Yi \ Cy / 5) 
melOm euwauTov, ovd adXo ovdey Evi OY Se 
, xX / xX la ny rn 
& TL yiyveras 7) aTOANUTAL ETL, KATA TOUTOV 
\ , n / > 5) i 
TOV TpoTrov THs peOodo0v, aAAad TLV AdXov 
/ IN 2A Us n \ > lal 
TpoTov avTos elkn vpw, TovToV dé ovdapun 
T poo leas. 
> > >? Wy / / 
XLVI. AAX adkovoas pév Tote éx BiBXiov 
/ € ” > / 3 Ve 
Tivos, ws &pn, Avagayopou avayiyveéocKorTos, 
\ / if rn € rn 
Kal éyovTos ws apa vovs éoTW oO Staxoopav 
\ an 
Te Kal mdvTwv aitios, tavtn 8) TH aitia 
A 6 \ es , iy \ Qo 
HoOnv te kal éd0k€ pot TpoTOY Twa Ed Exe 
\ N nr 3 if 
TO TOY vouv eval TavTwY aitiov, Kal Hyn- 
, a2 lal > uA 4 t lal 
capnv, ee TovO ovTws Exel, TOV YE vodV 
la) / ta) Nt 
Koopovuvta tavta [Koopety| Kal Exactov Tibévat 
/ “é XA fe 6 io} 
tavTyn 6mn av BédXtTLcTAa éeyn* Eb odv TIS Bod- 
\ > fe lal 
otto THY aitiav evpeiy Tept ExdoToV, OT 
» San 
/ X\ > / x ” an na \ 
yiyveTat 7) amroXAUTAL } EoTL, ToUTO Sety TrEpt 
> na € lal (v4 A > an > Xx 
avTod evpetvy, On BédXtTLGTOV ai’To eoTW 7) 
s x BYE ¢ a / Xx a 5} \ 
eivat 7 Addo oTLOUY TaayeLW 7 TroLetv: eK O€ 
Ne n / ty an 
87) ToD XAoyou TovToOU ovdéy AAO CKOTELY 
o? b) / N lal 
mpoonkey avOpoT@ Kai mept avtod éxeivou 
\ AN »- ? \ NX if 
Kal Tept GddAwv, GAN 7) TO dpiotov Kal Td 
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BéXtictov. avayxatov &€ etvat Tov adtov Tod- 
Tov Kal TO xElpov eidévat: THY adTHY yap eivat 
emLoTH NY Tept avTav. Tadta 8) AoyiLopevos 
dopevos evpnkévar wunv SiddoKarov ths aittas 
mTept ToY dvTeY KaTa vodv éuauvTo, Tov Avata- 
yopav, Kai por dpdcew rpatov pev TOTEpOV 1) 
y) Wrateta éotw % aotpoyyvrAn, émesdn &é 
ppdceev, erexdunynoecOar THY aitiav Kal HV 
avayKkny, éyovTa TO dpewov Kal Ste avTnY 
dpetvov Hv TovavTny eivat: Kal ei ev péow hain 
civat avTnv, eéemexdinynoecOar os apewvov Fv 
avTny év péow eivar: Kal ef pot Tadta ato- 
paivoito, TapecKevdcpny ws ovKEeTL TODETOMEVOS 
aitias dAdo eidos. Kal 67 Kal Trepl HdrALov oTw 
TAPETKEVATHUNV, WTAVTWS TEVTOMEVOS, Kal TEN}- 
vns Kal TOV adAdkov doTpor, TAY OUS Te Tépt 
™pos ana Kal TpoTav Kal TOV aKov 
mabnuatov, TH Tote Tait dpewoyv éotw 
&xactov Kat Troi Kadi Tdoxyel a TaoXEL. 
ov yap dy Tote avTov @unv, paoKovTd ye LTO 
yoo avTa Kekoopncbat, ddAnv Twa adTots aitiav 
émeveyxety 7) OTL BéATICTOV av’Ta oUTwS E&yxELY 
cotly Oomep Exe ExaoT@ odv adToY arrobibovTA 
THY aiTiay Kal KoWn Tact TO ExdoTw BédXTLOTOV 
Ounv Kal Td Kowdoy Taow éreKdinyjcerPat 
ayabov: Kat ov« adv ameddounv tordod Tas 
éxridas, GAAa ravu orovdn AaBov Tas Pt- 
Brovs ws Tayicta olds T Hh aveyiryveckor, 
iY ws tayiota eldeiny TO BédATLCTOV Kal TO 


yeElpov. 
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XLVI. "Ard 8) Oavpacths éAmidos, @ 
ET ape, @younv epopevos, €rreLon) Tpoi@y Kal 
dvayiyvaoKkov op® avopa TH pév vO ovdev 
ypomevov [ovdé Twas aitias émarTimpevov] evs 
To Svakoopety Ta Tpaywata, dépas 6é Kal 
aidépas kal bOata aiti@pevov Kal ara TOAdA 
Kal dtoma. Kal pot dokev opordtatoy Terrov- 
Oévas domep av el tis Aeyov Ste Loxparns 
TavTa Oca TpaTTEL VO TpaTTE, KaTELTA 
émruyeipyoas eyew Tas aitias éxdoTov ov 
TpaTT@, eyo. TpOTov pev Ste Sia Tav’Ta vov 
évOade KadOnuat, Ste avyKerTal pov TO copa 
é& dotéwy Kal vevpov, Kal Ta wey doTa eoTW 
aTeped Kal dvadvas ever ywpis am addon, 
ta € vedpa ola émuiteivecOar Kal aviec@Oat, 
TEPLALTEVOVTA Ta OOTa pEeTa TOV TapKOV 
Kal déppatos 0 cuvéyer avTa* aiwpoupévov ody 
Tov oatéwy ev Tals avTov EvpBorais yadovTa 
kai ouvteivovta Ta vedpa KdurtecOat trov 
Tout olov T eivar eue vov Ta médn, Kal Std 
TavTyy THY aitiav cvyKcaupbels evOade KdOnpat: 
Kal av Tept tov diaréyecOar wpiv érépas 
ToavTas aitias Réyor, pavas te Kal adépas 
Kal axoas Kal adda pupla ToLadTa aitTi@pevos, 
apeknoas Tas @5 adnOds aitias Réyew 670, 
ered) "A@nvaiow doe Bértiov eivar ewod 
Kkatanbicacba., dia tadta 8) Kai éwot Bértiov 
abd déd0xTar évOade KabjcOar, Kat SuKaLorepov 
Tapaméevovta wvréxyew tiv Stenv iw av Kerev- 
99 Twow" eel V1) TOV KUVAa, BS éy@mal, TadraL 
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\ lal A a f a 3 
av TavTa Ta vetpa Te Kal TA OoTa % Trepl 
NL ‘ \ a Cea / / 
Méyapa 1% Bowwtods jv, trod So€ns epdpeva 
lal / > \ / y \ 
Tov PeXtictov, €¢ pup StKaloTepoy @mny Kal 
, 5 \ aA , Ae 9) 
Kaddvov eivat po Tod hevyew Te Kal aTrods- 
8 / L / A / / (4 ? Xx 
35 OpaoKely UTexXELY TH Tore Sikny HvTw av 
Pe b) > yy \ x Mal al 
TATTH. GAN aiTia pev Ta ToLAavTA Kader 
/ Yj nr 
Mav atotrov: et 5é Tis Aéyou OTL avev TOD Ta 
nr ‘6 \ >’ lal a 
TOLAUTA EXEL, KaL OoTa Kal Vevpa Kal boa 
»”- 4 3) x el 2 i a \ 
ardrya ex@,. ovK ay olos T Hw Tow Ta 
d / / > a XA / VA \ 
so OoFavTad pot, adnOA av Réyou: ws pévtow bid 
lal lal aA a a lal 
TAVTA TOL A TOLH, Kal TADTA VO TpaTTor, 
> b > fal / ¢ Va \ 
GX’ ov TH TOV BedticToV aipécel, TOAA) Kal 
\ € i x yy an / ss x \ 
paxpa pabumia av ein Tov AOyou. TO yap pm) 
is / 6 al > 5 (4 oo” / fs ? 
weXeoUat olov T elvat OTL AAO pEV TL EOTL 
\ yg lal ” - \ > tal ” & 
4570 altiov TH OvTL, Aro O€ Exelvo avev ov 
\ ” > 7 > + BY a 5 / 
TO aitiov ovK av aot ein aitcov: 0 On poe 
Up: e \ 2h 3 
gaivovtat WnrtapavtTes ol TodXOL WwomeEp EV 
/ / ee , c 
OKOTEL, adXoTpio OVOMATL TPOTYP@pLEVOL, WS 
\ A \ \ \ e 
aiTtov avTo mpocaryopever. 610 67 Kal oO 
/ / a a € \ fa) 
so pév Tis Olyny epiTiels TH Yn vTO TOD 
a \ a \ a ¢ \ A 
ovpavod pévew 8) Tove THY Yiv, 0 b€ @oTEP 
/ i / nN Dif ¢€ ‘§ a 
exapooT@ tTAateia Bdbpov tov aépa vTeEpeider 
a c 
a an e et L 2a n 
THy S€ TOD ws oiovy Te BéATLCTA avTa TEOHVaL 
/ an a Uys YA a 
dvvapw ovT@ vov KelcOat, TavTHY ovTE CnTOvoW 
” x ” } / +} \ 4 iva 
55 OUTE TVA olovTat Salpmoviay Layo EexELY, GAA 
Nn if Ya > / 
nryoovta, TovTov "ATXayTa adv ToTE taoxupoTEpoY 
, \ an / t 
Kat a0avatw@Ttepov Kai padrpov aTavTa ouve- 
> la) \ (4 ’ AG \ > 06 \ 
yovta e€eupely, Kal ws adnOas TO ayaov Kab 
/ la) \ if > \ » > \ 
déov Evvdeiv Kat cuvéye ovdev olovTat. eyo 
5 lal zo SA) oe \ + 
60 fev OVY THS TOLAVTNS alTias, OTN TOTE EXEL, 
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e an a / > \ 
pabntns orovody Hdior ay yevotwnv: érevdn 
sia EL aS (2 tal 
dé tavtns éotepyOnv Kal ovT avToS eupely 
” > bys a) el 2 / Ni 
ovTe Tap ddrov pabety olos TE eyevounv, TOV 
/ lal \ \ an pe / <2 
Sevtepov mrodv emt thy THs aitias Entnow 7 
7 i > 
mempayyatevpar Bother cor, by, émiderEw 
S / ¢ lal SN 93 
momnoopyar, @ KéBns; “Trreppuds pev ovr, 
f- 
épy, @s Bovropmas. 
5 > & \ 
XLVIII. "EédoFe toivyy pot, 7 S 6s, peta 
an \ Ni a Has 
Tavta, éevdn ameipykn Ta dvTa oKoTTa@V, Setv 
n la € SN “0 
evrAaBnOjnvar, pn TwaOoiue O7Eep ol TOV LOY 
fal \ 4 
éxrelrovta Oewpodvtes Kal oKoTrovpevor: Sdia- 
» nN \ \ 
POeipovrar yap tov &vior TA Ompata, éav pr 
> a \ 4 
év vdaTe 7 TWL TOLOUT@ TKOT@VTAL TV EelKOVa 
fal loa 4 
avTov. ToLovToy TL Kal éym dvevonOnrv, Kat 
By4 \ / a5 NY if 
éeroa, py TavtTamace THY Wuxnv Tuprw@einv 
LA N a n 
BréTov mpos Ta Tpaywata Tois Oupact Kal 
éxdoTn Tov aloOjcewy ervyepov amTecOauL 
> lal BA if n > \ / 
aitav. oe 5H jor xphvat eis Tods AOyous 
/ / lal n 
KatapuyovTa €v €éxeivols oKOoTrEety TOV dVYT@V 
Thv adjnOevav. icws pev ovv @ eiKat j 
7) n : 5 pf ® elKalw TpoTroV 
\ > ” > N / a 
TWA OVK €0LKEV' Ov Yap TavU cUyXwpo Tov 
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b] a / / \ lj Ye 
€v Tols OYOLS TKOTTOUPLEVOY TA OVTA EV ELKOTW15 


paddov ocKoTely 1) Tov év Tols Epyous. GAN 
ovv &) Tatty ye Oppnoa, Kal wtrobéuevos 
éxdotote oyov ov av Kpivw éppapevéctaror 
eivat, & pev ay pot Soxn ToiT@ cumdwvely, 


/ n 
TLOnus ws adn dvta, Kal tepl aitias Kar 2 


Tept TOV GAkov aTdyvTov Tov dvTav, & & 

x "f € > ’ fol A 

adv py, @s ovkK arn. Bovrouar Sé cor 
/ > lad a / an 

capéatepov elite & NEyo* oipar yap ce vov 
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> VA > \ \ a: e 
ov pavOavew. Ov pa tov Aia, ébn 0 KéBys, 
/ 
ov oddpa. 
’ =) Ss . o ial 
XLIX. “AAV, 7 S& Gs, de Réyw, ovdéev 
/ 2 > a \ ie) 
Kawov, aX’ amep aet Kal adrdoTE Kal ev Te. 
, 6 
TapednrvOote Royo ovdey Tétavpar Réyov. 
v \ Ni r 
Epxouar yap on érvyepav cor éridei~acbar 
a b el \ od 
THS aiTias TO eldos 6 TeTpayudTevpaL, Kal 
5 / aa > n \ / sh 
clue wad em €éxelva Ta TodvEpiAnTAa Kal 
” > 3 
apyowat am éxeivov, wrrobéuevos eivat Tt 
\ > \ > e oN \ > \ \ / 
Kadov avtTo Ka? avTo Kal ayabov Kal péya 
\ ie 
Kal Ta\\a mdvTa: & e poe didws Te Kal 
“a 3 fal vi / 
avyyopes eivat tadta, éehTifw aor ex TOVTwY 
Ni 
THY attiavy émideiEey Kal aveupyoev, ws 
> Ps > ¢ 
abdvarov 4 uy. “Adda pnv, pn o KéBys, 
i: f > xn / 7 
@s dLd0vTos cou ovk av dOavois mTepaiver. 
>. , / + \ Cen > / CA 
Kove On, edn, Ta éEfs exelvows, édv cot 
a / / 
Evydoxn woTrep euoi. aivetar yap ol, et 
Wa / > Ni 
TL €oTLW adANO KaXOV, Ovde dt Ev AAO KAaXOY 
> 3 / 5 na na \ 
éivat 7) SvoTe peTéxet exelvov Tod Kadod: Kal 
/ v A / aA Led > / 
mavTa 61) oUT@S éyw. TH TOLdSE aiTia avY- 
ae s lal ” O? / 5 8 a 
yopes; Lyyopa, épy. v Towvy, 7 és, 
sy if > \ ts \ »- Eee 
éte pavOave ovdé dvvamat Tas adras aiTias 
\ x / ua > > Sil / 
Tas aodas TavtTas yiyywoKenvs aN Eav TIS 
/ ? cia / > ¢ a x 
poor Aréyn St GO TL Kadov eoTLW eee tas 7) 
Xpapa evavbés exov y axa ) GAO OTLODY 
pial 
TOV ToOLOUTWY, Ta pey AdrAa yYalpew €0, 
TapaTToua. yap év Tois aAolG Tao, TOTO 
be id lal \ > / XN ” > Nel yy 
€ aTAMS Kat atéyvas Kal icws evnlas exw 
> 2 lal 4 > + lal Se 
Tap €“avT@, OTL OUVK AAAO TL TOLEL AUTO 
rn n PA 
Kadov 7) 1) éxelvou Tov Kadod ElTE Tapovota 
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Ni \ oe 
elre Kolwovia elite OTN 67 Kal OT@S Tpod- 
’ \ an / 
yevouévou' ov yap éTt TodTo Suayupifopat, 
¢ n a \ / d Z 
GXN OTL TO KAX@B TA Kaa yiyveTaL Kaha. 
a a A B \ 
ToUTO yap joor OoKxel aaopadreotaToy elval Kat 
2 la] > / \ o- SS 7 
éuavt@ amoxpivacbar Kal adXdX@, Kal TOUVTOU 
/ a Yj ta) ? ? 
eYOmevos Ayovpal ovK av ToTe TecEWV, Add 
> \ ¢ la) yA 
acharées elvar Kal émol Kai oTmovy ahrA@ 
Y tal fal NV \ 4 
atokpivacOat, ott TH KAN@ Ta Kada Kaha: 
x lal tal \ , By 
ov Kal col Soxet; Aoxet. Kat peyéber apa 
SS if / \ 
Ta peyahka peyadka Kal Ta pelfo pelo, Kat 
/ te > 
opuKpoTnTe Ta é€daTT@ éAaTTW; Nai. Ovdé 
\ ABST at A 2 t ” / / ef 
av ap ay amodéyouo, et Tis Twa atin éeTEpor 
(ays al al / > \ \ , 
érépov TH Keharn pelSw eivat, Kal TOV éXaTTH 
a > n sors > f =) \ fs + 
T@® GUT@® TOUVT@ EAATTO, ANAG arene 
x / \ \ 2Q\ By / Ey 4 N 
ay OTs ov pev ovdev Addo REELS N° OTL TO 
n a v4 € / = AN YA any/ 
peifov wav érepov érépov ovdevi adrAw petfov 
? Xx / »\ \ a lal NY \ 
éotw 7 peyéOer, Kal dua TovTO petfov, dia TO 
/ IN Ng /- 
péyeOos, TO S€ EXaTTOV ovdevL AAW EXaTTOV 
x / \ N (ay » 
) optKpoTntt, Kal Sia TodTO EdXaTTOV, Sud 
N / ie fe 
THY opiKpoTnta, oBovpevos, oipat, pn Tis 
2 / / , lal an 
go. évavTios oyos amavtTnon, éav TH KEpary 


/ VA A 5 \ , a 
pelCova TWa ps eval Kal éNaTTO, TPQTOV § 


ay A by fal At n lal La \ 
bev T@ avT@ TO pelCoy petfov eivat Kal TO 
»- /- ” an S) a 
éhaTTov €AaTTOV, ETELTa TH KEepahyn ouLKPa 
” x / 7 =. SN fa) \ 
oven Tov peivo pelfw Eivat, Kal TovTO 6H 
Ie Lg NS A / \ Ly \ 
TEPAS EVAL, TO TMLKP@ TLL péeyav Tia eivaL* 7 
> x lal fal iS 
ovx av ghoBoto tavbta; Kat o KéBns yeracas, 
” By by n ms ? a \ Me lal 
Kywye, épn. Ovxodrv, 7) 8 bs, Ta déea TaV 
>) \ 8 lal y 3) \ 8 \ A \ 
OKT@ Ovoly Trew Elval, Kal Sia TavTnY THY 
aay / a 
altiav vepBarr«ew, poBoio av Néyew, adda 
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\ Ip x \ \ lel 
pn wrNGes Kab Oud TO TAHOOS ; Kab Td Simnyu 
a / Chak lal 5 b > > 
ToD ThxXvalov ice. etfov eivat, GAN ov 
t e SNe I 
peyeOe ; 0 avtos ydp mov doBos. adv y’, 
y / f2 \ 
épn. Té 6€;) &vl évos mpootebévtos tiv 
/ 7 a 3 
mpocbecw aitiav evar tod dvo yevéoOar 4%) 
/ \ y nn 3 
Siacyicbévtos tiv cxicw ovK evrAaBoio av 
eye ; Kal pé av Bod 6 ye otc 
eyed 5 péya a ogms OTs ove oicba 
a 3 ht 
adrAws Twos EXaTTOVY YyuryYvomEvoY 1) peTacxov 
a 297 / i on 
THs tdtas ovoias Eéxaotov ov av peTtadoxn, Kal 
/ r 
€y TovToLs ovK éexets AAANVY TiVa aiTiav Tod 
7 2p > > x \ a / / 
dvo yevécPar adr 4 THY THs Suddos peTa- 
\ lal tg lal 
oxecw, Kal Oeiy TovTOV peTacyYEly TA MéANOVTA 
“ a \ / aA x Up a 
dvo écecOat, Kal povados 6 av pérdAn Ev 
4 / ph 
écecOat, Tas € cyices TavTas Kal Tpocbécess 
\ \ y- \ / iA bale 
Kal Tas addNas Tas ToLlavTas Koprpelas éewns 
av yaipery, Tapels amoxpivacba, Tots éavTod 
/ \ Ni \ BA x / 
copwtépos' av d€ bedi@s av, TO REyomevor, 
rn \ / S 
THY éavTOD oKLaY Kal THY aTreLpiay, eyomevos 
i an aA , p 
éxelvou Tov acharods Ths vUTobécews, ovTWS 
Yj / na a e 
atokpivato av. [et dé Tis avTHS THs vTo0- 
/ / rune XN \ > 
Gécews éxouto, yaipew ew@ns av Kal ovK 
° 5) x ? > / ¢ / 
amoxpivato, €ws av Ta am éxelvns oppnOévta 
/ a x 
oKéyato, ¢l cot adrdnrOW oupdawver 7 dia- 
lal > yy 6e > if > an 66 
povel'] érrevd7) O€ Exelvns ats €or Ge 
& A if f- ey 
didovat ROYyov, @cavTws av dvdoins, aAAnY av 
¢ rn Y / 
wrd0ecw wvToGéuEevos, HTS TOV avw@lev BerticTy 
if v4 > / ¢ Xx + 0 vA Oe 
faivorto, &ws emi te txavov €édOois, apa o€ 
2! xXx fi A e > V / 
ovK av pvpois @aoTrEp ol avTiAOYLKOL Tepi TE 
fol fal / \ an b) > if 
Ths apyns Stareyopevos Kat Tov €E exelvns 
7 a "7 c n 
a@pynpevear, eimep Bovdoro Te THY OVTwY EUpeEtr. 
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me. \ \ 5 de e ‘\ / 
éxelvous pev yap lows ouvde eis Tepl ToUTOU 
\ ¢ x ie 
oyos ovde gpovtis: ikavol yap vie codias 
nr rn S > \ 
omod TavTa KuKoVTES Suws dvvacAat avTot 

i ’ 5 lal / 

avutois apéoxen: od 6 elrrep eb THY hitocopar, 
3 ih lal > v4 
oiwar av ws éyw Réyw Tools. “AdnGéotata, 
, eo \ ¢ / 
Edn, Aéyers, 6 Te Leppias awa Kal o KéBys. 
9 / / 
EX. Ny Ata, & Paidwv, eixdTras yer Oav- 
a a > an an \ 
pacTas yap jor SoKet ws evapyas TO Kal 
aptKpov vouv éyovte eitrely éKxelvos TavTa. 
5 5 , \ 

@PAIA. Idvu pev odv, ® “Eyexpates, Kat 
Taot Tols Tapovow doer. 

EX. Kal yap piv tots amodat, vov 6é 
> / > \ Ve \ p N sN n 
akovovolw. GAAa Tiva 6) HY Ta PETA TADTA 
Ney Gévra ; 

L. BAIA. ‘Os pev eyo oipar, érel adTo 
TavTa oauveywpnOn, Kal wpodoyeiTo eivai Te 
éxacTov TaV eld@v Kal TOUT@Y TadAAGA peTadap- 

fal a \ if 
Bavovta avtav tovTav THy érovupiay toyew, 
\ \ iN fal ? / > / to > oe 
TO 67) peta TadTa npwta, Ei 87, 4 8 bs, 

a / ? Y 

TavTa ovTws éyels, ap ov, Sta Lepplav 

a) / 

Laxpatous dys peifo eivat, Paidwvos 8 

IWS nré | hed o > tal SS 7 b) / 

EXATT@, Aéyers TOT Eival Ev TH Lippia appo- 

/ 

Tepa, Kat péyeOos Kal opixpotnta; "“Eyawye. 

P \ , 4 > iv ic na \ \ 

Adda yap, % 8 bs, oporoyets TO TOV Luppiav 
/ lal e 

iTrepéeye LoKpatovs ovy ws Tols PHwace éyeTa 

ovT® Kat TO adnbes yew. ov yap ‘Tov 
VA / € / / na , 

mepunévat Lipplav brepévew ToUTo TO Yopplav 

> ? \ A / A / ” >? 

cival, adda TO peyéOer 0 TUyxaver Eyov: ovd 

5 / / o 

ad Lwxpatouvs wmepéyew, sre Loxparns 6 
/ / 5) > 7 / 

Loxpdtns éotiv, GAN bre opiKpoTnta eye 6 
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/ \ \ a 
Lwxpatns mpos To ekelvou péyeOos; "Ady OH. 
SINE 5 ic \ 16 ay ie 
Ovdé ye ab id PDaidvos trepéyecOar TH Gre 

/ ¢ / / > 
Daidov 0 Paidav éctiv, GAN 6rt péyeos exe 
¢ Ca) iS \ \ ys / / wv 
0 Daidov tpos THv Lipptov cpixpoTnta ; “Kote 
a iA ” ¢ 
tabta. Odtws dpa 0 Liypias érovepiay eee 
f \ A > 
OplKpOS TE Kal peyas elval, ev péom OV ap- 
Va a \ a fi LA \ 
potépwv, Tod pev TH peyéOe wtrepéevye THY 
/ ie if. an \ ik fol 
opLKpoTnTa viTéyov, TO Sé TO péyeBos Tis 
/ if 
CTMLKPOTHTOS Tapéywy wUTEpéyov. Kal dua 
/ / a a 
pevdidcas, “Kouxa, &bn, Kal Evyypadixads épeiv, 
> 7) aa 
adn’ ody Eyes YE Tov ws Aéyo. Luvédyn. Aéyo 
\ ny / r 
dé Tod’ Evexa, Bovrdopevos d0£at col dep pot. 
2 \ \ / Ls Ni \ 
€“ol yap paiverar ov povoy avTo TO péyeBos 
OE > 20é ef fi \ \ a 
ovderroT eVéde Gua péya Kal oplKpov eivas, 
>? \ N X\ b € a / > / 
Gra Kal TO év Huty péyeOos ovdérroTe Tpoc- 
/ N \ >? 294 ¢ / 
déyetOat TO cptKpov ovd eOérew tTepéyecOat, 
a \ BY / 
ara Svoiv To Erepov, 7) hevyew Kal wireEK- 
an fal / \ x 
yopeiv, Stay avT® Tpodin TO évavtiov, TO 
/ Xx / 3 y > / 
OpiKpov, 7) TMpooedGovTos €xkeivou aTroXwdEvat: 
N; / 
Umopevov dé Kat SeEauevoy THY TULKPOTNTA OUK 
2Q/ = 4 Dy oe > eo oaeN 
eOérew civat Etepov 7 OmEep Hv, WaTTEP &yw 
/ X. / \ 
deEapevos Kal wUrropeivas THY TULKPOTNTA, Kal 
5) / yg ¢ elit / > 
éTt OV SoTTEP Elfl, OUTOS O AUTOS TMLKPOS ELpL* 
n / if Xd / ee 
éxelvo O€ ov TeTOALHKEY péya OV opLKpOY ElvaL* 
? ¢ \ \ val > 
@s 8 atts Kal TO opiKpoy TO €v 1uiv OUK 
Ve 5 > 
€Oérer rote péya vyiyverOas ove eivat, ovd 
BA OX n > 7 ” x v4 Lo A 
GX ovdeY THY EvavTimy ETL OV OTTEP HY ama 
> / / / \ ey b > BA 
Tovvavtiov yiyvecOai Te Kai éeivat, AXXN HTOL 
> / A > / > / a Qn 
amépyeTat 1) amrodduTaL év TOUTS TO TAOPHpaTe. 
ig te ec / / 
Ilavtaracw, &pn o KéBns, ovtTw paivetai por. 
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/ 5 rn Ig > / 
LI. Kai tis eire tTHv TapovTav akovoas— 
« i > a / \ lal 
dotis 8 Fv, ov cadds péuvnwar—lIpos Gear, 
lal / lal / ’ Ni 5 
ovK év Tots mpocbey ipiv Royows auvTO TO 
na ff a n > 
évavTiov TOV vuvl ReEeyouevMyv G@pmoNoyEtTO, EK 
n \ lal / \ > rn 
ToD €NaTTOVOS TO pElfoy yiyverPat Kal €K TOD 
\ x > lal vw. 3 
petCovos TO ENaTTOV, Kal ATEXV@S AUTH Elvat 
lal / lal eg / 
h yéveris Tots évavTiows, EK TOV évaVTLMD ; 
lal / lal / A lal > ” 
vov Oé por doxet EeyerOar OTL TOUTO OVK av 
/ Ni € Ss i \ 
mote yévorto. Kal o LwKpatns TapaBadwv 
x \ fi > n YZ 
Thy Kepadyny Kal aKovoas, Avépixas, pn, 
/ / a \ / 
aTremynwovevKas, ov pévToL évvoeis TO Suabépov 
an lal / rn / / \ 
Tov TE vUY REyomévoU Kal TOU TOTE. TOTE pEV 
We lal / / \ 
yap édéyeTo é€x Tod evavTiov Tpaypatos TO 
/ a ip lal yi « \ \ 
évaytTiov mpaywa yiyverOa, vdv d€ OTL’ avTO TO 
/ a if 
évavtioy éavT@® évavTiov ovK av ToTE YyéVvOLTO, 
BA ss ? (2 tiny A Ny 9 a Uf / 
ovTe TO €v Huiy ovUTe TO ev TH Uae. TOTE 
\ if 5 I \ n fi Ni 2 
pev yap, @ ire, Tepl TOY eyovTwY Ta évayTiAa 
Ip 2 \ nan 
éheyomev, ETrovoualovtTes avTa TH éxelvwV éTrO- 
/ a \ / a ik / 
vuula, vov b€ mepl exetvav ab’Tav av évovTov 
Yj \ / ? / ] 
exes THY eT@VYMaY TA dvoHatopeva’ avTa 6 
lal / an 
exelva ovK av ToTé dayev eOedAHoaL yéverw 
b) Vé ié / Ve 
arAnrov déEacba. Kai aua BrEvas pods Tov 
, 5 5 D 5 / YQ 
KéeBnta eimev, “Apa wn mov, ® KéBns, én, 
\ / Vs ? i? ® iva ‘ey € ’ 
Kal o€ TL ToUT@Y éTapakev wy Ode eimev; 0 8 
b) fey M4 e / 
<OtKc> ad, ébn, 0 KéBns, ottws eyo: Kaitou 
BA / e > / / 
ov TL N€yM WS OV TOAAG pe TapaTTer. Yvvo- 
/ ” 3 8 4 € lal rn 
podoynKapevy apa, 1 0s, aTAM@S TOTO, 
/ / € lal \ 
pnod€étote évavtiov EavT@® TO évayTtiov écecOat. 
/ ” 
avraracw, én. 
” i \ / 
LIL. “Ere 69 pot kai trode oKxérar, &bn, ef 
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BA / / ° \ 
apa acvvoporoynces. Oepuov te Karels Kal 
/ _ 4 UN 2) ter Le \ a 
abux por ; yore. p o7rep yrova Kal Tip ; 
AN ’ 
Ma Av ovk éywye. “ANN Erepov te Tupods TO 
@ \ \ A / / \ / / 
Eplov Kal ETEpovy TL yLovos TO Wuypov ; Nat. 
2 \ / > 3 a 
A\Aa Tobe y oiwar Soke? cot, ovdSéroTE xLova 
Ss / A / n 
ovoav deEapévny TO Oeppov, woTep ev Tots 
4 fa) rE 4 ” 
eutpoobev €déyouev, ETL EcecOar Orrep Hv, 
/ \ f \ / a na 
XLova Kat Oepuov, GANA TpocLovTos TOD Geppod 
x ig / > aA xX > lal / 
) UTEeKXwpHoEW a’T@® 7) aTroreicOar. Llavu ye. 
\ \ fal fi fal a 
Kai to wip ye ad rpocuvtos Tod Wuypod 
> a BY / 5) fal 
avT@® 7 vuTekvévat 7) atronNeio Oat, ov pévToL TroTe 
li 8 , \ t 4 > 
ToApnoew oeEdwevoy THY ~ruypoTnTa ETL eivat 
, 5 fal \ / ? a 
oTEep 7, TUP Kal rruypor. Arn, edn, 
/ / / 9 Bb = 
Réyers. “Koti apa, 4 8 34s, Tept eva TOV 
, / \ / 5 
TOLOUTMY, WOTE [47 ovOY avTO TO €lO0S 
lal lal A > / 
akwotcba. Tod avTovU dvopatos eis Tov adel 
/ b) \ \ BA a y+ \ > 
Xpovoy, aa Kat AAO TL, O EGTL MEV OUK 
b] lal 4 X \ = "7s \ EN va 
€xeivo, exer 5é€ THY ExEivov popdyny aéei OTav- 
v 4 \ > lal ‘ ByA ” / 
mep 7m. étt be év Totade laws éatat cadé- 
a ys! \ / lal 
oTepov 0 éyw. TO Yap TEpLTTOY GEL Tov Ei 
a / 4 a / 
TOUTOU TOU OVOMATOS TUYYaVEW, OTEP ViVY héyo- 
x BA IL / a7N, / a ” 
pevs 7) ov; avu Ye. pa povoy Tov dvTwD, 
a \ > lal x \ + a ” \ 
TOUTO yap €pwT®, 7) Kal GAO TL, O EoTL pmeV 
/ N Tal > \ \ 
ovy OTep TO TepiTTOV, buws dé Set avTO peTa 
n / A a aia \ 
ToD éavTovU dvopaTtos Kal ToUTO Kadely aeél, did 
7 lel lal / 
TO oUTw TepuKévat, @oTE TOO TEpiTTOD pnoé- 
> / / \ aN > @ 
mote amroneiTrecOar ; Aéyw O€ avTO Eivat oioV 
/ / 
Kal % Tpias TérovOe Kal ddda TOMA. TKOTEL 
dé mepl THs Tpiddos: apa ov doxet gow TH TE 
a / 5 \ a 
aUTHsS ovomaTe del TpocaryopEvTEa Eival Kal TH 
G 
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a la} yf > ia a / 
Tob TepiTTOv, dvTos ovy ovTEPp THs TpLddos ; 
2 Piney: A / \ ¢€ \ \ 
GX Guos o0T@® Tas TéepUKE Kal ) TPLas Kat 
\ € WA la) 2 na cf 
i TeuTTas Kal oO Tusous Tov apiOuovd artras, 
\ \ z Jae ia 
BOOTE OVK WV OTEP TO TEPLTTOV GEL EKATTOS 35 
a / \ > \ , \ \ 
avTav éott TepiTTos: Kal avd Ta Svo0 Kai Ta 
\ € > , a 
TéTTapa Kal amas o €Tepos av atixos TOU 
a \ \ if y: a 
apiOuod ovK wy OTEp TO APTLOY O"wS EKATTOS 
n / / byes tal Xx lA La 
avTav dapTLds éoTw del: cvyxwpets } ov; Ilds 
‘\ , 4 / 
yap otk; ébn. “O Toivvv, ébn, Bovdropat 4o 
n 10 BA be 58 oe / 
dnr@oat, AOper. Eotw Sé Tode, OTL aiveTas 
> te 5] fal x > / yA 2 / 
ov povoy éxelva Ta evavTia GAdnra ov deyo- 
\ ip 
peva, GAAA Kalb boa ovK SVT AANNOLS evaVTia 
\ / n / 
éyer ael Tavaytia, ovbé TavTa Eoixe Seyomevots 
Ih N / a 3 a > a 
éxetyny Thy tdéav av TH év avTois ovon 4s 
> Je s > > > Uf > na * > 
evavTia 4, AAN €Emrvovaens avTHS ToL aTron- 
, x fa) X / \ 
CAvmEva 7) UTEeKywpodyTa. 1 ov dyoomev Ta 
fe \ =) lal / \ ” ¢ n 
Tpia Kal amodetcbat mpotepov Kal ado oTLOvY 
, \ lal 4 
melceo0al, piv viTopeivas ETL Tpia dvTA aptia 
t id 9 4 ¢ / 
yevérOa ; Ldvu pev ody, pn 0 KéBns. Ov6de 50 
, 5 Ss ¢ ) , te Wass is \ iG 
env, 7 és, €vaytiov yé éote duas TpLdcr. 
O? Ni Ly) Ov ” if \ v8 ’ \ 
v yap ovp. vK apa povoy Ta elon Ta 
? / bY ¢ ff / 
evavTia ovy UToméver éTLOVTa AANA, AAA 
\ ” 5) ” \ > , > G a 
Kab ANN ATT& TA EVAYTLA OVX UTrOMEVEL 
>? / > i 
émtovta. ‘“AdnOéctata, én, éryets. 55 
/ > 5 , \ e > 
LIT. Bovrer ody, 4 8 bs, éav oioi T per, 
¢ , ( an a 
D optcw@peOa omola TavTa éotw ; Ilavu ye. "Ap? 
5 M4 Ss / if a 
ovv, pn, @ KéBns, tade ein av, A 6 TL dp 
/ \ / > / \ la) 
KaTacyn fn movoy avayKater THY avTodD idéav 
> NS. > \ \ > Ta ? / lal 
avTO tayelv, ANA Kal évayTiov aei Twos; Tlds*s 
/ d/ ” / 5 
Aeyers ; “Qomwep apts €d€youev. oic0a yap 
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8 / v4 A Xx ¢ A a O07 / 
nTov OTL & av 4 TOV Tpidv idéa KaTaoyn, 
> / > lal > / 

avaykn avTols ov povoy Ttpicly eivat adda Kal 


a / lal 
mepittois. LTdvu ye. "Ent 1d roodtov 8%, 
if e b] / TNF b] / a A A BN 
10 hapev, n évavtia idéa exetvn TH pmopdh, 1) av 
a b f / B) 
ToUTO amepyadfntat, ovdétor av édOa. Ov 


s > s / f 
yap.  Hipydfero 5é ye 4 epittoTns; Nat. 
2 / \ / lol 2 
Evavtia 6€ tavtn Tod aptiov; Nai. "Emi 
2 J. ” e a > / > UA > Y 
Ta Tpia apa 7 Tov aptiov idéa ovdérroTe 
“g b] an fal 
3 Ee. Ov Sita. “Apoupa 6) Tod aptiov TAaE 
tg Ui > 
tpia. “Apoipa. "Avdptios apa % Ttpids. Nai. 
a @) / ey, Cas: 6 A s) b] y 
Towvy édeyov opicacBat, Tota ovK éevayTia 
at 4 \ \ 
Tiwi OvTa Opws ov déyeTat av’TO TO évayTior, 
ae A \ a , > 
otov viv 1) TpLas TO apTi@ ovK ovca évavTia Cc 
NOE lal > \ 6 > \ > ft 
20 QVOEY TL fAANOY AUTO OEXETAL, TO Yap EVaVTLOV 
\ fal / lal lal 
dei avT@ émridéper, Kal 9 dvds TO TEPLTT@ Kal 105 
\ lal A fal yf 
TO Tip TO Wuyp@® Kal adda TapTok\Na—AaNAX’ 
a / > cA Les \ / \ b id 
dpa 5n, eb ovTws opifer, pu povoy TO évavTioY 
\ 3 / ¥ 9 > v x > al aA 
TO €VaVTLOV Ln déyerOan, ara Kal EKELVO O 
KX 2 y > pers see 249 n 
2 av emiupépn Te evavtiov exelvm, eb O TL av 
b \ ” > \ Xx > / \ rn > 
avtTo in, avtTo To émipépov THv Tov empepo- 
/ > i 6é AY fa) iA 
pévov évayTitTnta pundémote OéEecOar, madi 
, \ A / 
_ 6€ avapimrvycKov: ov yap yeElpoy TrOdaKIS 
\ fa) / > te 
axovew. Tad TévTe THY TOU apTtiov ov dé£eTaL, 
a A \ / 
zo ovee Ta O€Ka THY TOU TEpPLTTOV, TO dumAaotov: 
na 5 \ / / 
ToUTO pev ovv Kal avTO GAM <oOUK> eVaYTLOY, 
A A > ie \ \ 
dos S€ THY TOU TepiTTOD ov déEeTaL. OSE TOB 
lA i) \ a Mee \ 
NLOALOV OVSE TaAAA TA TOLAUTA, TO HwloV, THY 
a / io \ / \ 
Tou 6A0v, Kal TpLTNMOpLOY av Kal TavTa Ta 
fal lal A 
35 ToLavTa, elmrep Eres TE Kal CUVOOKEL TOL OUVTWS. 
/ fal ” \ oe 
Tlavu opodpa Kal auvookel, epyn, Kal ETropat. 
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LIV. Tlanu 6% pot, bn, e& apis éye. 
\ / a Xn > a > / > \ 
Kal py pot 0 av épwT® aTroKpivov, adda 
pipovpevos enue. eyo O€ Tap iv TO TpaTov 
@reyov aroxpiow, THY acparh éxeivnv, éx TOV 


wn 


a Chen / > \ 

vov rEeyouévav AAANVY OpaV aopddrevav. El Yap 
f e > 7 lad / ~ 

gpoo pe, © av tt [ev TO] TopaTe eyyEevnTat, 
Sy BA > Ny, b) n Se In > / 

C depuov Extat, ov THY achadh cot Ep@ amoKpLiow 
2 / \ 2 67 oe Cen fA) / IANA 
exelvnY THY apathn, OTL @ av CeppoTns, adda 

/ la) a 1 REN a \ 
Koprpotépay ek Tov viv, OTL @ av Tip: ovdE 


H 


N 14 e / / / . v4 
dv épn, © avy copate TL éyyévnTal, voonces, 1 


> > lal v4 ® x / > a e xX / 
ovK ép@® OTL @ Gv vooos, GAN @ av TupeEToOS* 
> x A 
00d & dy apiOued Ti eyyévntal, TepiTTOS EoTaL, 
ovK é€po @ av TEpLTTOTNS, GAN @ av ovds, 
Kal TaAAa OvUTMS. GAN dpa, eb dn tKkaves 
oic@ 6 te BovrAopar. “AG Tavu iKkaves, pn. 1 
YN / 6n 5 8 v4 e x / > Si 
jToKpivov 6H, 7 6s, @ av TL éyyévnTas 
copatt, Cav éotar; “Ou av ux, &pyn. Odxody 
oy aN a Ea y” A \ Sy, 5 > 
Ddel todto ovTas éyer; Llds yap ovyi; 7 8 
ad ¢ MN yy (vA x > \ / 2 IN 
ds. “H uy dpa 6 te dy avtTn Katacyn, del 
4 pent ? a / / e/ [2 
Heer ew éxetvo pépovoa Conv; “Hxee pévtos, 20 
» / n 3 
épyn. ldtepov © éote te San evavtiov 1) ovdév ; 
"Eotwv, bn. Ti; Odvatos. Ovdxody apuy i) TO 
> / a > \ > / Sh aN > / bé 
evavTlov @ avTn eTrupepel del ov un Tote déEnTat, 
¢ > a / ¢ / \ Ig. 
@s €k TOV Tpocfey M@moroynTar; Kal para 
/ 
apodpa, épn o KéBys. 25 
LY. Té ody 76 un Sexopevov tHY Tod aptiou 
2O/ vA na \ la) ? 7 > y 
idéav ; ti viv 6) TadTa wvoudfoper ; Avdpruop, 
épn. To dé dixacov pn dey opevor Kat 0 ap 
E povatxov py Séyntar; “Apoucov, ébn, Td &é 
” 5 a > DN , \ / 
adoucov. Kiev, 0 5 av Oavatov pn déynran, 5 
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te a > / lal 
Tt Karodpev ; “A@avaror, épn. Ovdxody uy 
> f 
ov déyetar Odvarov; Ov. ’AOdvatov dpa % 
J > th et me 
wuyn ; “A@avatov. Kiev, &éby: todto péev 81) 
> Lal lal n an 
amrobedelyOar pauev; i} Tas Soxel; Kal para 
G a 5 , , 5 5 5 
ye lKaVaS, @ Lwxpates. Ti ov, 8 bs, @ 
, > lal > a 5 
KeéeBns ; e T@ avaptiv avaykaiov iv avoréOpe 
- ; A 
eivat, GAXo Te TA Tpla %) avworcOpa av Hy; 
n No YA a X 
Ils yap ov; Ovdxody ci Kat To aObeppov 
> ~ 5 / ce ey, 
avayKkaiov Av aveddebpov eivat, omote Tis él 
/ \ (4 
xLova Beppov érraydyo, breEnes av 7 yLwov ovoa 
a "3 \ / > 
oMS Kal ATHKTOS; ov yap dv aT@ETO YE, OVS 
9 ¢ / 2Q/ x N le 
av vUtouévovca édéEato adv tiv Oeppotnta. 
> an V4 / ‘S iy S > 
ArOn, edn, reyes. ‘Ooattws, oipar, Kav ed 
\ BA b) / io id / > \ \ an 
TO ayuypov avwdeOpov ty, omoTe él TO Tip 
/ 
uypov te érriot, ovToT av amecBévvuvTo ove 
\ A 
aT@OANUTO, GANA cov adv amedOoy @yeTo. 
> yg lal \ 4 
Avaykn, bn. Ovdxodyv Kat ade, bn, avayen 
\ = > a 
mept tod adavadtov eitreiy ; ef ev TO aOdvaTov 
\ > / Us b a y lal a 
Kal avdreOpov éotiv, advvatov w>Wuyh, stay 
/ > > > N; By4 > t £ 
Odvatos ém avtiv in, amoddvobat: Odvatov 
\ an 
poev yap 61 ék TOY Tpoeipnuévwvy ov déEeTaL 
fal lA 
ovd éotat TeOvnKvia, baTrEp Ta Tpia ovK éoTaL, 
” YA IQs ? S sk / 7Q\ 
épapev, aptiov, ovdé y av TO TeEpLTTOV, OSE 
\ lal / > / € ? lal \ / 
51) Tip Wuypov, ovdé ye ev TH Tupi Oepporys. 
> \ / Uf / BA BA \ N 
QNAAa TL KWAVEL, pain av Tl, ApTLov MeV TO 
Ke / an 
TepiTTov pun yiyverOar émuovtos Tod apriou, 
A ¢ / > / \ > lal > - 
@oTEp @moroynTal, amoopévov S€ avTod avT 
/ a an A 
éxeivou apTioy yeyovéval; TH TavTa RéyovTL 
> vn ” / v4 > D) / 
OUK av exXoLmev Siapaxer Gar OTL OVK aTroXAUTAL* 
iA / 
TO yap avdptioy ovK avwdeOpov oti érel 
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> an ¢e / Cer ¢ OL x r5) 
€L TOUTO @pmorOyNnTO Hyly, paoclas avy dLlEema- 
¢ / lal if \ \ 
xouela Ste érrehMovTos Tov apTiov TO TepLTTOV 
t S\ \ 
Kal Ta Tpla olxeTal amLovTa’ Kal Tepl TuUpOS 
\ a Ni n + ef xX Py 
kal Oepuod Kal TOV adrAwY OUT@S ay dLEepLa- 
5 9 a \ 
xoueba. i) od; Lavy pev obv. Ovxodv kat 
n an a fe n 
vov mept Tov aOavdtov, eb pev Nuiv opodoyetTat 
\ Sat7, 5 \ A y \ fal 
Kab av@dreOpov eivar, uy av ein Tpos TO 
\ Vf yf 
aBdvatos eivat Kat avoreOpos: ei SE fy, Adov 
dv. dé01 Aoyou. "AXA ovdev Sel, py, TovToV 
ye &vexas oxodn yap av TL adXo POopay py) 
dé ” \ b) VA > ./ x N 
déyouto, ef ye TO aBdvarov aidiov ov dOopav 
dé&eTau. 
7 (4 Ja Yj 3 
LVI. ‘O 6€ ye eds, otpas, En o Leoxpatns, 
\ >) \ N an n fo \ + ” 
Kal avtTo TO THS Cwns eid0s Kal et Te addO 
> / / >) N / x c % 
adavatov éoTw, Tapa TavtTwv adv oporoynlein 
, Se \ y , 
pndérote atoddvoba. lappa tavtav pévtos 
> Sy n 
yn At, ey, avOporav té ye Kal ert padXor, 
id > Ss \ an ¢ / \ N > / 
oS éy@ua, Tapa Oeav. ‘Orrote 57) TO &OavaTov 
/ 
kai adiapOopov éotw, ado TL Woy?) H, eb 
10 ih / 5 \ > if A y 
aQavatos Tuyxaver odca, Kal avworeOpos av ein; 
Ip 
TIoAA =avdyen. "Esiovtos dpa Oavarov én 
\ Ya / n 
Tov av@pwtrov TO peéev OvnTov, @s eorKev, avTov 
atoOvncKe, TO 8 abavatov cadv Kal adiddOopov 
” b) / € fal a 
oixeTat amrLov, UTEKYwpHnoay TO OavaTo. Pat- 
\ A 5 
vetat. Llaytos padXov apa, épn, a KéBns, 
\ >? / A > / \ fn BY 
wuyn a@avatov Kat avddreOpov, Kal TO dvTL 
écovTat uav at r>Avyal év “Ardov. Odv«ovy 
‘¢ 9 , Y4 4 n 
éyaye, ® LeKpates, edn, eyo Tapa rtadra 
YA Id NOE > a an fe 
aXXo TL NEYELY OVOE TH ATTLOTELY TOiS NOTYoOLS. 
/ / >) 
GN ei 6 Te Lipplas Tis adros ever Néyeu, 
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> » \ a 5 
ev e€Yel PN KaTAaCIYHTAL: WS OUK olda Els 
v4 / /- > 

20 OVTLWA TIS GOV KaLpoy avaBaddoLTO 7) TOV 
lal / \ an 
vov Tapovta, tTept Tov ToLovTwy PBovAOMEVOS 
/ > a N A ? 5 é 
N Tt elteivy 7) axovoat. “AAA pV, h S bs O 
/ »Q> NX nr a 
Lippias, od8 adtos éyw brn amistad &k ye Tov 
fa < \ / a 
Aeyouevwv' UTO pévToL ToD peyéBovs Tepl ov 
ec / WS \ \ ? / > / 
2501 oyot elolv, Kal THY avOpwrivny acbéverav 
> Lt > 
aTyatov, avaykafowar atiotiay ete éxew Tap 

> Lad \ nan > / P) fd 2 
E“aUT@ Trepit TOV eipnuévov. Ov povoy vy én, 
9 / ¢ , > \ re? > 
@ Yippia, ) Loxparns, aXxXa TavTa TE Ev 

/ x 
Néyers, Kal Tas vTobéces Tas TpeTas, Kal et 

iy lees > 7 
30 TLTTAL Ui ELOLW, Owws eTLTKETTTEAL TapeTTEpOY* 
\ > \ e a / = 
Kal éay avtas ixavads SiéAnTe, ws eyopat, 
by / fal / > oe \ 
akorovOncete TH Royo, Kal dcov dvvatov 
/ > 2 y > a nN rn 
parict avOpeT@ émakorovOhjoat: Kav TovTO 
\ / \ / 
avTo cages yévntat, ovdev (nTHoeTE TrepalTépa. 
’ ° + / 
35 AAnOn, &bn, reEyers. 
> \ / > io y 
LVII. “ANAa Tode = Edn, @ avdpes, Sikavov 
an ae ” ¢€ Ni > / 
dsavonOjvat OT, eltep 9 ~Wuyn abavaros, 
Vd \ an \ lal / 
émripedeias 67 Seitar ovy wimép Tod ‘ypovov 
if / ? e la \ a bY > Gg \ 
TOUTOV {LOVOV, EV @ KANOUpPEV TO ony, arr VTTEp 
n / ¢ rn \ \ / 
5 TOU TavTos, Kal o Kivdvvos viv 6 Kal do€evev 
N 2 an >? / 5; \ 
apy Oewos Elvat, el Tis AVTHS apednoel. EL peV 
5 ie iy n \ / 
yap mv 0 Odvatos Tod TavTos amaddayn, 
Eppatov dv Hv Tols KaKols amofavodor Tod TE 
/ e. 3 > hg oN an c lal / 
THLATOS aw aTndArgAyxGat Kal THs avTaY KaKias 
\ A A A BY > 8) 10) Y 
10 META THS Wruyyss voy emelon alavatos 
/ Lo > te XN By S a oo 
daivetat ovaa, ovdeuia av ein avtTn addy 
> \ n >Q\ / \ a GC 
amopuyn Kakav ovbé cwTnpia TARY TOD ws 
/ / 
Bertiorny te Kat povipwrarny yevéerOat. 
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/ \ 
ovdev yap adro éyovca eis “Atdov 9 Wuxy 
na \ a a« 
épyetar Tip THs aidelas Te Kal Tpopys, a 
Ta) Xx f 
by Kal péyrota éyeTas @perely 7) PraTrTEW 
Tov TedeuTncavTa evOvs ev apxn Tis éKxelce 
/ Ye \ e/ ig ” / 
mopelias. éyetas dé oTwWS, WS apa TEEUTH- 
cavta éxactov 0 éxaotou baipwv, domep CovtTa 
e a dh 
eihipyel, oUTOS dryew emruyerpel eis Sy TVA TOTFOD, 
® a / 
of dei tods ourdreyévtas SvadiKacapévous els 
WIN 8 / @ nN ¢€ 6 > EL & 
woov TopeverOat peTa nyEepmovos eKEivoV @ 
/ \ / al a 
53 mpootétaxtar Tors évOévde éexeice Topedoau: 
ETuydvtas b€é éxe? av Sei tuyeiy Kal peivaytas 
aA Ni = / BA an / ¢€ \ 
ov xp) Xpovov adXos detpo mdadw nyewov 
n / tal 
Komiter év ToAXals xpovou Kal waKpais TepLosocs. 
54 \ ” < id > 3 ig > yA 
ote 6€ dpa % Topeia ovy ws 0 Aloyvrou 
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pnow els “Awdou dépeuv, 1) 8 ove aTAH ovTE 
pia paivetai pot civat. ovd€ yap ay ryemover 
éer* ov yap Tov Tis ay SvapapTor ovdapoce 
pds 0000 ovons. viv b€ ore cxioes TE Kal 
Teptooovs TrodAas éyew* ato TOY oclwyv Te Kal 
vopimav tav évOdde Texpmatpdpevos Aéyo. 1% 
bev Koopia Te Kal povysos uy metal Te 
Kal ovK ayvoet Ta TapovTa: » © émiOupnTiKds 
ToD c@patos éyovoa, brep ev TH &uTrpocbev 
Beirov, Tept éxeivo toAvy ypovoy értonmevn 
Kal mept TOV OpaTov TOToY, TOAAA avTUTElVacA 
kal Toda talodca, Bia Kab poyis bad Tod 
TpooteTaypévou Saipovos olyeTar ayouervyn. ad- 
Kowevny S€ OOuTEep ai Grdat, THY pev axadOapToV 
Kal TL TeTrolnKulay ToLovToD, i) povev QOlK@V 
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e le x BY bd ” a) > , a 
NLEVNVY 1) ANN ATTA ToLla’TA Eipyacmévny, a 
7 a an 
TovT@v adehpa Te Kal adeAXPdY >oydy épya 
/ lj rh \ oe 
Tuyyavel OVTa, TavTnY pev Arras ghevyer Te Kal 
¢ / 
UmextpémeTat Kal ovTe Evvéwmropos ovTE iyEemov 
b] / / 4 \ a 
eOéerer yiyvecOa, aitn S& TravaTta ev Tdaon 
> / > / (4 Xx / / v4 
exouevn amropia, Ews av On Ties ypovor yévov- 
a / e ? Ui 
Tat, ov éMovtay vr avayKns épeTar els THY 
Le / \ fal 
avTn Tpétovoay oiknaw: 7 O€ Kabapds Te Kal 
\ / a N / 
petpiws tov Biov dveEeNOovca, Kal Evveutropwv 
% / lal a / \ a 
Kal ayemovav Oea@y TUxXOVTAa, BKNnTEV TOV avTH 
(ws / Me SSN \ \ 
ExKdoTN TOTOY TpoonKovTa. etialy dé Tool 
\ a an / \ > 
Kal Oavpactol THs ys TOToL, Kal avTn ovTE 
4 bya ae / e \ a \ n 
ola ovtTe bon SokdfeTar tro THY Tepl ys 
> if / if / 
elwOoTav Aé€yew, wS eyo WTO TWos TéTELopAL. 
e / A rn 4 
LVIII. Kat o Sippias, Ids tadta, én, 
5 \ / a \ 
Néyers, @ LowKpates; Tepl yap Tor yhs Kal 
SieeeNs \ \ 2 / by Yh ny ¢ 
avTos ToANa 67 akKNKOA, ov péVTOL TADTAa & 
, 5 3 / > \ 
oe TreiGer: ndéws ody av aKkovoayu. . “Ada 
/ 5 > / TEAS iP / / , 
pévtor, @ Lyppia, ovyt VravKov réyvyn yé joe 
an a A ’ / i 
doxel elvas SienynoacOas a yy éoTiv: ws pévToL 
? an , / i X \ \ 
adnOh, xareTr@Tepov por paiveTar 7) KATA THY 
iA \ \ >? 
Draveov téyvny, Kal aua pev eyo tows ov6 
3 tf , > \ b) / € 
av otos te elnv, awa é, eb Kal HmioTayny, oO 
n ¢ / 5 / tal fe 
Bios pot Soxet 6 euds, © Lippia, TH prec 
lal / a \ / ON F: a 
Tov Aoyou ovK éEapKel. Ti pévToL idéav TIS E 
a / , 5 \ \ if 
ys, olay TWémevopat -eivat, Kal TOVS TOTTOUS 
A / / > ’ yy ¢ 
avTns ovdéy pe KwrvEL réyerv. "AXN, Edn O 
an al Ig / 
Lumplas, cal tadta apce. lérrevopac toivur, 
5 a > + 2 L 
h © Os, eyo, @S TpAToV pév, EL EOTLV EV METo 
n > a \ i \ SAN a 
TO ovpave repipepis ovca, pydev avdTn detv 
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pajre aépos mpds Td je) Tweoely jopre @Ays 
dvayens pndemeds roradrns, GAQ leav)y elvat 
avr loyew Mv omowryra rod odpavod adrod 
éavt® mavry Kal ris ys adrijs Ty lropportay: 
icdpporroy yap mpayna ouolov Tinds ev péeo@ 
tebiy ody Eee paddrov odS Hrrov oddSayoce 
KrLOHvat, dpolws S Eyov aeruves peeved.  mpd- 
tov pév, 8 Os, TodrTo wéreoparn Kat dp@ds 


A , , v ’ s 
ye, yn 6 Sepplas. “Ere rolvur, ey, waumeyea : 


‘ a“ ’ e \ 4 
Te elvae avto, Kal auds olxety rods péeype 
‘Hpaxrel@v otnradv ard PaoiWos ev opuxp@ 
¢ , 
Tie opi~, @amep mepl Tea pmUERHKaS 4} 
\ \ a . a \ 
Batpayous, mept rv Oadrarray olxodyras, «at 


\ , a , 
Grrovs GAAOOe TorAXrOds ev TOANOTS Tetoerrors ; 


, » a . a 
Tomas olKeiy. elvat ydp mwavray) wept Thy 
cal ~ » & 
yiv word Kotda cal mavroSawa Kal Trdg iSéas 
\ / » , . “ 
Kai TA poyéOn, eis Q& Evveppunxévae ro re Sep 
\ \ ae nv Fi \ Ny »2 ‘ > \ ; Sa » 
kal Tv oulyAnv Kal rov adégpar adryy S rip 


yiv Kkabapdv &v Kxabap® KeioPar 1 odvpare, ; 


, , \ Mv A \ , 7 . ’ 

év @trep éotl ta dotpa, dv Si) alPépa dvomd Seer 
\ \ a“ \ a » , 

Tovs Todos TaY wept TA Toladra elwOoTery 
4 & \ é a 

Aéyerv' 0D} Si) UVrrocradOunvy tadra eivar Kat 

a SN > \ ~ a A a 

Euppeiy adel eis Ta Kolia Tis ys. mas od 
> lal > o A , a , \ 

OlKOUYTAS EV TOS KOiNOLS AUTIS DAEedyPevae Kat 


‘on 
ss 


4° 


v v sy a a Ten. 7 . v 
olec Oat QV@ eT TS ys OLNELY, WoOTEp dv ce * 


, , a , mS , * 
Tus €v péowm TO TUOwére Tod aedayous olay 

/ > \ fol a ial a“ 
olowro Te éml THs Oararrns olxety wal Sid rod 

¢ a \ Y 

bdatos opdy Tov iuor Kat Ta ara dorpa 
\ , c a » \ ° \ 
THv OadratTav sjyotro ovpavdy elvar, Sid Se 
: a 8 \ ’ , , ’ 
Bpadurira re cal adcbévecav penSermmore emt 
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woe a js 2 , \ 
Ta aKkpa THs OardatTyns adiypévos pnd Ewpaxaws 
wv > 8u \ > S. > a / > 
ein, é€xdus Kai avakvias é€« THs OardtTns els 
\ > / / cid / \ te 
Tov evOade ToToy, dom Kabapwtepos Kal Kadriwv 
ie Xx A \ 
TuyVyavel oY TOU Tapa adior, pndé dAdoU 
> \ fal / rn 
aknkows ein Tod éEwpakoTos. TavTov 6) TODTO 
\ nr / > fal 
Kal nas memovOévat: olKodvTas yap &y Teve 
li an n fol a 
Koikw THS ys olecOar Errdv@ avThs otKeiy, Kal 
\ / x tal a 
TOV aépa ovpavoyv Kanelv, ws Sia TovUTOU ovpaVvod 
Y \ - a \ yes: , 
dvTOS TA AoTpa xYwpodvTa> TO Sé Eivas TavTor, 
AS > , \ A 5) a 
tm aceveias Kal Bpadvtitos ovy olovs Te 
io ¢ a n eee) ” \ ya 
eivat nas SveEeNOeiy em’ eoyatov Tov dépa- 
>? / y > a b ea a »- Rx \ 
émel, el Tis avToD ém akpa EdOor 7} TTHVOS 
/ / a VA 
yevopevos avamrorto, KaTioely <ay> avaxv- 
d 5) / € > fal / 
sravta, @aTep evOdde of ek THS CadradtTns 
> / ? - e lal Ve vA ef 
iyQves avaxvTTovTes op@ot Ta évOade, ovTwS 
/ XN a rn \ , 
av Twa Kal Ta éxel KaTLoeiv, Kal ef 7 pvaws 
ce \ a lal ’ BY e 
ixavn ein avéxecOar Yewpodca, yvavai av Ott 
> fg tS > c x n > iN \ \ b la) 
éxeivos éoTw 0 adnOds ovpavos Kal TO adnOas 
lal \ ¢ e > A an iA v \ € an 
Pas Kal os adrnOas yh. OE wer yap 1) YF 
\ € / vy ee id / € > / 
Kat ot dlGow Kal amas o ToTos 0 évOdde 
fe >’ ah \ if e 
dvefOappéva éotiv Kat KataBeBpopeva, womrep 
N > a 4 ig \ a e/ \ ” 
Ta év TH OaratTTn vO THS adpuns, Kal ovUTE 
UY, +Q\ + i J lal / A 
pvetas ovdev aEvov Noyou év TH OadatTy, ovTE 
nr a / 
TéeLvov, ws Eros el7rely, ovdévy €aTL, oNpayyeEs 
\ Ni + \ NX > / \ / , 
d€ Kal dupos Kal TnrOS apnyavos Kai BopBopot 
BN \ fol 2 » \ \ 2 
elo, OTov av Kal Yn 4, Kal pos Ta Tap 
AN / / sO. € an 7 
nuiv Kan Kpivecbar ov oTwotiody ata: 
> lal \ io lal at) aks lal \ x BA I, 
éxetva O€ av TOV Tap Hiv TodU ay ETL THEOV 
> na an / 
pavein Siadépev. eb yap Set Kal pidov eye, 
a a / e \ \ 
dEvov axodca, @ Lupla, ola tuyyaver Ta emi 
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fol nan lal f 4 . \ / 
THs ys Urd TO ovpav@ dyra. Ara pr, 

4 ¢ SS / > da € vay / 
ébn 0 Lupplas, @ Loxpates, pets ye TOUTOV 
n / 3 7 
Tod pvdov i0€ws av axovoa.pev. 
9S fe: an a 
LIX. Aéyeras toivuv, épn, ® éTaipe, TPATOV 
5 n \ nan / 
pev eivat ToLavTn 1) yh avTH ideivy, ef TIS 
BA an vA ¢e Zz lal 
dvobev Oedt0, waTrep ai SwdeKdoKuToL opaipat, 
/ «& iN \ 
ToukiAn, xXp@opacw Sdvecknupévn, Ov Kal Ta 
> Z a / v4 5 / ®@ yy 
evOdbe eivar ypomata woTep Eelypata, ois 61) 
€ a fa tal tal \ 
ot ypadeis Kataxypovra éxet S€ Tacav Ti 
an \ 
ynv éx« TovovTwv eival, Kal TOD ETL eK NapTrpoO- 
/ Xx + \ \ 
Tépeav Kat KaSapwrépwv 1) TovTwY* THY péev yap 
€ a E> SN \ \ / \ 
adoupy} eivat Kal Savpactiy TO Kaos, THY 
be on Ni 6e ae \ uA x 
€ xpucoedh, tTHv 6€ bon RAevKn yurrou 7 
/ td \ a Y 
xLovos EUKOTEpaV, Kal eK THY AArAOWY YXpo- 
/ / 
HMaT@Y TUYKELMLEVNY WTAUTWS, Kal eT’ TELOVMOV 
/ x Y a 
Kal KaddOovov 1) boa nets EWpaKapev. Kal 
a \ = o cd / 
yap avTa TavTa Ta Koiha avTHs BdaTos Te Kal 
x / / 
aépos éxTea OvTA Vp@pmatos TL €L00S mapéye- 
ti > lel a o- / 
a0at otiiBovta év TH TOV GdrAOV YpoLaTeY 
ie ¢/ / an 5 
Toukidia, wate &v TL avThs Eidos cuveyes 
/- >) 
Totkihov pavtavecOa. év dé TavTn ovon 
/ \ if NY / 
TOLAVTN ava oyov Ta huopweva Pvecba, dSévdpa 
\ 5 
Te Kal avOn Kat Tovs KapTovs: Kal av Ta dpn 
€ Lp \ \ / + IE eN \ 2 2EN. 
@TavVTWS Kat TOUS ALOoUS eye ava TOY avTOV 
, te / \ \ ie SA 
oyov THY Te ELOTHTA Kal THY dvapdvecav Kal 
, / 
Ta XYpopyata KaXMw: ov Kal Ta evOade NOidLa 
S lal Nt > / 
eivat TAaVTa Ta ayaTT@pEva poplia, capdia Te 
\ 
Kal idomidas Kal ocpapaydous Kat mdavta Ta 
a n \ lal 
TovavTa* éxet O€ ovdevy 6 TL Ov ToOLODTOY EelvaL 
\ ” / , \ o) 7 / 
Kal €TL TOVTMY KaXrNI@. TO 8 alTLov TovTOU 
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oe. vA > lal e / 
eival, OTL exetvot ol ALOoL etot KaBapoi Kai ov 
/ eo \ / ef ¢€ 
Katedndecpévor ovd€ SvepOappévor, awaTep ol 
b @ 10 ig 4 66 \ ¢ ¢. ‘at lal 
evdade vTo onmedovos Kal addpns wd THY 
la / a \ / a 
Sedpo Evveppunxotar, & Kat AOous Kal yh Kal 
a 7.0 <0) \ lal yy \ 
Tots adXots Caos Te Kal putois aiayn Te Kal 
/ / ‘i x nan \ rn 
vooovs mapéyer.  tHv Sé€ YynVv adTny KEeKooMh- 
, A \ 4 an 
oOat Tovtows Te amact Kai éTt yxpvo@ kal 
> us N a u 5 a 7 
apyup@ Kat Tots aAdois avd Tols ToLovToLs. 
> fal ¥ > x rh 
expavyn yap avtTa TepuKévat, OvTa TOAAA TAOEL 
\ / AY lal fol an ¢ 
Kal peyadka Kab ToANaYOU TIS YS, @aTE 
aN > n 3 / / a 
avTny ioetv eivar OGéapa evdamovev OeaTav. 
an > >’ > rn 5 sf N 
Soa & én avTH civat ddAa TE TOAAA Kal 
> / x \ > / > an 
av@pwrous, Tovs pev €v pecoyaia otKovyTas, 
\ \ \ X / d a \ \ 
Tovs € Tepl Tov dépa, BoTEp Hucis TeEpt THY 
” \ > / A an x 
Odrattav, Tos 8 év vycows as Tepippety Tov 
sin 4 \ lal > uf ld \ eX / a 
dépa pos TH nTrElp~ ovaas, Kal Evi oy@, 0 
? ¢€ lal \ ee \ ¢€ / / > 
Tap iv to vowp te Kal 7 OddatTa éoTe 
x it / /, fal lal \ / 
Mpos THY HMETEpaVv ypEelayv, TOUTO éKEl TOV aépa, 
a \ ers) Cal > / \ ns \ \ 
0 O€ uty anp, éxeivows Tov aifepa. Tas 6é€ 
oA A A , , , 
@pas avTns Kpdow exe ToLavTny, WATE EKELVYOUS 
/ gs he n \ Ve al 
avooous éivat Kal ypovov Te Env OAV TAELW TOV 
> / \ ” \ > A \ Ve iN 
évodde, Kal dee Kal axon Kal ppovncer Kat 
tal lal / fal ie an >’ tal 
Taot TOS TOLOVTOLS HuaY apEecTavaL TH avTH 
v2 Ce / > HE x 
aTooTdce, TEP anp TE vdatos adéotnkev Kal 
1N\ BS. \ ra) / \ yy \ 
aidnp aépos mpos Kabapotnta. Kat 6n Kai 
an / Re pas \ > an > > e n 
Gedy aron TE Kal lepa avTois cival, év ois TH 
” a \ \ 5 \ / AN 
évTe otxkntas Oeovs eivat, Kal dymwas TE Kal 
\ nr lal \ / 
pavrelas Kat atcOnoes Tov Oedy Kal ToLlavTas 
fA Pa lal \ > ff \\ 
cuvovotas yiyver@ar avTois mpos avTovs: Kat 
/ Wa \ / \ ” Can 
TOV ye HALoY Kal cEAnVNVY Kal aoTpa opacbaL 
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Co dl} Ce ava e / ” % \ \ ” 
vm avTav ola Tuyyaver OVTa, Kal THY ANANY 
> / / CMe ald s 
evoaymoviay TOUT@Y akOXOUVOoY Eivat. 
\ \ a / 
LX. Kal 6rnv pév 67 THY yRVv ovT@ Tedv- 
\ a f 2 A 
Kévat Kal TH Tepl THY yhv: TOToUs & év avTH 
3 \ Xf. 3A / Nae? 
Elval KATA TA EYKOLAG aUTHS KUKN@ Trepl OANY 
/ \ \ VA \ > 
ToXXovs, Tovs pev BalutTépovs Kal avateTTa- 
/ lal Xx > ® € an > fal x be 
HeVOUS PAaNAOVY 7 EV MD NMELS OLKOUMEV, TOUS O€ 5 
x \ /- 
BaOutépovs dvtas TO ydopwa -avToUs éaTTOV 
» na > a f M4 ? a \ 
éyew TOU Tap iv ToOTOV, éoTL d ovs kat 
i lal / n 3) / s \ 
Bpaxutépovs to Babe Tod evOdde eivar Kat 
/ Up x / x fol 2: 
D wAatuTépous: TovTouvs b€ TavTas vUTO yHV els 


H 


a / n \ \ 
aAdjrOUS cuVTEeTpHGOai TE TOMAAKH KAL KATA 10 
i / \ / 4 e 
aTevoTepa Kal evpvTepa, Kal dueEddous Eyvew, 77 
\ ¢ ‘ a f / 
ToAvD pev VOwp pety €€ AAdAN@V Els AGANAOUS 
a a n 
@oTep els KpaThpas, Kal aevdwy ToTapav 
Ne \ nN a lal 
aunyava peyéOn bro Thy yhv Kal Oeppaov 
€ if iN a Ny \ a) N \ 
vddTov Kal Wwuypov, Todd Sé€ TDP Kal Tupds 15 
s / \ \ ( a na 
peyadXous Totamovs, Toddovs Sé vypov mnrOU 
N if \ Va 4 
E Kai Kafapwrépov Kat BopBopwoectépov, waoTrep 
2 SS / € \ a ey, fa) c/s 
év LwKEALG Ol TPO TOV pvaKkos TWnAOV péovTeEs 
\ \ ¢ / e 
ToTapol Kal avTos 0 pia. av 6 Kal ExdaoTous 
\ / nq > 
Tous TOTTOVs TANpovVTOaL, ws av ExdoTOLS TUYN 2 
e / \ th a 
EKATTOTE 1) ‘TEpLppon Yyuyvouevn. TavTa Sé 
a ef 
TavTa Kiwelv avo Kal KATO WOTEP ai@pay TWA 
évodcav €v TH yn: éote bé dpa abtyn % aiwpa 
/ . ¢ fa) 
dua dvow Toudvde Twa. & TL TOY YaoMaT@Y 
A a - / 3 
THS Ys GNAws TE péylaTOV TUYyyaveL OV Kal 25 
\ f ? v4 an lal nr 
Suaprepes TeTpnuévov ou OdANS THS yhs, TodTO 
4 / > le DieaN 
112 dep “Opnpos cite, Néywv avTo 


THA«€ pear’ Xe BaOurrov wre x 9ovds eoTu BéepeOpov: 
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0 Kat adrofv Kab éxetvos Kat dddov ToAXOL 
Tov Tontav Taptapov Kexdyjxacw. els yap 
TOUTO TO ydopa ouppéovci te madvTEs of 
moTawol Kal é€k TovTov mdduw éxpéovow: 
ylyvovtat b&é éxactot TowdTo dv olas dv Kal 
THS YAS péwow. 1 O€ aitia éotlv tod éxpety 
Te evtevGev Kal Elopely TavTAa TA pevpwaTa, OTLB 
muOpmeva ovK exer ovdé Baow Td bypov TodTo. 
aiwpeitar 57 Kal Kupaiver avw Kal Kato, Kab 
0 anp Kal TO Tvedpa TO Tepl ad’TO TadTor 
movet> EvvéteTar yap avT@® Kal bTav eis TO 
eméxewva THS YAS opunon Kal Gray eis TO él 
Tabe, Kal @oTep TOV avaTveoYTMY ael exrVEl 
Te Kal avamvet péov TO TvEdpa, OVTM Kal éxel 
Evvatwpovpevov TH bypOe TO Tredua Sewwovs 
Tivas avéuous Kal apnyavovs Tapéyetar Kal 
eiowoy Kal é&iov. Otay te odv [opyhoay] wrro- 
xopnon TO vowp eis TOY ToToY Tov 8) KaTw 
Kadovpevov, Tols KaT eéxelva TA pevpaTta Oia 
THs yas eloped Te Kal wAnpol avTa waoTreEp oi 
émavtTAobyTes* OTav Te av éxelOev pév atroriTn 
Sedpo dé opunon, Ta evOdSe TANpot adOis, Ta 
dé mAnpobévta pet Sid TOY oXETaV Kal bua 
THS Yhs, Kal els Tovs TOTTOUS eKacTA adixvov- 
peva, €is ods ExaoTous odoTroLetTat, OardtTas 
Te Kal ALluVaS Kal ToTAamov’S Kal KpHVas TroLEt: 
évtev0ev dé mardw Svopeva KaTa THs yhs, Ta 
pev axpotépous TOTous TepeNOovTa Kal T)eiovs, 
ta 6&€ éddtTovs Kal Bpayvtépous, Tadw els 
Tov Tdprapov éuBdarre, Ta ev TOAD KaTwWTépw 
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; A , , Cue y 
i) érnvtreito, Ta O€ GAiyov: mavTa Sé UTOKAaTw 
n n an \ \ «e 
elopel THS expos. Kal evia wey KaTAaYTLKpY 1) 
a \ \ \ > \ / 
elope é&étrecev, Evia O€ KATA TO AUTO pépos: 
a / I x 
éote S€ & TavTaTacWW KUKX@ TeEpLeMMoVTA, 7) 
; L \ \ 
amaé i) Kal wAEovdKis TepleduyPevTa TEpl THY 
an > \ x if 
ynv @omep of des, els TO SuvaToY KaTo 
\ VA 
kabévta mad euBdarrev. duvatov dé éoTu 
la) / le VA a] 
éxatépwoe péxpt Tod péoov Kabrévat, Twépa 6 
/ , a (ey A 
ov: avavTes yap Tpoaw apdoTépots Tos pevpact 
/ hi 
TO éxaTépwbey yiryveTat pépos. 
i \ + 
LXI. Ta pév ody 87) adda TOAAA TE Kal 
/ 
peydra Kal TavTobaTa pevwatd eat: TUyXaveL 
> (4 lal al 
& dpa dvta év tTovTous Tots ToANots TéTTApP’ 
ty e N / 
atta pevpata, av TO pev péeytoTov Kal éEwTdTw 
cy. \ / iC / > / 2: 
péov [7ept] KUKA@ Oo Kadovpevos ‘OKEeavos eat, 
NV \ / (4 
TovTov O€ KaTavTiKpY Kal évavTiws péwy *Axé- 
A b :) Me / con BA \ 
pov, os ov épnywv Te TOTwY pet arov Kal 
\ \ ¢ \ fol er > \ 7 > lal 
61) Kal UrO YyAV péwy els THY Atuynv adixvetTat 
\ e n 
tHv “Axepovardda, of ai TdY TeTEAEVTNKOTOV 
vuyat TOV TO\NMY adiKVoUYTAL Kat TLVAaS 
/ / / 
ElMappEVOUS XpovoUs péiVATAL, al pev paKpo- 
/ ¢ \ 14 f 
Tépovs, at d€ Bpaxyutépous, maduw éxtréurovtat 
5 \ a / t fé \ N 
els Tas TOV Cwowy yeverets. Tpltos S€ ToTapos 
/ \ / > y \ > \ na 
TOUT@Y KaTa péecov EKBddrEL, Kal eyyds TIS 
bY n > / > / / Ni an 
exBorHs elomimTEer els TOTTOY pméeyav Tupl TOA 
/ , a a 
KaLomevov, Kal ywvnv Toved pello THS Tap 
€ n Q DWH / aD) \ a 
nytv Oarattns, fFéovcay voaTos Kal Tndod: 
la) \ lal / 
évtevOev S€ ywpel KUKNM DorEpds Kal TASS, 
/ \ a a f Sh an 
mepvehuTTopevos dé [TH yn] GAdocE TE adixvetras 
AY > ” a ? 
kal wap eéoxata THs Axepovarddos Riuvns, 
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> vd lal 
ov cuppiyvupevos T@ UOaTL TepredtyOels dé 
yn © N lol > / lal 
TohAaKis vUTO ys euPadrA KaTwTépw TOD 
4 we ? Nu a 
Taptapov: ovtos 8 éotlvy ov érrovoydfovaw 
/ Ka \ e * 
Lupidreyebovra, ob Kal of praxes avoomdcpata 
fi ; fal 4 BY / a a 
avahvoadow omn av TYXwWOL THS Ys.  TovToU 
\ 5 \ ae f 
6€ ad KatavTiKpd o Téraptos éxTintes eis TOmToV 
a / \ , ¢ a 
MpOTov OEwov TE KaL AYpLOV, WS éyETAL, ypOpwa 
> yy f e ¢ / a 
& éyovta ddov otov o Kvavos, dv 8) érovopud- 
/ \ \ ve n 
fovow Xtiyov, Kal tiv Riuvnv, Nv Tovee 6 
\ / /, ig 
ToTamos éuBdddrkov, Xiya: 6 S éeurecov 
> a \ > \ a 
evTav0a Kat dewas Svuvduers AaBov ev TH 
iA \ \ an an / al 
vdatt, dvs KaTa THS yhs, TepreduTTOpMEVvos yYyopel 
> uy a / \ b a > A 
evavtios TO IlupiddeyéGovts Kal amavTa ev TH 
td if. / b] > if \ > \ \ 
Axyepovordds Ain €& evaytias: Kal ovde TO 
/ ee > \ / > \ \ fe 
TovTou vowp ovdevi piyvuTat, GAA Kal OvTOS 
/ \ > 
KUKN@ TrepieNOwyv éuBddrEr eis Tov Taptapoy 
b] / a / v x / 
évavtios TO IlupupdeyéOovts> dvopa dé TovtT@ 
\ / a / 
€oTiv, ws of Trointal éyovow, Kwxutos. 
7 ig MK 
LXII. Totty d€ ottws mepuxotar, émevdav 
/ iz % / ae ¢ 
APiK@VTAL Ob TETEAEUTHKOTES ELS TOV TOTO ot O 
/ an \ Vg 
Saimv éxactov Kopifer, mp@tov pev dvedica- 
ve n corey: , st 
gavTo ol TE KAaAw@S Kal oclws BimcayTes Kal 
ce / \ aA \ Xx 86 fe / 
of py. Kal of pev av d0Ewor péoas PeBioxévar, 
/ > \ \ IN / ? f a On; 
Topevdévtes él Tov Ayépovta, avaBayTes a 67 
lal / fal 
avTois oynmatad éoTw, €Tl TOUT@Y adpiKvovYTat 
an ? lal / \ 
els THY Aivnv, Kal éxel olxodci Te Kai Kal- 
/ an , / , 
alpopevoe TOV TE adiKnwaTwoY SLdovTEs SiKas 
Ie / lal > r 
aToAvovTal, el Tis TL NOLKNKEV, TOY TE EVEPYETLOV 
\ , \ \ .ey o ae 
Timas pépovtar Kata THY aklav ExaTTOS: ob 
/ / V4 \ \ / lal 
dv doi€oow anatas éyev Sia Ta peyéOn Tov 
H 
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dpaptnudrov, i) leporuAlas Todas Kal peyaras 
i} ddvovs adixovs Kal trapavodpovs odXovs 
éeipyacpevor, 7) addrAa boa TovavTa TUYYaVEL 
dvta, tovtous S&  TpoonKkovea poipa piTTet 
eis Tov Tdptapov, d0ev ovrote é&xPaivovow. 
of 8 dv idoma pev, peydra 8 ddfwouw 
HmaptynKévat dpaptipata, olov mpos tatépa 4) 
pntépa tm dpyhs Biawy te mpaEavtes, Kab 


a lal xX 
114 eTapérAov avTois Tov ddXov PBiov Bidow, 7 


/ / \ yf / I) 
avopopovot ToLovT@ TW AAW TPOT@ YEvervTat, 
a \ 9 NY bs 
Tovtous 6€ éumeceiy pev els tov ‘Taptapov 
/ \ \ \ 
avaykn, éeumecovtas dé avtovs Kal €éviavTov 
> a / 2 / \ an \ N 
e€Kel yevosevous éxBaddreEL TO KDA, TOUS [eV 
2 / \ \ 7 Ys \ \ 
avdpopovovs Kata Tov Kaxutov, tovs 5€ Tatpa- 
/ fi! \ / 
Rolas Kal pntpadoias Kata Tov IlupiddeyéPovTa: 
> \ \ I a \ \ / 
emreloav O€ epopevor yév@vTat KaTa THY ipynv 
\ AN 19 > fal n / \ 
THD yepovotada, évTavda Bowdot te Kal 


¢€ 


KaXovow, of pevy ods améxTetvav, of 6€ ods 
UBpicav, Karécavtes © ixetevovor Kai SéovTat 
éacat ohas exSivat eis THY ripyny Kal déEacOat, 
Kal €ay pev Telowow, exBaivoucl Te Kal Ajyovct 
TOV KAKOV, eb O€ MN, hépovtat avOis eis Tov 
Tdptapov Kal éxetOev tadw eis tovs rotapovs, 
Kal TavTa TATXOVTES Ov TpOTEpov TAVOVTAL, 
Tpw av teicwow ods HdiKnoav’ airTy yap 1 
Sikn Uo Tav Stxactdy avtois éradyOn. ob 88 
dn dv d0€wor Siadepovtws mpos 7d solos 
Bid@vat, obTot eicw of TaVvde pev TOV TOTwY 
Tav év TH yh édevOcpovpevol te Kal amaddaT- 
C Tomevor @aotrep Secuwtnpioy, dvw 88 eis THv 
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6 \ By 2 / \ SEN, a 
Kalapav oiknow adixvovpevot Kai ent yhs 
> 4 / lal 
ovKLComevot. TovT@v 6€ avTaV ot pirrocogpia 
- lal , f Yj lal 
45 (Kavos KaOnpdwevoe avev Te TwouaTov Coot TO 
/ > \ ” f 
TapaTayv els TOV ETELTA YpPOVOY, Kal Eis oiKNoELS 
By / / ? a A 
€Tl TOUT@OY KadXioUS adikVodVTaL, aS OTE PadLov 
a la € / € \ lal / 
dnA@oa ovTE 6 xpovos ixavos év TO Tapovte. 
b) \ / At \ 
ada tovtav 87 évexa xpi) @v dvedAndrAvOaper, 
Ld ie a lal - n \ 
0 Lyupia, wav Tovey, date apeThs Kal dpovr- 
7 , a \ 
cews €v TO Bip petacyxeiv' Kadov yap TO 
> \ \ 
aOrov Kal  édrls peyandy. 
\ 5 a 
LXIII. To pev otv taira ducyupicac bat D 
ef y ey >? \ / 2D) / lal 
oUT@S Exe, WS ey@ SiedydvOa, ov TpéTreL vodv 
if iy 7 / n_? DY (ae 
éyovtTs avopt: OT pévToe } TadT éotlv 1) ToLavT 
Yj MS \ \ la) x ? ye 
aTTAa Tepl Tas wWuyas HudY Kal TAS oLKHoELS, 
2 / 2) 4 I c \ 4 5 
émeitep abdvatoy ye 7 Wuyi paivetar ova, 
a \ Ug al YA n 
TOUTO Kal TpéTrey ot SoKel Kal aEvov KWdvVEdoaL 


on 


a rg vA y+ \ \ € / ry 
olopév@ ovTws eyeLv’ Kados Yap oO KiYduVOs: 
\ a / t a \ 
Kal Xp Ta ToLavTAa waTrEP éTadELY EaUT@, 10 
é? 4 \ / e \ a4) > \ 
Hn ey@yEe Kal TadaL pnKvYw@ Tov muGorv. adrra 
MA n \ \ n f¢ an 
10 TOUT@Y 61 Evexa Oappely ypn Tepl TH EéavTov 
lal ByA A > ba] / \ \ bh 
wuxn avopa, OoTLS EV TO Bio Tas pev adrNasE 
x an \ \ - 
nOovasS Tas Tepl TO GOma Kal TOUS KOTpMoUS 
/ / \ 
clave yaipe, ws addoTpiovs TE OVTAS Kal 
NA / ¢€ £ ’ / @ \ 
Tréov Oatepov Hynoduevos amepyalecOar, Tas 
\ oe if. Xx iff 
15 O€ Trepl TO pwavOdvewy é€omrovoacé Te Kal KoTUHCAS 
N) / > NV lel c nan 
THY wWuyny ovK GddOTPiM GAA TO aUTIS 
/ / \ / \ 
Koop“@, cwoppoovvyn TE Kal ducavocvvn Kab 
/ \ Ves A Me 
avopela Kab eXevOepia Kat adnGeia, obT@ TEptmevel 115 
hi / ¢ / oe 
Thy eis “Avdou topeiay, ws Topevoopevos OTay 


= 


e € Si a € la \ om os 
207) elpbapmevn KAAT. UpselS pe OU), €pn, @ 
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/ e Yi > a 
Syupla te xat KéBns cal of addol, eicadOus 
Ve vA > \ \ lal 
&y tue xpovm Exaotor Topevoecbe: cue de viv 
+ fa) / BY b) \ / € iS / 
non Kade, hain av avnp TpayiKos, ) elwappLeVvn, 
Me iy cy / Nv \ 
Kal axedov Ti por wpa TpatécBar Tpos TO 
n / ) / 
NouTpov: SoKxet yap 69 BédATLoV eEivat Rovoa- 
lal \ \ \ / 
pevoy mveivy TO Papyakov Kal pn TpaypyaTa 
a / a 7 
Tais yuvatEl Trapéyew vexpov Aoveuv. 
n \ / na ¢ , 
LXIV. Tatra 67 elrrovtos avtobd o Kpitov, 
FE? ” > s , , Se / xX 3 \ 
iev, €bn, ® LoHKpates TL S€ TOUTOLS  Emol 
b / x \ n (§ x \ + 
ETLOTENAELS 1) TEPL TOV Tralowy  Trepl ardoU 
la Yj a fal 
Tov, 0 TL dv cot ToLovyTES mets Ev YapLTL 
/ a vA SEN t Y4 st 
HaNLOTA TrOLOtMED ; Amrep aet déyo, edn, @ 
\ Ie na > lal 
Kpitav, ovdéy Kawotepov OT tuov avTov 
/ . lal \ X; lal a 
eTrLpeNOUpEVOL Upets Kal éeuol Kal Tots épmots 
n lal / 5) 
Kal vply avtois év xapiTs Touncete ATT ay 
an XN AY nan ¢ / lal 
TOUTE, KAY [Ln VUY oOpmoroynanTe: éav O€ ULaV 
\ by lal 2) lal \ N Ve, A > 
bev avTav apernte, kat un OérnTE, WOTED KAT 
/ \ N an > if a 
iyyn Kata Ta vov Te eipnuéva Kal Ta év TO 
Y if a ¢ 
éumpoabev xpovm Civ, ovSé éav TOANA OpoXOYN- 
> tal / \ / > \ / 
ante €v TH TapovTt Kal ohodpa, ovdey mdréov 
/ n \ / tf 
mouoete. Tatta pev toivvy mpoduunOnoopueba, 
y A tal / / / 
épn, ovTw Toveiv: OaTTwpev SE ce Tiva TpoToD ; 
Wa + + Y / 
Oras av, bn, BovrAnobe, eavrrep ye AaBnTé 
\ \ > / Ge te / \ ef 
fe Kal pn exhvyw wuads. yedadoas O€ dpa 
c A \ \ cea ) L 5 
NovXh Kal Tpos nuas amoBreWas eitrev, Od 
, a » / e 
Teilo, @ avopes, Kpitava, as eyo eis obtos 
c > f € \ 5 is \ f 
0 LwKpaTns, o vuvl Svareyouevos, Kal diaTaTtT@v 
v4 qn jd ? > + if >? ta) 
EKATTOV TMV REYoMEVMV, ANN oOleTAL jE EeKELVOV 
4s) A y 2 / ef / \ 
eivat, ov OoeTar Odyov vaTEpov VveKpoY, Kal 
> a i an / is 
Dépwta 6H, TAS we OaTTyn. STL Oé ey@ TdraL 
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\ / , 
moXvy oyov TremToinuar, ws, éreday Tiw TO 
/ > / a a > 
PapPLaKov, OVKETL Umiv TapaLEeVva, AX olyynocopas 
? \ ? / / A 
aTi@v els pakdpwy oy TLWas evdaimovias, TAaDTA 
5 lal B} lal ” / / 
fot OOKM AUTO Adr@S REYELV, TapapvOov’pevos 
LA \ ¢ lal y ‘4 
aya pev vas, dua & éeuavtov. éyyuncacbe 
i \ K if x \ > / >) 
ovv pe pos Kpitava, edn, tiv évavtiay éyyinv 
Aa 3 \ \ \ fa) ey 
9 IW ovTos Tpos Tovs StKacTas HyyvaTo.  ovTOS 
\ \ 9S NU a a 5 \ 
ev yap ) pny Tapapevety: tyets S€ FH pny 
\ tal 
pn) Tapapevety éyyuncacbe, érredav atobdava, 
> xX > / > / vA if cn 
arnra otynoecbat atvovta, wa Kpitorv paov 
/ AX Mi Con \ lal x ye 
pepn, Kal pw) Opav pov TO THma 7) KaLlopevoy 
A , A x 
2) KATOPUTTOMEVOY ayavaKkTn UTép Ewod ws Seva 
ie / lal A € x 
TaoxXOVTOS, pnde éyn ev TH Tady, ws 1 
/ 3 Xx / 
mpotiderat Loxpatn %) expéper 7) KaTopvrres. 
i \ ” 9 ? A 5 BA / \ \ 
ev yap ich, 4 8 bs, & apiote Kpitov, To py 
lal if lal 
KaX@S Aéyery ov povoy els avTO TOTO TANHL- 
it > x \ , > fal n a 
peres, aXAa Kal KaKOV TL EpTroLEel Tats Yruyxats. 
2 \ va) \ \ / ae EN fal 
adda Oappetv Te Xpn Kai pavar Tovpoy Tama 
/ AS / WA W4 ” /- 
Oarrew, kal OaTrew ottws Stws av cou pirov 
Ss an / = 
H Kal partoTa Hy vopLpmov eivat. 
lal lal ww / 
LXV. Tatdr eitr@y éxelvos pév aviotato 
> y / e / \ ¢ K / 
els olKnuad TL WS RoVTOpEvos, Kal o Kpitov 
(/ > lal e an > 2 / tg 
elmeTo avTo, nuds 8 exédNEevEe TrEpLweveL. 
/ 5 \ a ’ \ / 
Tepiemevouev ovv mpds nuas avTovs duadeyo- 
pevoe rept TOV elpnyuévov Kal avacKkoTrovrTes, 
\ ? 5 \ le fay Ss t 4 
tore & av epi tis Evpdopads dueEvovtes, oon 
a lal na fe A 
Hiv yeyovuta ein, aTeyvas iyoupevol WaTrEp 
> \ \ 54 
matpos atepnévtes SidEew ophavot Tov emeita 


116 


Biov. érreid) 8 édovcato Kal nvéxyOn Tap’ B 


> NX \ / / \ > an CoA \ 
avTov Ta Tadia—Ovo yap avT@ viEls TMLKPOL 
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Aoav, eis Oe péyas—xKal at olKeiar yuvaixes 
aiKxovTo, éxelvats évavtiov Tov Kpitwvos dla- 
rey Oeis Te Kal émuotelras atta éBovreTO, TAs 
pev yuvaixas Kal Ta Tratdia amévar éxédevoer, 
avtos 8€ Fee map yds. Kal jv Hon éeyyds 15 
Hriov Svcpav: xpovoy yap moddy SiéTpirey 
évdov. éMav 8 éxabéleto NeXoupévos, Kal ov 
Toda peta Tad’Ta SvedeyOn, Kab Kev 0 TOV 
&vdexa vanpétns Kal otras map avtov, *O 
CLexpates, edn, ov KaTayveocopat cod brep 2 
dddov KatTayuyverk@, bTL por Yaretraivovat 
kal KaTapOvTal, éredav avTois TapayyéAio 
mive TO bappaxov avaykaloyvtavy TaV ap- 
yovTov. ae 6& éym Kal GdrAdXws eyvaKa é€v 
TOUT® TO Ypovm yevvavoTaToy Kal TpadTaTor 2s 
kal dpiotov avdpa dvta TY TaToTE Sedpo 
adixomévov, Kat 6) Kal vv eb ofS Ott ovK 
€uol yarerraivers, ywyveoKes yap Tovs aitiovs, 
aXrAa éxelvots. vov, oic@a yap & 7drOov 
ayyov, yalpé te Kal TepO @s pacTa 30 
D dépe Ta dvaykaia. Kal dua Saxpicas peta- 
oTpepopevos amye. Kal 6 Lwxpatns avaBréas 
T™pos avtov, Kat ai, épn, yaipe, Kal nets 
TaUTA Toimoouev. Kal apa mpos Huds, “Os 
aotelos, épn, Oo avOpwmos: Kab Tapa TWaVvTa 3s 
pol TOV YXpovoy mTpoone. Kat Sveréyero évioTe 
Kal Av avdpav A@oTOS, Kal VdV ws YyeEvvalas 
pe aTobaKpver. arr -aye 67, @ Kpiter, 
meopela avT@e, Kat eéveyKaTm Tis TO ddp- 


5) L > \ / s ¢ 
Ma@KOV, €b TETPLTTTAL* Eb é HL); Tpiato O 40 
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y” \ G , ’ 5 
avOpwros. Kal o Kpitov, AA oipar, &dn, 
wy Mer f 5 an 
éyoye, @ Lwxpates, ere HrAcov eivar el ols 
Yj \ 
Opecw Kat ovT@ Sdeduxévar. Kal dpa eyo 
oa Yi fe >? \ "4 
oida Kal ddXouvs Tavy oe mivovtas, éredday 
Os 4 a / és / 
TapayyeNOn avtots, Seetvyncavtdas Te Kal TLOdv- 
5 / \ L ’ A 
Tas ev pdra, Kal Evyyevopevous y éviovs wv 
x te 5b) Q n > \ \ 5) / . 
ay Tuywow émiGvpovytTes. adda pNdeV ErrEiryoU 
YG \ lal \ € / 
ét yap éyxyapel. kal 6 Lwxpatnys, Kixorws 
/ lo / lal / a la) 
ye, pn, @ Kpitwv, éxeivoi te tadtTa trovodow, 
a \) / Y x id a 
ods ad éyels, olovtar yap Kepdaivery Ttadta 
/ 4 lal / VA 
TOWMOAVTES, KAL EYMYE TAUTA ELKOTWS Ov TrOLNTO* 
A Age) Ey, 
ovdev yap oiwat Kepdavely Oiyor boTepoy TLV 
+ x A > tf > 2 al 
aro ye 7 YyedoTa oddAncELY Tap éEepavTo, 
ff r an A, / > \ BA 
yduyopuevos To hv Kal pevdopevos ovdevos Ett 
, > 4 nr N \ Y 
évovtTos. arr 01, épn, miGov Kal pn adrws 
7 
ToLel. 
¢ , PA 
LXVI. Kal o Kpitwv akotcas &vevoe TO 
a x ¢ lal \ \ 
Tato. wAnciov éoTaTL, Kal o Trais é€eXO@v Kal 
\ / , e ” \ / 
auxvov ypovoy Sivatpiyas ‘Kev aywv Tov péd- 
~ / \ / >? i: / 
Novta Svdovas TO Pdppakoy, év KUALKL PépovTa 
/ 2O\ be e S / SN ” fA) 
TETpLULevov’ lowy bé€ 0 LYwxKpaTns Tov avOpo- 
- y & ie \ MS / 
mov, Kiev, édy, @ BédXTLOTE, GU yap ToVTwY 
/ \ lal > \ BA / 
eTurTHuaV, TL ypy Tovey;  Ovdey aXXo, épn, 
if / A Ya / lal 
) TlovTa Tepuwévar, ws av cov Bdpos év Tois 
a \ 
oKéXeot yévnTtat, EmetTa KaTaKeicbat: Kal ovTaS 
A sh J a 
avTO Towmoe. Kal awa wpeEe THY KUMIKA TH 
\ a / ¢ io 
Leoxparer: Kal ds AaBov Kal para irews, @ 
> \ if > \ / if 
Eyéxpates, ovdéy tpécas ovdé duadGeipas ove 
n lal , > > ¥ 
Tod Ypw"aTos oVTE TOD TpoTwTOV, GAN woTrep 
\ £ \ NY ” 
ei@Oes Tavpndoy woBdéEas pos Tov avOpo- 
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, / Y \ n a , 
mov, Tt éyeus, ey, wept Tovde TOV TMp"ATOS 
n / 4 x A 
Mpos TO airooTeical TL; éEeotw, %) ov; 
la} i / / (4 
Tocodrov, épn, @ Lexpares, TplPomev, ocov 
/ / is a / 5 ? 
oidweOa pétptov eivar muetv. Mavédvo, 7 6 
? / / a la 4 if, 
ds* GAN evyecOal yé Tov Tots Oeois e&eoTt 
\ / \ / by tal 
te Kal xpy, THY peTolKnow THY évOévde Exetoe 
lol / a \ \ \ yy / 
euTuyh yevérOar: & 81) Kal éym evyopat TE 
if > > \ an 
Kal yévotto TavTn. Kal aw eim@v TtavTa 
/ nr \ / 
émuaxomevos Kal para evyEepas Kal EevKOAWS 
2¢/ \ € la € \ yi \ > an 
éEéruev. Kal nav ob TOOL TéwS MEV ETTLELKMS 
ie > / iN \ / ¢ \ 
olol Te Hoav Katéxyev TO pr) SaKpverv, @ Oe 
yy / f \ / > / > > 
eloomev TivovTa Te Kal TETWKOTA, OUKETL, GNX 
n Ve an 
éuod ye Bia Kal avtov aotaxtl éy@per Ta 
Uf ef > Ig 2 / b 
Saxpva, woTe éyKaduwduevos améxkNaLoy épav- 
/ > \ NV > lal / > AX \ > Qn 
Tov: ov yap 6 éxelvov ye, AANA THY EwavTOD 
A He N / 
TUXNV, olov avdpos ETaipov éaotepnuévos elnv. 
¢ \ ih BA / 2 n ? \ > 
o 6€ Kpitwy éte mportepos éuov, ézrevd) ody 
ae by S / s 
olos T Hv Katéyev ta Saxpva, éEavéotn. 
> LA \ ae) aA »* ft 
Amodnobdmpos b€ Kal év TH EwTrpocbev ypove 
ys > / 8 / \ \ Ni / 
ovdey émaveto daxpvov, Kat 6) Kal ToTE 
>? / 7 \ lal 
avaBpvynoapevos KNAiwY Kal ayavaKT@V ovdéva 
516 > / a / 

OVTLWa OU KaTéKNATE TOV TapovT@Y, TARY YE 
> a Wy ? lal Je e tal 
avtod Lwxpatous. éxeivos dé, Ola, &bn, roceire, 

iN if: Ni / 
@ Oavpacio. eyo pévtor ovy HKicTa TovToU 
ue \ lal ip fal 
éveKa TAS YuvalKas aTréTemrya, Wa m1) TOLadTA 
a 5 \ \ ? t ae > ? y 
TAHupEdolev* Kal yap aknkoa, OTL év evdnuta 
\ oY a ) > e , ” 4 
xpn TedXevTaV. GNX Hovyiay Te dyeTe Kal 
lal \ nn / 
Kaptepeite. Kal nueis axovoavtes noyuvOnpéev 
\ / a 
TE Kal émecxopev TOD Saxpverv. Oo S€ TepiEn- 
/ > / € YA ” \ VA 
Gov, émedn of BapiverOar &bn Ta cKédm, 
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/ 
KaTeKMOn UrTios: oUTW yap éxédevey 6 avOpw- 
ss / I ih lal R® i 
T0S' Kal apa éehatTopevos avTov obTos 0 dovs 
\ / N / / 

TO dappaxoy SiadtuTav ypovoy émeckdTres Tods 
/ \ \ x” / , 
mooas Kal Ta oKEAN, KaTELTA ohddpa Técas 
> a \ / By > > / ¢€ > 
avTov Tov 0da HpeTo, ef aicbavorto: 6 6 

> y” \ \ BS > \ 2 
ove épn* Kal peta ToUTO avOis Tas KYRpas: 
aN \ a if 1 
Kal éraviwv ovT@s nuivy émedetKvUTO, éTt 

/ LA \ fa) \ \ 
wuyotro Te Kal THYVUTO. Kal avTos HrTeTo 
\ os) ov b] \ \ a / / 
Kal elmev OT, éredayv Tpos TH Kapdia yévnTaL 
Ss fal 4 > / ” Ss / 
avT@, TOTE olynoeTat. dn ovv oyxEdov TL 
> a 3 XY 9 / \ 
avTov Hv Ta Tepl TO HTpov Auyomeva, Kai 
b) / b) / f a A \ 
exkaruyapevos, évekeKaduTTTO yap, eimrev, 0 67 
a / Si / y n 
Terevtaiov épbéyEato, “QO Kpitworv, én, te 
n b] /- / ’ AN > fi 
"AckANTI® odheihopev aNEKTPVOVA AAA aTO- 
\ 4 \ a 4 
dote Kal pn apernonte. ArdAa Tadta, Edn, 
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COMMENTARY 


CHAPTER I 


57 4-59 c, cc. i. ii. Prologue. Echekrates, the Phliasian, 
begs for information respecting the last moments of Socrates. 
Phaedo assents, and, after explaining the circumstances which 
delayed the execution, gives a list of the friends who were 
present at that last meeting, where sorrow and gladness were 
so strangely mingled. 


1, 4. airés: ards is used both in the question and in the 
answer to give authority to the ensuing narration ; it is quite 
beside the point to read into the question ‘admiration’ and 
into the reply ‘pride,’ as the scholiast does. 


5. rl. . éotw dtta elev; by an idiom frequent in Plato 
the predicate in a question of this kind is singular although 
the subject is plural: cf. 58 c rl fv Ta NexOévra Kal rpaxdérra ; 
93 ri Tis Pjoe Taira dvTa elvar Ev Tals Wuxals TH Te apeTHY Kal 
tiv kaklay ; Gorg. 508 0 oxerréoy Tl ra cup Batyovra: the singular 
is less precise than the plural—‘ of what character?’ so here 
‘what was the subject of his discourse?’ Contrast 102 a riva 
On fv Ta mera TadTa exOévTa=‘what was the course (rather 
than the ‘‘subject”’) of your subsequent conversation ?’ 


8. PrAvaclwy: the position of bdraciwy after rodirGy is to 
be observed: P\raciwy is added by way of explanation to rév 
mo\tTav, which means ‘my fellow-townsmen,’ and should be 
so translated: ‘no one of the citizens of Phlius’ would be 
simply ovdels ray PAcaciwy. Stallbaum compares Apol. 328 
Kal éruxev Huav 7 purty *Avtioyls mpuvtavetovoa’ Meno 70B 
kal odx Hxiora of Tod cod éralpov ’Apiorimmov modtra Aapioaior. 
Phlius, the home of Echecrates and the scene of this narration, 
was a small town in NE. Peloponnese, near Sicyon: here 
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apparently Phaedo rested on his return from Athens, after 
Socrates’ death, to his native Elis. It is hardly worth while 
to inquire, because quite impossible to decide, what interfered 
with communication between Athens and Phlius at this time: 
certainly not, as Stallbaum suggests, the Elian War, which 
was over by 400 B.c., nor the Corinthian War (Hermann), 
which was some years later. 

emxwprater "A@qvate: the idiomatic Greek pregnant 
use of ‘place towards which’ with a ‘verb of rest implying 
motion’: cf. 61E éxelce drrodnueiy: 116B ords map airdv: 
“(comes and) stays at Athens.’ 


10. xpdvov cvxvod: the gen. expresses ‘time within which,’ 
chiefly in negative sentences: it is to be connected with the 
Homeric gen. of ‘ place’—e.g. 1. xvii. 872 végos 5 od galvero 
maons yains ovr’ 6péwy—which is itself a branch of the partitive 
genitive. The length of time suggested by xpévos cuxvés is 
relative to the point in question ; here it need mean no more 
than a few weeks, ‘for some time.’ 


B dotis dv... oids t Av: this might be called the 
‘potential indicative with dv,’ implying, though not consciously 
to the speaker, a suppressed protasis, ef mwapeyévero; for the 
full construction cf. Apol. 88D tows pv’ olecde dmopla Néywr 
éarwxévar Toro’Twy ols dv buds ereica, ef Bunv Sey drravTa Tovey 
kal Néyeu. 


13. etxev: the subject is the implied 6 dyyeiAas 571 Pdpmakov 
Tov amobdvot. 


58A 27. éxelvovs: ‘illos,’ ‘those so well known in the familiar 
legend.’ 


B 30. Bewplav aardgtewv: Oewpla is here a ‘sacred embassy’: 
Gewpds (edouar) was a ‘spectator of games,’ and the word was 
specially used of ‘public representatives’ sent to a festival: 
cf. Dem. 380. 20 rods ex THs BouNijs Oewpods eis ra TVOua méuWar, 


32. mwéprrovor: ‘sollemniter mittunt: proprium in hac re 
vocabulum’ (Wohlrab): ef. rou}, a solemn procession. 
36. Sebpo: ‘to Athens’: cf. below 698 of émvydprou, ‘Athenians.’ 
C 38. drodaBdvres: ‘dod. est intercludere, intercipere, a 
proposito itinere excludere: cf. Dem. de Chers. 98 védcm Kal 
Xeluave kal wodémors aro\npbevros dare wh dv SivacOar émavenbetv 
oikdde’ (Heindorf). 
CHAPTER II 


4. of Upxovres: sc. of &vdexa, who superintended public 
executions. 
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8. mpobuphOytt.: ‘be so kind as to’: possibly the word 
suggests the zealous effort to recall accurately every detail of 
the scene. 


16. tovovtous érépous: cf. 80 D 7d eis ToLofrov Térov Erepov oix6- 
Mevoy. Tovodros is used idiomatically in Plato to avoid repeating 
a phrase: cf. 79 ¢ cal atrh mavarar kal rapdrrerae Kal ieyyd 

. dre ToovTwy épamrouévn, where To.ot’Twy=Travwopévwv Kal 
TApaTToMevwy. 


19. Gavpdacta eraGov mapayevépevos: ‘I was strangely 
affected by the scene.’ 


21. evSatnhwv yap: ‘here the key-note of the dialogue is 
struck. Its express object is to show ws edxérws dvhp TQ ovre ev 
procogia dtarpivas Tov Blov Oappe? ué\dwY dtrobaveicbar : and at 
the very outset we are introduced to Socrates as a living illustra- 
tion of his own belief’ (Archer- Hind). 


23. tod tpdrov Kal Tv Adywv: variously explained as a 
gen. of the cause, or gen. of reference defining the application 
of the verb or adj.; cf. Crit. 48 B modddxis ce ebdaiudvica Tod 
TpoTrov, ws padiws ari Kal mpdws pépets. 

@s aSeas éreXeita: the idiomatic use of ws or olos, to 
express the cause =6é7« otrws, 87 Tovodros: cf. Crit. l.c.: 894 
eOatvuaca av’tod mp@roy pev TolTo, ws Hdéws Kal evuevGs Kal 
dyapuevws Tey veavloxwy Tov Adyov amedéEaro: 117 © améxdavoy 

. Thy euauvTod TUxnY, olov dvdpds éralpov éorepynuévos elnv. It 
is usually called the interrogative, but may it not be an indirect 
exclamatory use of ws, ofos? Compare the relation of the 
subjoined sentences— 


Direct : ris éoriv odros ; (interr.). 

Indirect : jpduny ris ein otros. 

Direct : olov avdpds éralpov éorépnuar—(exclam. ). 
Indirect : dwéxXaov . . olov dvdpds . . éorepnuévos ety. 


25. dvev Oelas polpas: ‘without a divine call’ (Jowett), a 
reference, no doubt, to Socrates’ well-known belief that through- 
out life he had been under the special guidance of the gods, 
being frequently warned against some intended action by what 
he calls 76 dacudvcov. 


27. elirep Tis THtroTE Kal GAos: throws the utmost emphasis 
on the pronoun éxeivoy: ‘he above all men’: cf. 630, 664, 
67 B. 

29. wapdyre mévOer: an awkward juxtaposition of datives, 


paralleled by Phaedr. 2346 7@ dOyw auBdvovr., ‘to one who 
takes a rational view.’ apévre is masc. and indefinite (sc. 
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ri), as in e.g. Evveddyre Né-yew and TO Noywy AawBdvovre (supra), 
and the dative depends not on eixéds but on elovévac understood. 


otre ad TSov4: this very rare use of ore without a 
preceding re or ore, which is not noticed by any of the 
commentators, is partly due to its being separated from ovdev 
mdvu édeewov by the clause ws efkds xrd., partly to the fact 
that @\eos and 7d0v7) form a ‘pair’ of emotions natural to 
the circumstances, which if put side by side would be expressed 
by ovre éNeos ote (at) 7dov7. 

30. év ditocopla dsvtwy: this idiom usually denotes a 
‘profession,’ the occupation of a lifetime: cf. 84 A émouévy TQ 
Noyioug Kal del ev TovTW otca: 68C ev Pirocodia SGow: Rep. 
5818 év roovTw tit del elvar uavOdvovra, and not as here the 
occupation of a limited period: even Prot. 317 C xalroe modda 
ye Hon ern eiud ev 7H TéxVD is not an exact parallel. 


31. tovotrol ties: referring back to éy gidocodla dyTwy: 
cf. note on 58 D. 


32. dromdyv tu. . Tis AHOns: observe the force of 7 and 71s, 
suggesting something hard to define: Lat. quidam, nescio quis. 


37. OTe pev . . évlore S€: the regular Attic form would be 
Toré pev . . Tore dé, or éviore wev . . évlore dé: here, in addi- 
tion to the not uncommon combination of different forms in 
the pév and dé clauses, we have the substitution of the relative 
6ré for the demonstrative roré: this is common in late Greek, 
but extremely rare in Attic: we may compare the occasional 
use of the relative pronouns for the demonstrative with pév 
and 6é in Attic: e.g. Dem. 248. 19 kal éXevs “HAAnvléas as ev 


dvatpay eis &s bé To’s Pvyddas kaTdywr. 
38. Stadepdvtas: cf. 117 v. 
39. Amrohdd8mpos: for these persons see Introd. c. 


B50. tv 8€:=mapiv 6é; for the omission of the preposition 
when a compound verb is repeated cf. 60 B rd cxédos é&érpie 
TH xetpl, Kal TplBwv dua . ., 71 B ovK dvtaTodu&couey Thy evartlay 
yeverw; . . 1) avdyKn amodotva.; 84D diekiévar . . duedOeiv, 
104 D amepyagnrar . . elpydgero, 108 B éEapxet . . dpxel. 


52. Udtov 8é, otpat, AoGéver: how are we to understand 
oluat? Plato, if he was absent, must have known what kept 
him away: still, in the mouth of Phaedo, ofua: is dramatically 
appropriate, as helping the reader to forget Plato and think 
of Phaedo as the speaker. The mention of Plato’s absence has 
its significance for the dialogue. Plato, while on the one hand 
wishing to give authority to his narrative by putting it in the 
mouth of an eye-witness (Phaedo), would yet seem to disclaim 
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personal responsibility for the literal historical accuracy of the 
story: there is obviously a good deal that is Plato’s own 
thought put into the mouth of Socrates. 


CHAPTER III 


59c-60c, c. ili, On the morning after the return of the 
sacred vessel from Delos, the friends meet earlier than usual at 
the court-house near the prison, After some delay they are 
admitted and find Socrates relieved of his fetters and in com- 
pany with his wife and child. Xanthippe, unable to control 
her grief, is led out.; and Socrates chafing his cramped leg falls 
to moralising on the intimate union of pain and pleasure, 
which he says would have made a good subject for Aesop. 


3. pourav: the word commonly used of regular visits, e.g. of D 


children to school; cf. Ar. Hy. 1235 rats ay égotras eis rlvos 
dcdackddov; so in 608 of a haunting dream, wodAdKis por port ev 
TO avTo évirviov. 

5. év@ kal . .: the cal simply marks ‘coincidence.’ 


8. Siarp(Bovres: to ‘pass the time,’ especially in ‘con- 
versation,’ for which dca7peBy is found in Apol. 37D éveyxety 
Tas €uas duarpiBas Kal rods Adyous: here it=dvadeyduevot. 


15. Hew: it is worth notice how regularly this is the word 
used of an ‘expected arrival.’ 

18. mepuséverv, to ‘wait for’ something, to wait patiently ; 
ef. 1164. émiuévew, on the other hand, is to stay in the same 
place or position; cf. 80 © émekds cuyvov émméver xpdvov: 
Meno 93D éréueve yoty éml t&v immu 6pOds éornkds (v. Riddell, 
§ 127). 

20. mapayyéAAoverv: not to Socrates, but to the prison 
Officials ; ‘ give orders,’ commonly used of giving orders to an 
army. dws dy is used here of ‘purpose,’ ‘to the end that,’ 
‘to the effect that’; cf. Gorg. 523D rotro pév ody kal dn 
elpnrat T@ Upounbe? drws dv maton . .: Isaeus vii. 27 drexeeved” 
Srrws dv, el re wdOL mpdtepov, eyypagwol pe. 

25. yryvaoKes yap: does this mean ‘you know her char- 
acter,’ or simply ‘you know whom I mean’? Probably the 
latter, as ydép implies some thought not expressed—‘I need 
only mention her name, for . .’ 

To tatdlov: cf. Apol. 34D elot por kal vlets rpets, els wey 
petpdx.ov ion, Sto dé maidia, and infra 116B: 1d madlov is 
probably the youngest son Menexenus, the eldest being 
Lamprocles and the second Sophroniscus (Diog. Laert.). 
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27. avevdtpnoe: = dvguwte, a meaning which the word 
obviously has in Soph. Phil. 783 dras & dvevphuncer oiwayn 
déws. Jebb, in his note on this line, suggests that ‘the notion 
is that of a cry which expresses religious awe,’ ed¢jue being 
a word in use at religious rites: the same use is found also in 
Eur. Or. 1335 dvevpnuet ddbpos. 


32. damrayérw : according to tradition Xanthippe was some- 
thing of a shrew—cf. the amusing anecdote told in Xen. 
Sympos. ii. 10, where Socrates says: ‘I keep Xanthippe as 
athletes keep a bad-tempered horse: vouifovow iy Tods Oumo- 
edets tmmous StvwyvTa Karéxew padlws tots ye GANows tmroas 
xpjoecOa.’ Still dmrayérw is not to be taken as said in any 
impatient or unkindly spirit, though it may serve to remind 
us how different was the Athenian attitude towards women 
from our own: Socrates preferred to trust his last thoughts 
to his friends rather than his wife. The wife of an Athenian 
was in no true sense his ‘companion’ ; for a woman’s eloquent 
protest cf. Eur. Medea 230-251. 


33. TtTwes TOY TOD Kpltwvos: sc. dkodovdwy, pedisequi, ‘ per- 
sonal attendants.’ . 2 


34. Komropévny : ‘beating her breast’; cf. Latin ‘ plangere,’ 
and Milton’s imitation: ‘Nothing is here for tears, nothing to 
wail Or knock the breast’ (Samson Agonistes 1721). 


B37. &romov: a very favourite word of Plato’s; Thomas 
Magister dromov: ob udvoy Td ddoyov, GANA Kal TO Oavywacroy Kal 
Tapdadotor, 


40, rd dpa pev . . édv S€ Tis . .: most mss. have 7@ dua 
mév, dative of ‘manner’ or ‘cause,’ ‘by refusing to come 
together,’ or ‘by reason of the fact that they refuse’; the 
Bodleian has 76 dua wév, which is perhaps more idiomatic, 
76 being in loose apposition to the subject of wéguke, ‘the 
fact, I mean, that they refuse.’ Observe that the ué clause 
is subordinate and concessive: it does not contain a separate 
proposition, but, as so frequently in Greek, the mé and 6é 
clauses taken together make one proposition: ‘that, whereas 
(or ‘although’) the pair refuse to come to a man together, 
yet, if a man pursue. .’ A very striking example of this, 
and one that repays analysis, is Dem. de Cor. § 179 otk elroy 
bey TalTa, ovK éypawa dé, otd éypawa pév, ox émpécBevoa dé, 
ovd émpécBevoa pév, ovK éreca dé Tos OnBalouvs . .; cf. too 
§ 13 of the same speech: od yap dyrov Kryoipavra pev Sivarac 
Oude de’ eué, ewe & elrep eEedéyEev evouctev airdv odk av 
éypawaro: cf. 844. 


ebé\ew; the lively imagination of the Greeks readily 
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attributes volition to inanimate objects: cf. 75.4 mdvra ra &v 
tats aloOjcecw éxelvou te dpéyerar tod 6 éorw toov: so 74D 
Bovrerac sev Todro . . elvat olov &ANo Te Tov byTwY: eOddreLv is 
again used in 102p,H; and in 102m we have ékeivo 8’ od 
TeTOAUNKEY péya by ouLKpoy elvat. 

44. kopudijs: the commentators almost all pass this over 
without explanation, except a reference to repetitions of 
the same idea in later writers; e.g. Julian Or. viii. 240 dockev 
Hoorn xat Urn Tis adris Kopupys €&fpGar: Aul. Gellius VN. A. 
vi. 1 ‘namque itidem sunt. . dolor et voluptas: alterum 
enim ex altero, sicut Plato ait, verticibus inter se contrariis 
deligatum est ;’ so too Menander, of dya@déy and xaxdv, dévdpa 
ov’ éx pigms wds. Prof. Geddes translates ‘united at one end,’ 
but could Plato use xopyd7 so, without anything more definite ? 
Again does not the personification in the supposed fable 
(rodewotvra) suggest something more definite and personal for 
xopupy ? What of ‘verticibus inter se contrariis,’ Aulus Gellius’ 
translation? This seems to suggest ‘a head with two faces.’ 

[Mr. Archer-Hind confirms this interpretation in a letter 
which he was kind enough to write me on the subject. He 
says: ‘I should conceive of 74% and \umrypov as represented 
in the form of two human figures with a common head and 
faces set Janus-wise, something like the double people of the 
Symposium, save that the latter were united all down the trunk. 
As to the word xopvg@y, possibly Plato began with the vaguer 
sense ‘‘ top,” and, as the personification was developed, arrived 
at head in owfev eis rairoy a’rots tas Kxopudds: not but 
that Plato uses xopuéy for ‘‘head” without more ado, e.g. in 
Timaeus 67 A dcov judy perakd Kopuphs Tov Te dudadod KeElrac ; 
91 Td 7 éeurpscbia KOda Kal Tas Kepadds els yhv EAxdueva Ud 
Evyyevelas ipecay mpounkes Te Kal mavrolas éoxov Tas Kopudds.’] 

Prof. Geddes very justly observes: ‘the first words of 
Socrates, though seemingly casual, are, in a manner, the key- 
note to the whole. By a subtle and beautiful instinct both in 
regard to dramatic propriety and poetic suggestiveness, Plato 
introduces the great Thinker as just undergoing release from 
his chain, whereby more is suggested than meets the ear. 
‘How closely knit are things that seem most asunder—pain 
and pleasure! How near is pain to pleasure, and pleasure 
oftentimes to pain! In the midst of pleasure we are in pain: 
in the midst of pain straight comes pleasure! May it not be— 
the heart whispers to itself—that in the midst of death’s pain 
we may be not far from a new life’s pleasure, that in the 
unbinding of the prison cord I may see the unbinding of my 
earthly chain, and I can flee like a bird away?” Cf. 7%imaeus 
81 regarding death: 4 Yuxh Avdetoa Kata Plow pel’ Hdovijs 

af 
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éférraro’ mav yap To mev mapa piow adyewdy, Td 8 7 mépuKe 
yiyvomevov nov.’ 

C 45. Atcwmos: notice the subtle art with which Plato leads 
up to his subject with conversational ease. The mention of 
Aesopus suggests Euenus’ question: the message to Euenus 
leads to Socrates’ thesis that the ‘true philosopher welcomes 
death,’ and from this springs the whole dialogue. 


50. dcmep oty kal atr@ por gouxey: ody is to be taken 
closely with domep, ‘just as in fact’; cf. Apol. 21D ey dé, 
dorep obv ovk oda, odd olouar: Aesch. Ag. 1171 7d wh wodw 
pév, worep oty exer, mabeiv: Cho. 888 ddr\as ddovpel’, omep 
ody éxreivamev. Observe that air mor goes not with éocker, 
but with few, ‘just as, in fact, in my own case.’ galverac is 
redundant, due to the intervening clause érevdy . . 7d adyewvdv. 


CHAPTER IV 


60 p-61 0, cc. iv. v. Kebes: This reminds me that Euenos 
and others desire to know what led you to compose verses 
during your confinement in prison? Socrates: It was not with 
any thought of rivalling Euenos as a poet, but because I have 
been frequently warned in a dream to practise ‘music.’ This 
I always understood as an encouragement to persevere with 
philosophy ; but in case music in the popular sense is meant, I 
thought it well to be on the safe side. So I took the fables of 
Aesop, because I knew them best, and turned them into verse. 
Tell this to Euenos and bid him farewell and follow me as soon 
as he can. 


2. & y émrolnoas, ‘I thank you for reminding me’: a 
common idiom ; ef. Eur. Med. 472 ef & émoinoas wodwr. 


D 4. évrelvas: a comparison of the various metaphorical uses 
of this word suggests that the metaphor is not specially that 
of ‘stringing an instrument’—though one passage, Prot. 326 B 
eis Ta KiOapicuata évrelvovTes momnuara, might seem to point 
that way—but rather ‘to put in a fixed position’: cf. Meno 87a 
els KUKNov évtelvew Tpliywvov: Phil, 388 ra mpds abrov pynbévra 
évretvas eis Pwvnv, ‘to put thoughts into words’; Plut. Solon 
Tovs vomous émexelpnoev evTeivas els Eros ekeveyxeiy used, as in 
our passage, of giving words their ‘fixed place’ in a metrical 
system, ‘to put into verse.’ The same idea underlies all these 
examples, including Prot. 326 B supra. 


7d eis Tov “AmdAAw tpoolptov : mpooluiov is the prelude 
to a long poem, or frequently the prelude to a religious celebra- 
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tion, and so ‘a hymn,’ as here: cf. the metaphorical use of 
Tpoormuidsoua, ‘to say by way of preface’ (praefari). The 
opening line of Socrates’ rpooluov is preserved by Diog. Laert. : 


Aye” Amodov, xabpe, kal ”"Apreus, Taide Kreewe. 


In 61 B Socrates gives as his reason for dedicating the hymn to 
Apollo the fact that it was his festival at the time—od fv 4 
mapotca Oucia. But nearly all apooiua were to Apollo, as the 
god of song, and besides this Socrates seems to have felt some 
special dependence on Apollo: so in the Apol. he mentions an 
oracle of Apollo, pronouncing him the wisest of the Greeks, 
and he would seem further to have associated what he calls 75 
datudviov (vy. note on dvev Oelas olpas supra) with Apollo, god of 
oracles ; for, though he does not say so explicitly, his language 
in Apol. 404 suggests it: 7 yap elwOvid wor payTixh (note the 
word) 7 Tod daimovlou ev pév roe mpdcbev ypivw mavrl mavu 
TuKvh ae hv Kal mavu éml cucxpots évavTiovméevn, ef Te méANoUuL 
BH 6p0Gs mpdgew: and again he calls it 7d Tod Oeod onuetor. 
Who is 6 eds if not Apollo? I cannot do better than close 
with an extract from Prof. Geddes’ note on this passage—‘ the 
allusions in various parts of the dialogue to the relation of 
Socrates to Apollo his liege lord (decrérys 854) are both 
frequent and beautiful, such as the reference in 614 to philo- 
sophy as peylorn movorxy}, that in 858 to himself as a servant 
of Apollo—singing his last strain like the dying swan, the 
bird of Apollo—and also the last word (1184) regarding the 
offering to the son of Apollo, All these links of connection 
with Apollo are worthy of observation, as pointing to an in- 
stinctive feeling in the minds of the audience silently associating 
the death of Socrates with the setting of the God of Day, as if 
that sunset was to bring with it a double darkness ’—would it 
be fanciful to add ‘as if the death of Socrates was to be followed 
by a new life, as sunset is followed by sunrise’ ? 


6. Hvnvos: of Paros, sophist and poet: we are told in 
Apol. 208 that he taught dpery dvOpwrlyy kal wodirixh at the 
modest fee of five minae, and a similarly disparaging allusion 
to him occurs in the Phaedrus: we can hardly fail to see irony 
in 60D o¥6é Tots mrovhuacw atrod dvtirexvos elvac Bouvdpevos 
érolnoa Tadra: poew yap ws ot pdd.ov ely. 

8, toufjoas: in the technical sense of ‘ writing poetry.’ 


16. dhoototpevos: this is the original meaning of this 
interesting word, ‘to perform a religious duty,’ ‘to clear one’s 
conscience’: cf. Hdt. i. 199 dmrocoticba rH Ge, ‘to make 
expiation’ : droctodcGa Aoyov, Hat. iv. 203, ‘to obey an oracle.’ 
From this is derived, by a natural process, the subsequent 
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meaning of ‘doing a thing perfunctorily’: Isaeus 67. 20 ovd’ 
adoctovpmevos GAN ws oldy T dpiora mapacKevafdpuevos. 


el wodddkts; ‘if perchance,’ a common phrase in Plato: 
so too mh moAAdKs: the idea of ‘probability’ or ‘possibility’ 
suggested by ro\Ad«is seems to come fromits original meaning of 
‘frequently,’ through the natural step ‘as often happens,’ and 
so ‘as may well be the case.’ A few lines below we have ei dpa 
mo\ddxs, Where the dpa seems not so much to be part of the 
formula, but to point back to the previous e/ rod\dxvs, ‘if, after 
all, by any possibility’: cf. the Latin ‘si forte,’ ‘si qua forte.’ 
Note that ef . . . émirdrro: is virtual O.O. for ef... émirarre, 
and observe how the force of ef here seems to hover between 
‘if’ (conditional), and ‘whether’ (interrogative), i.e. ‘speculat- 
ing as to whether. . .’ 
61A 23. mapaxedcveorOar: observe the force of the different com- 
pounds : mapax. ‘to exhort to do,’ émck. ‘to encourage in doing’ : 
Xen. Cyr. vi. 3. 27 rots 7d déoyv movotow émixedevew.  SiaKxed. 
has a distributive sense, ‘to encourage each his favourite’: ef. 
Hdt. ix. 5 dtaxeNevoapévn dé yur yuvarkt. Tots Péovar duak. was 
a proverb, though perhaps hardly so used here: cf. Cic. ad 
Fam. xv. 15. 3 ‘currentem, ut aiunt, incitare,’ ‘to spur a 
willing horse.’ 


27. as prriocodlas pev otons peylorns povorKts: the best 
commentary on this is the beautiful passage in Plat. Laches 188¢ 
érav . . . adxovw avdpos mept aperns duadeyouevou i} mepl Tivos 
coglas, ws ahnOGs bvros avdpds kal aélov Tov Adywr Gy éyet, 
Xalpw vreppds, Yewuevos dua Tov Te NéyovTa Kal Ta Neydueva 
Ore mpérovTa adAjAots Kal apubtrovTd Eorr: Kal Koutdn for Soxet 
fovatKos 6 ToLovTos elvat, apuoviay KahNioTny Hpwoopevos, od N’pay 
ovde mrardids Spyava, GANG TH dvTe FHv Hpwoocuévos avros airod Tov 
Blov ciudwvor Tots Abyous mpods Ta Epya. According to Strabo, 
the Pythagoreans called philosophy ovorxy. In interpreting 
this phrase, as well as dnuddns wovorxy}, we must bear in mind 
that wovorxn is not merely what we call music, but embraces 
‘artistic and literary culture,’ and so poetry. In Greek educa- 
tion povoixy is contrasted with yuuvacrucy, the ‘training of the 
mind’ with the ‘training of the body,’ so that all that is not 
yupvacriky is wovorky, ‘mental training’: cf. Plato Rep. 8765 
tis obv 4 mavdela ; 7) Xaderov ebpelty Bedtlw THs brd TOD odo 
xXpovou evpnuerys 5 ort O€ mov 7 ev emt chuace yuuvacrtiKh, 7 8 
éml Wuxy movolky. 

B39. ptOovs: wos is ‘fiction’ or ‘fable,’ Adyos ‘narrative of 
fact’: cf. Gorg. 523 A dkove 64, pact, wdda Kadod Aédyou, dv od 
Mev qyjoer MOOov, ws eym otuar, eyw dé Noyor: ws adnOF yap dvTa 
go NeEw A weAAwW eye. Plutarch tells us that Pindar was 
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criticized by Corinna ws duovooy dvra Kal wh roodvra pOous, 8 
THs wounriKys epryov elvac cuuBéByxe: and further on 6 dé pOdos 
elvat Bov\eTar Adyos Wevdys eouxws adynOw@. Ar. Poetica 1451 b4 
distinguishes ‘history’ from ‘poetry,’ rov’rw duagéper re Tov 
Bev TH yevoueva éyew Tov dé ola av yévoiTo. 


CHAPTER V 


61 c-62.c, ce. v. vi. Simméias: Kuenos is not likely to take 
such advice as that. Socrates: Yes he is, if he is a real 
philosopher ; not that he ought to take his own life. Kebes; 
This seems inconsistent ; you first say that the philosopher 
will be glad to die, and then that he may not kill himself: 
why may he not? Socrates: I only know what I have been 
told. According to one account we are in custody here and 
may not make our escape. This is a hard saying; but there 
is a more obvious reason, that we are the property of the gods, 
who are as justly indignant if we destroy ourselves, as you 
would be should one of your slaves do so. 


2. éppGobar: say to him éppaco: cf. yalpew éye. 


ent Side ds tTaxLeTa: surely Socrates is not here, as 
Heindorf (omitting os rtdycra) suggests, speaking of the 
philosophic life as @avdrouv weder}: this would be a quite un- 
platonic anticipation of what is to follow. The words are not 
even a diAoyla (Stallb.), but bear just their natural sense and 
no more, ‘bid him follow me as quickly as possible.’ 


4, otov mapaxedever: nearly all the editors print this as a 
question : ofoy isexclamatory (cf. 117 D olov rovetre, & Gavpdcror, 
where the same editors inconsistently print without a question 
mark). 


11. totrov rot mpdyparos: sc. Tis pidocodlas, to be under- 
stood from ¢iAécogos. 


12. od yap dact Oepitdv elyar: Plato is not seriously con- 
cerned with this incidental and superficial discussion of suicide: 
he gives his reasoning as second-hand (61 D é& dxojjs héyw, and 
here ot dacz), and elsewhere expresses a different conclusion : 
e.g. Laws 8730 rh xph mdoxew . . ds dv éavrdy krelyy . . pijre 
morews Takdons Oikn pare trepiwdtvw apiKTw mpoorecovan TUX 
dvayKkacels unde aicxvyns Tivds ardpov Kal aBlov meTadaxuy ; 


14. otrws #5y: otrws here resumes the participle Kaef6- 
pevos, ‘and in that attitude’; cf. 83B ra’rp otv Tn Advcer ovK 
olouévn Seiy évavriodobat } TOO ws ddynO&s pirooipov Wuxi obrws 
dméxerar Tav joovav: 86H greta 5é dKkovoayTas 7) cvyxwpely 
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abrots, édy Te SoKGou mpoogdev, ay d€ uj, otrws Hon trepouKety 
TOU NOyou. 


20. Pirohkdw: a distinguished Pythagorean of Croton or 
Tarentum: practically nothing certain is known of him, and 
the extant fragments attributed to him are of very doubtful 
authenticity. Claudianus Mamertus speaks of him as ‘oppido 
obscure dissertans,’ and perhaps ovdé ye caps points to this 
obscurity of manner, which was characteristic of the Pytha- 
goreans as a sect. 


23. hOdvos ovSels Aéye_v: an alternative form of ob PGovG 
héyewv, in the sense of ‘I do not grudge the telling,’ i.e. ‘I shall 
be more than pleased to tell you.’ @@évos, besides its original 
meaning of ‘envy,’ has the derived sense of ‘grudging churlish- 
ness.’ 


E 25. éketoe: a common euphemism for ‘the other world’: 
cf. 635 eVedms elvar exe? péyiota oloecOar ayabd: 1170 Tip 
perolknow Ti évOévdc éxeice. 


pv8odoyetv : we have in 708, and again in Apol. 39 
diapvOodoyely used almost as the equivalent of duadéyerOar, with 
the connotation of ‘serious conversation.’ Is the dia- omitted 
here because of the previous diackore’v, or has the word here a 
special reference to the ‘telling of a myth’? If so, the two 
words accurately describe the Phaedo: when reason and 
dialectic have done all they can, imagination calls in the aid of 
a myth. 


28. péxpe Arlov Svopav: cf. Olymp. ix. 20 vduos yap Fv mapa 
Tots AOnvatos TO undéva povevew év nucpa: cf. 890, 116 RB. 


CHAPTER VI 


62 A 8. lows pévrou Qavpacrdév cor davetrar: this sentence has 
been more yariously interpreted than any other in the Phaedo. 
The construction is complicated by the repetition of the phrase 
Oavpacrov tows co pavetrac: this repetition has no bearing on 
the meaning of the sentence, it is merely a conversational idiom 
to resume the main thread of the sentence—‘it may, I say, 
seem strange,’ cf. above 60 gocey . . dalverat. Without this 
confusing phrase the sentence would run tows pwévra Oavpwacrdy 
oo. pavetrat el TovTo udvov TaY ddNwY amdyTwY amody ésTw, Kal 
ovdérore TuyXdvEL TH avOpwrw, omep Kal TAA, err bre Kal 
ots Bédriov Tedvavar 7 (Hv, ois dé BéNrioy Tebvdvar, To'Tots Tots 
dvOpwrots borov avtods éEavrovs eb mrovety: with the sentence in 
this form, 8cvoy is of course parallel to BéAr.ov, predicate to 
ovdEeTOTE TUYXAVEL, 
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We must first of all fix the meaning of rofro: this, as 
Stallbaum saw, is the principle uh Oenurdv elvac adroy éavrdy 
dmroxrivvivat, the question ‘is suicide ever justifiable’? Thisis 
obviously the point under consideration, and to give any other 
meaning to rodro seems to me impossible, in spite of the 
authority of distinguished scholars who have suggested various 
interpretations of rofro. What then is ardodv? It is inter- 
preted for us by Plato’s own words—ovdémore tuyxdver TO 
avOpimw, domwep kal r&\\a, Eorw sre kal ols . .: it means 
‘categorical,’ ‘absolute,’ ‘not admitting of conditions or ex- 
ceptions’: ‘it may seem strange to you that this rule (viz. 
the rule forbidding suicide) unlike all others is absolute.’ 

The rest of the sentence is clear, once we realize that the 
clause ends not at ¢#v, but at eB moetv: ‘@orw bre xal ols 
BéXriov reOvavar } fHv’ is quite subordinate logically, is indeed 
a mere preliminary to the next clause ofs d6€ Bédrioy . . €b 
moetv, where 6é = Lat. autem in such a sentence as ‘ mirabile 
est si pax aut bellum sit eligenda, pax autem non sine dedecore 
sit accipienda’: what it really means is this—‘ you may think 
it strange that, in cases where death is preferable to life (grant- 
ing that there are such cases), a man may not do himself a 
good turn. .’ dazep xal ré\)a refers to the phrase éorw bre 
kal ols: i.e. ‘as a rule, circumstances alter cases: is this the 
only exception (uévoy Tay &dwr) 2’ 

The whole sentence, then, should be translated—‘ perhaps 
you will be surprised if this rule unlike all others is an 
absolute one—if the same thing does not happen to man in 
this as in all other cases: that to some men, under certain 
circumstances (écrw 8re xal ofs), death is better than life, and 
where death is better, you may, I say, think it strange if men 
may not do themselves a good turn.’ 

This interpretation agrees in the main with that of Mr. 
Archer-Hind, who, however, takes dm)ofy differently, and 
makes ovdérore . . fv independent of the succeeding ols dé 
BéXr1ov . 

16. irrw Zets: Kebes is carried away into using his native 
Boeotian (for Attic icrw): in Ar. Ach. 911 the Boeotian uses 
the complete Boeotian form irrw AeJs=‘ Heaven knows’ (lit. 
let Zeus know). 

20. év dmroppyrows: ‘in the mysteries,’ a reference most 
probably to the Orphic mysteries, a system half mystical and 
religious, half philosophic, which taught certain doctrines as to 
the origin of the world and of man, and inculcated the necessity 
of a pure life to win happiness after death. The Orphic 
religion centred round the god Dionysus, and attributed its 
creed to the mythical poet Orpheus. This system had a great 
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influence on the serious thought of the Greek world in the 
- sixth century B.c., and from it the Pythagoreans seem to have 
derived some of their tenets. 


21. dpovpd: this was an Orphic and Pythagorean doctrine, 
that the body is the soul’s prison: ef. Plato, Cratylus 4008 
ocHud twés pace Td oGma ely rhs Wuxfs, ws TeOapuerys év TH 
viv mapbyre . . Soxodor mévror por pdduoTa OécOar of audi ’Oppéa 
TovTO TO Svoma, ws Oikyny Sidovons THs Wuxijs, Gv On vera lower: 
roorov dé meplBorov exew, iva awfyrar, Secuwrnyplov elxdva. 
Cicero, in the Cato Major, seems to suggest a less probable 
interpretation: ‘vetatque Pythagoras injussu imperatoris, id 
est dei, de praesidio et statione vitae decedere,’ according to 
which év dpovpG rwe would mean ‘on a sort of sentinel duty.’ 
Note the effect of 7wx in softening the metaphor—‘velut in 
carcere quodam.’ Cf. Virg. Aen. vi. 730-734— 


igneus est ollis vigor et caelestis origo 

seminibus, quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 

terrenique hebetant artus moribundaque membra. 

hine metuunt, cupiuntque; dolent, gaudentque; neque auras 
dispiciunt clausae tenebris et carcere caeco. 


27. kTynpdatwv: this seems to suggest, like daod:dpdoxnev 
above, a slightly different idea from ¢povpg—that of a slave: 
for the word xrfua, ‘chattel,’ applied to a slave cf. Eur. Med. 
49 mddatov olkwy Kriua Seorolyns éeufs. In Plato’s Laws 803 6 
man is called a ralymoy of the gods. 


C 30. py onphvavtds cov: mu because it is conditional—ei 
py od onuatvas. 


34. wply . . éruréyaby: this use of mply with subj. without 
dv, common in Homer, is found not infrequently in the 
dramatists, but rarely in prose authors. 


CHAPTER VII 


62 0-63 B, cc, vil. vill. If this be so, replies Kebes, it seems 
inconsistent to say that the wise man will be glad to die. For 
only a fool would desire to run away from wise and good 
masters and guardians, such as the gods are to us. ‘To this 
Simmias agrees, and upbraids Socrates for being too ready to 
leave his friends. Well then, answers Socrates, since I am 
thus arraigned, I must try to defend myself before you more 
persuasively than I did before the jury. As he is beginning 
his defence he is interrupted by Kriton: the attendant, says he, 
has been warning me that talking is apt to hinder the operation 
of the poison. Never mind, replies Socrates; only let him be 
prepared te repeat the potion as often as may be required. 
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3. padlws: with dv ébdrhew. 


5. Oedv: cf. above 62B 7d Geods elvar: Plato, speaking D 
popularly, uses @eds and Geol indifferently. 


11. airds ye atrod olerar dpewov eredhoerOar: this of 
course is not the usual avrés . . a’ro® with the comparative, 
which signifies ‘more than ever’ (e.g. avrds éaurod dvatdéorepos 
éyévero) : avrod depends on émiuedjoecbar : the double pronoun, 
avrds . . avrov, is an example of the tendency of Greek to 
express both sides of a relation. . 

23. mpaypareia: in 64E mpayyarefa and in 99D, 100B 638A 
Tpaywarevoua are used to denote ‘serious occupation,’ ‘ that 
to which one devotes one’s self,’ ‘business’: here it is more 
abstract, a quality of character: ‘insistence,’ ‘diligence.’ 


émBrabas suggests a fixed, penetrating glance. 


27. tL. . Aéyew: ‘there is something in what he says’: cf. 
the opposite ovdév Néyew, ‘to talk nonsense,’ 76 D. 


30. attév: there is some slight ms. authority for airéy, 
which would at first sight seem more natural: but avréy is 
supported by such passages as 1145 xooujoas Thy puxhv ov« 
addoTply ad\rNA THO adTHs Kdouw and 1080 gPéperar ( Puxh) els 
Thy avTH mpérovcay oiknow: in the former of these passages 
avrjs would seem to be from av’rés, ‘self,’ and in the latter 
airy is apparently the ordinary 3rd person pronoun: in our 
present passage it is difficult to decide; perhaps a’rév from 
avrés, ‘self,’ is preferable, though in that case airéy certainly 
seems more natural. 

31. eis ot relvey: a metaphor from archery—‘is aiming 
at you.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


5. GAXovs: viz. the yAédrioe Geol, ‘the gods of the lower B 
world.’ Mr. Cope takes &\dos in the idiomatic Greek sense of 
‘contrast with what is to follow,’ translating @eods dAdous . . 
Kai dvOpwmous ‘not only gods. . but also men’: but the 
natural meaning here is confirmed by Laws 9598 mapa Oeods 
dddous dmiévar dwbcovra Nbyov, where no word contrasting with 
Geods follows. 

8. map UvSpas re: in the natural course xal deov’s would C 
follow, but the sentence is broken up by the clause kal rotro 
pév . ., so that the cal is replaced by 8re wévrou. 


13. odx dpolws: sc. ws dy ef wh Taira jyovunv. 


14, eval re rots rereXeutyKdot: ‘that the dead have an 
existence’: one thesis which the dialogue proposes to prove, 
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17. aires txwv: ‘keeping to yourself.’ 
D 24. rt .. GAN. . 4; very common in Plato for ‘simply’: 
it is to be distinguished from dA\o 7c 4, which means ‘is it not 
the case that .. ?’ 


28. paAdov seems to have the somewhat rare sense of ‘too 
much,’ “adAov Tod déovTos. 


29. tovodrov: sc. Oepudy, from OepualvecOar: cf. 58 D note. 


63n-644. After the interruption Socrates re-states the 
thesis which he has to defend: that the philosopher will meet 
death with good courage, in the confident hope that he will 
enjoy the greatest blessings in the other world. 


E el St 4: observe that if the verb with ef were expressed, 
it would be el 62 rpoodéper, not ef dé uh mpoodéper: ei dé uw has 
become a stereotyped phrase for ‘ otherwise.’ 


34. oxeddv pév tr Hey: 7 modifies cyeddv, the object of 
qoew being understood—yvyiz. ‘that you would say something 
of the kind.’ 


37. amoSotvar: notice the force of the compound dzro-dobvat 
—to give something that is due or expected. 


CHAPTER IX 


64 A-67 B, cc. ix.—-xi. The philosopher’s whole life is nothing 
else than the study and practice of death ; how then shall he 
be dismayed when that comes for which he has always been 
striving? This paradox is explained as follows, First we 
define death as the state of separation of soul and body. Now 
the philosopher’s aim is the attainment of knowledge and 
wisdom. But the body is for ever thwarting his endeavours : 
(1) by its pleasures and appetites, (2) by the intrusion of sensual 
perceptions, (3) by its weaknesses and maladies. All these 
hinder the free action of the soul and prevent her from gazing 
calmly on the truth. Accordingly so long as the soul is in 
union with the body, she can never attain to perfect wisdom ; 
only death, by setting her free, enables her, if ever, to reach 
the truth. But the true philosopher will do all he can during 
life to anticipate this condition: he will withdraw his soul, so 
far as may be, from all communion with the body ; its pleasures 
and pains he will scorn, its perceptions he will ignore ; and so 
when the hour of release arrives the soul will be pure and un- 
sullied by material taint ; she will be fit to enjoy the free life 
of intelligence that is now before her, 
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1. kwvSuvetover yap: ‘it may be that they . .,’ ‘I am 64A 


inclined to think that they . .’: often used in Plato as almost 
=alvovrat éuol. ydp is not to be translated; it is regularly 
used to introduce a statement which has been promised or 
anticipated in the previous sentence. 


2. Tovs GAXovs: ‘the rest of mankind.’ 


4, amobviocKe te kal Tebydvar: a good illustration of the 
difference between the present and perfect tenses: dmoOvijoKxew 
is the ‘process of dying,’ that is to say ‘the process of emanci- 
pating the soul from the bodily passions’: reOvdvac is the state 
of death, the final condition of total emancipation. Cicero 
renders the phrase ‘tota vita commentatio est mortis.’ 


18. yehacelovra: yedacelw is ‘to be inclined to laugh’: 
another termination with the same meaning is -dw: e.g. 
Bavardw (in this same section) ‘to desire death’: cf. Lat. -urio, 
as in esurio. 


13. rods pév map Apiv: notice this use of uéy without a 
succeeding dé, to contrast them with the rest of mankind: he 
seems to refer to his own countrymen, the Thebans, and to be 
hinting at the proverbial stupidity of the Boeotians (cf. Bowrla 
Us), here exemplified by their taking the words émirndevovow 
aroOvjckev in their literal, outward sense, being blind to their 
inner, spiritual signification. 


.15. cas ye: odds is here the indirect reflexive (sc. robs 


map jutv), its proper use in Attic prose. 4 


29. dpa pt) GAXo tuq: if 7 is to be retained, it is perhaps 
best to take it as deliberative: ‘is it to be,’ ie. ‘are we to 
take it as being anything else than. .?’ Of. Rep. 603¢ mH 
Tt dAdo 7 mapa Tatra ; Phileb. 15 p wé0ev rus dpénrac; Would it 
not, however, be possible to explain this as the interrogative 
form of the common Platonic idiom, “7 with subj., meaning 
‘perhaps it is so’: e.g. d\Ad ph Tolr’ adnOes 7, ‘but perhaps 
this is true’: put interrogatively this would be dpa pi rotro 
adnbes 7, ‘may it be that this is true?’ I find after making 
this suggestion that Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, p. 393) quotes 
this passage as an example of the interrog. form of the Platonic 
idiom. 

38. Ocpamelas: this might almost be translated ‘pampering’ 
or ‘indulgence’: cf. the Latin ‘curare cutem,’ which has the 
same connotation of ‘excessive attention paid to the body,’ 
‘indulgence.’ 


40, Stadepdvrwy ; ‘superior,’ ‘conspicuously beautiful’: ef. 
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the ady. diagepdvtws, ‘especially,’ ‘more than the average’: it 
suggests ‘difference’ in the sense of ‘superiority.’ 


42. xad’ Scov pH: ph because the proposition is universal, 
not applying to a particular instance: cf. below 65 a @ uydey 
Od Tav ToLoUTWH. 


E 47. adecrdva. atrod: ‘with the whole of these three 
chapters should be compared Zimaeus 87 c-90p. It would 
be an error to suppose that Plato, with all his contempt for 
the body, was a friend of asceticism. In the passage of the 
Timaeus above mentioned he says that a due balance should be 
maintained between soul and body: a vigorous soul ought to 
have a vigorous body for its vehicle. Accordingly the body 
should be kept in good health and condition for the sake of 
the soul: for no less emphatically than in the Phaedo he 
declares that all is to be subordinate to the free exercise of 
intelligence : see especially 90 a foll.’ [Archer-Hind. ] 


65A 53. rots toddots dvOpamrrots: here Socrates suggests another 
popular interpretation of his maxim that the philosopher 
practises death, viz. that a life without bodily pleasures is 
indeed ‘a living death,’ Blos &Blwros, obk d&ov fv: cf. for the 
sentiment Soph. Ané. 1165— 
Tas yap ndovas 
drav mpoddow dvbpes, od TIOnw éya 
Gv rovrov, adN Euuyxov jyoduar vexpdov. 


54. pdt peréxer adrdv: here the relative @ is to be supplied 
in a new case: undé=kal ds wy: ef. 81 B. 


55. éyyts tu relvery: the figure of speech seems to be geo- 
graphical in its origin: ef. Hdt. 7d mpds AcBinv ado odpos 
reivel, ‘another mountain range stretches . .’; ef. Rep. 548 D 
éeyys Te adrov TavKwvos TovToul relvew: Theaet. 169 A od 6€é por 
doxets mpos Tov Zklppwva waddov Telvew : ‘verges close on death.’ 


56. al 8a rod oapards elov: ‘which are experienced (by the 
soul) through the means of the body’: ‘which depend upon 
the body.’ 


CHAPTER X 


1. dpovacews: we have Plato’s own definition of Ppdynots 
in 79: érav dé ye aiTh Kal abrhy oKxomy, éxeioe olyerat els 
7 Kabapdv te kal del dv Kal dAdvaroy Kal woattws eyov xat 
ws ouyyevys otca avrod del mer’ éxelvov Te yiyverat, bravirep 
avrh Kal? avrhy yévnrac Kal éép aityn, wal méravral te rod 
mdvou Kal mepl éxetva del kara Taira woatTws exer dre TovovTwr 
éedarrouévn’ Kal TodTo abtis TO dOnua ppdynois KéxAnTat ; ef, 
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too 66D and 70 p. It is attained by the use of airy } didvaca, 
65 


3. cvprapadapBavyg: both prepositions have somewhat 
the same effect on the verb: cuu- ‘along with,’ ‘as an ally,’ 
mapa- of ‘outside assistance.’ 


5. dius te kal akon : for the uncertainty of the ‘impressions B 
of sense’ in the Platonic philosophy cf. Introd. B. 


6. of moujtal: Olymp. p. 23 moras déyer Mapuevldny 
"Buredox\éa Erixapuov ; cf. Parmenides— 


pndé o° E00s moh’rrerpov Oddy Kata THvde Bidcbw 
vauayv &oxoTov dupa Kal AYHETcaY aKouny 
kal yA@aoar, kptvor 6€ AOyw Todvdnpw EreyxXov 
€& €uébey pnbévta. 

Empedocles— 


aN’ dye, Oper waumaddun my OArov Exacror, 

pare TW” bw exav tlorer ThEov 7) Kat’ &Kounr, 

par axony épldovror, trép Tparwuata yooons, 

pare Tt TGV &dNwv Orr Wépos earl vojaa.’ 

yuleow mlotw epuKe, voer 8 7 OAAov Exacrov. 

Epicharmus— 

vods op Kal vods dxover* Ta\Na Kwha Kal TUPAG, 
The same sentiment is found in Heraclitus, the author of 
the saying mdyta pet: Kakol pdprupes avOpwroow d¢0adpol 
kal @ra BapBapovs Wuxds éxdvTwyv (or BopBdpov Wuxas exovTos, 
‘limo animos obducente’): and in Anaxagoras td dpavpérytos 
T&Y dPOauav ov Suvarol écpev Kplvew TAadnOes. 


OpvdAotow : a word used of what is ‘often repeated,’ ‘is 
in everybody’s mouth’: cf. 7d OpvAovpevov, the ‘common topic’ 
—‘quod in ore omnium est.’ dvuvety is somewhat similarly 
used: cf. ravra del vuveiv, ‘to harp on the same string’: Lat. 
‘decantare.’ 


15. NoylterOar, ‘the process of reasoning,’ ‘the exercise of C 
pure reason’: cf. below 65 E diavoeiofar: they are the verbs of 
Aéyos and didvoa, ‘reason’: Lat. ‘ratiocinari.’ 


18. mapadvry: here, as in cuumaparauBdvy above, mapa- 
suggests ‘intrusion of an alien element’: ‘intrudes to distract 
it’: cf. 66D maparimrov, 656 mapariOéuevos, and in exactly 
the same sense Zimaews 508 tiv adbrod mapeudaivoy du 
‘intruding upon the vision.’ 


19. pndé Tis HBSovy : unde, not prjre, because it is not one of 
the series ; the series is of three, (1) hearing, (2) sight, (3) pain 
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or pleasure: the two last make a pair, and the pair is the third 
of the series. 


22. pa kowwwvotoa: 7 because of drav. 


23. tod dvtTos: observe how the position of these words at 
the end of the sentence gives them emphasis—‘that which 
really exists’: 7d dv is contrasted with 7a aiwdueva in the 
Platonic philosophy, and is virtually here ‘the Ideas’ (vy. 
Introd. B): it is another way of saying r7js a\nGelas (65 B). 

D 28. Slkatoy aitd: for the meaning of this phrase cf. Introd. 


B. 


dapty pevtor vy} Ala: uévro has not here its ordinary 
adversative meaning ‘however,’ but is used to express an 
emphatic affirmative: cf. 68 B od mo\At ay adoyia ein ; IloAd} 
pévro. vh Ala, # & 6s, and in 73D, 748, 81D. 


E 35. tis ovolas: dmdvrwy depends on this: ‘the essence’ or 
‘real nature of all things’: ovcia is defined in 780 airh 7 
ovaia, As Nbyor Sldouev Tod elvar, and in 92D 7 ovata, éxovea Thy 
éruvuulayv Thy Tov 6 €or. 


8 tvyxdver kacrov dv: this is the definition of ovcla— 
‘essence,’ viz. that which each thing really is. Avoid trans- 
lating it ‘whatever the particular thing may be,’ as though it 
explained ardvtwy. tuyxdver here, as so often, refers to some- 
thing which is not ‘accidental,’ but rather ‘the essential feature 
of the situation.’ To illustrate this I cannot do better than 
quote Mr. Verrall’s excellent note on Eur. Medea 608 kal cots 
dpata yy’ ofca TvyxXdvw Sduors. ‘In the habitual irony of Attic 
speech ‘‘accidental” frequently means ‘‘ essential” : to say that 
a thing ‘‘happens to be such” may, if pronounced suitably, 
be merely a way of saying that the quality predicted is the 
most important which the thing possesses. Hence the common 
use of rvyxdvew dy for ‘‘to be in reality” or ‘‘in spite of contrary 
appearances.”’ Andr, 142 is a good example— 

decrorav & éudv PiBw 
acuxlayv dyouev* TO 5€ oov 
oikTw pépovoa Tvyxdvw. 


i.e. in spite of my enforced silence I really felt compassion. 
In our own passage this use of rvyydvyw appears to be a well- 
established Attic idiom, its original ironical suggestion being 
lost. 


38. atts tkactov SiavonPfvar: for aitd éxacrov y. note 
on 74D ard 4 éorw: dtavonOjvat is here used in its special sense 
of ‘intellectual apprehension’ (cf. note on 65 0): ‘to apprehend 
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intellectually the essence of each object of his investigation’ 
(Archer- Hind). 


41. 8071s . . tov: in general clauses of primary tense, the 
‘universal’ relative usually has & with subjunctive, but 
wherever the main verb is for any reason optative, the verb 
of the relative clause is regularly attracted into the optative : 
ef. the Homeric ws dmédorro cal &Xos Sris Tovadra ye péfor. 


51. aAnPedy te kal dpdvyaciw: ‘adjMeca is objective truth, 
gpoynots the mental wafyua which apprehends it’ (R. D. 
Archer-Hind). 


52. dp ovx ottds éotiv: a slight anacoluthon: the sentence 
is grammatically complete at xowwvy, the end of the dors 
clause: but owing to the length of the relative clause, the 
original apodosis—ép’ of éxeivos av TodTo moujoere KaADapwTara— 


is repeated in an altered form—dé@p’ oty otrés éorw .. 6 
Teveduevos TOD dvTos ; 
53. drephvds . . as: observe the attraction of the adverb: 


it is idiomatic Greek for brrepdues éoriy ws, cf. 99D: So Oavpacras 
@s 924, 964. Latin has the same idiom ‘mire quam,’ for 
‘mirum est quam.’ 


CHAPTER XI 


2. tmaploracbar: ‘occur,’ ‘be suggested’: for the active 
in the sense of ‘suggest,’ ‘put into the mind’ cf. Dem. de Cor. 
§ 1 mp&rov edxoun . . TovTO mapacTioat Tovs Geods butv. 


4. dra: for twa: dtra=drua, 


Somep arpamrds tis: to understand the point of the 
metaphor we must realise the exact meaning of drpamds: it 
is derived from a- (negative) and tpérw, viz. ‘that which has 
no turning,’ and usually signifies a ‘short cut’ (e.g. over a 
mountain, as opposed to a high road which follows the windings 
of the hill-side): cf. Hom. Od. xiv. 1 atrap o é« \uyuévos mpocéBy 
Tpnxelay draprov x@pov dv’ vyjevTa dv dkpras: so in Hat. vii. 
215 and Thue. iv. 36 it is used of the mountain track by which 
Hydarnes led his band over the heights above Thermopylae, 
when the attack by the main road, or 66s, failed. It is used 
metaphorically in Ar. Nub. 76— 

yov ody bdAnv Thy vixta ppovTlfwy 6500 
pilav eSpov arparov datpoviws treppua : 
‘he has found a track which will take him straight to his goal.’ 


So here, the philosopher’s ‘ goal’ is the separation of the soul 
from the body: his regular 664s is ‘the abstention during life 


66 A 
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from bodily pleasures’ (which is called ‘practising death’) : 
death itself is a ‘short cut’ which carries him straight to his 
‘ ? 
goal. 


5. ékdépew continues the metaphor of darpamés—‘ brings 
us to our goal’; cf. Soph. Az. 7 8 dé 0’ éxgéper kuvds Aakatyns 
dbs tts eUpwos Bdows: Oecd. Col. 1424 dpds ra Tovd’ obv ws és dpOdv 
éxpépers pavreduad’: Plato Crat. 386A dn more eywye, @ 
Dekpares, amopav xal évradOa eEnvéxOnv els dmep Upwrarydpas 
déyet. 


7. pera ToLvovTov Kakod: sc. wera TOD owuaros: for the use 
of rovodros cf. above 58D. 


ov ph mote KTyTMpeda: cf. 105D odKody Wuxh 7d évaytlov 
@ abrh émipépe det od un Tore S€Enra. ov wh with the Ist or 3rd 
person of the subjunctive (usually aorist, but occasionally 
present), and secondarily with the 1st or 38rd person of fut. 
indic., is used as a strong negative in fut. time: cf. Goodwin 
Moods and Tenses § 89 (smaller edition). In his larger 
edition, Appendix II, Goodwin suggests a very probable theory 
of its origin. He traces it through the Platonic uy with subj. 
(cf. note on 640), expressing ‘fear that a thing may be so,’ 
e.g. wh pavdrdoy 7 (Crat. 425 8B) ‘I fear it may prove to be bad’ 
or ‘possibly it may prove to be bad,’ back to the old Homeric 
py with subj. expressing ‘fear and a desire to avert the object 
of fear’: Il. xvi. 128 uh dO) vijas EXwor ‘may they not seize 
the ships’ (as I fear they may): JJ. li. 195 wh re xodwodmevos 
péEy xaxdv vias ’“Axor@v. This use appears occasionally in the 
Tragedians, with sometimes the idea of ‘fear,’ sometimes of 
‘probability’ predominating: Eur. Or. 776 uh \dBwol o’ Acpevor: 
Here. Furens 1399 ad aiwa pi cots eEoudpEwpar réwdors. This 
form of sentence admits of two forms of negative: (1) ui) @avddv 
m may become pi od pavddv F, i.e. ‘perhaps it is bad’ may 
become ‘perhaps it is not bad,’ where the ov negatives what 
follows pH, i.e. wh ob—pavddy F : (2) wh pavddv 7 may become od ji) 
gavidv 7, i.e. ‘it may possibly be bad’ may become ‘it cannot 
possibly be bad.’ Thus od uw) and ui od in this construction are 
traced back, as they should be, to the same source: and Goodwin 
also brings into line with these constructions od pu with the 
2nd person of aor. subj. or fut. indic. to express ‘ prohibition.’ 
This is a brief indication of the lines followed by Goodwin’s 
exhaustive treatment of the construction, which deserves study. 


10. aoxodlas; the opposite of cxody: ‘distractions’: doxoNla 
is literally ‘want of leisure,’ e.g. 66D doxodlav . . didocodlas 
is ‘want of leisure for philosophy.’ 


C 14, &dSHdwv;: the passions are fleeting and transient, they 
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have no permanency, no reality to the soul seeking after truth : 
cf. Theaet. 1508 wWevdh cat eidwra epi awdelovos rornodmevor 
TOU adnOods, 

kal dAvaptas: ‘nonsense,’ ‘trifles’: cf. Gorg. 490 c mepi 
owria Nevers Kal word Kal larpods Kal prvapias. 


15. To Aeydpevov : in construction this is in a loose apposition 
to the clause ovdé gppovficar huiv éyylyvera. Observe the force 
of as adnAGs r@ dv7r in conjunction with 7d Aeyduevov: it 
expresses that some common saying or proverb is seen in the 
light of the foregoing arguments to have a deeper truth and 
significance than is attached to it in common speech: 77D 
Oediévar 76 Tv waldwy uh ws ddnOGs: Phaedr. 256 B ray Tpiay 
TahacudTev Tay ws adnO@s "OdNvyuriaxdv: so in 80D els “Ardod 
@s d\nOas, ‘to a place we are right in calling Hades.’ 


17. kal yap wodéguous: cf. Cic. de finibus I. xiii. 44 ‘Ex 
cupiditatibus odia discidia discordiae seditiones bella nascuntur.’ 


22. Oepare(a: cf. above 64D. D 
27, wapamtmrrov: cf. note on mapadumy: 65. 


43. & tupy waca dvdyxy: éo7l is originally to be supplied 67 A 
in this phrase—‘except in so far as is absolutely necessary’ : 
ef. for variants of the same phrase 64D xka0’ éc0v ui moddyH 
advdyKn peréxe attav: 834 bcov pn avayKn avrots xpjobat. 
The negative is always wu, as the relative is generalising. 


pdt dvariupmrAadpeda ths TovTov dicews: ‘nor are 
infected with its nature’: for the word applied to a ‘disease,’ 
ef. Thue. ii. 51 cal dre érepos ad’ érépov Oeparela avamiumapevor 
@orep Ta wpdBara €OvycKov. 
47. pera Tovottwov: sc. kabapGy ; it is best taken as mase. 
“in the company of the pure,’ cf. 63 B. 


51. pr) od Oeurrév 4: for the explanation of this idiom cf. B 
note on ov uy mote KTnoTWueba 66 ©. 


CHAPTER XII 


67 B-68B, c. xii. So then he will meet death with a good 
heart who has purified his soul by withdrawing her from 
contact with the body and accustoming her to dwell apart by 
herself; for death is the consummation of her release from 
body. Were it not strange if the wise man shrank from that 
which all his life long he sought: freedom from his foe the 
body, and fruition of wisdom his love? Shall a man meet 


K 
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death gladly in hope of reunion with some earthly love, and 
for the sake of his divine love shall he fear to die ? 
c 8. kal dAAw dvSpi: the point of cat is ‘equally with my- 
self.’ 
17. éAvopévyv: observe the present: ‘freeing herself,’ 
‘ working out her own deliverance.’ 


domep Serpav ék tod cHpartos: Cobet reads domep €x 
decuav ex . . For the repetition of the preposition both in the 
direct and the metaphorical phrase (where the metaphor comes 
first) cf. 828 domep did eipypod dua rovrov cKometoba Ta dvTa, 
115B domep kar’ tyvn Kata Ta viv Te elpnuéva Kal Ta ev 7H 
éumpocbev xpbyw (fv: Phaedr. 255D womep év xardmTpw ev TH 
épavTe éavTov dp&v éd\(nbe: Rep. 553B mralcavra wowep mpds 
Epuare mpods TH Woet. 


D = _21. padtora Kal pdvor: observe this use of cal ‘ corrigentis’ 
—Lat. ‘immo’: ‘philosophers chiefly, nay philosophers alone.’ 


E 382. e yap SiaBeBAnvrar: this sentence has two distinct 
protases, (a) ef diaBéBrAnvTa, (b) ef PoBotyro, standing in 
different relations to the apodosis o¥ woAd} av adoyla etn ; (a) 
is the supposition on which the whole clause ef poBotvTo . . 
mo\\h dy ddoyia elm depends, whereas (b) ef PoBotvro is the 
immediate protasis to mo\\} ay ddoyla ein: ‘For if they are 
at variance with the body . . in that case (rovrov 6) yiyvo- 
uévov) would it not be very unreasonable if they were to fear 
and. .?’ There is still a third ei clause, ef uh douevor . . toe, 
but this is merely an explanatory repetition of ei PoBotvTo, ‘if, 
that is to say, they were not pleased to go. . ’ For a parallel 
to this last cf. Apol. 200 ob Symov cod ye ovdey Tay &dwv 
TepiTTOTEpoy Mpaywarevouevou Ereita Toca’Ty Phun Te Kal dyos 
yéyovev, el un Te mparres a)ddolov 7 of moAdol, where the ef 
clause explains ovééy mparrovros . . mepirrérepov, a gen. absol. 
which does duty as the protasis to yéyovey. For the structure 
of the whole sentence, with two independent protases, cf. 918 
duets wévTor, dv éuol welOnobe, curxpdy ppovticavtes DwKpdrouvs, 
Ths O€ adyOelas Todd waddov, édv wey Te buly Sond adyPes éyeuv, 
TvVOMONOYHTAaTE. 

68A 39, darndddxSar: depends on Amis ori, Hpwy 52 Ppovijrews 
being parenthetical. The perfect infinitive (as compared with 


Tuxev) expresses the final state of being completely emancipated 
—they trust to be able to say dam\Ndypeba. 


40. dvOpwmrlywv, ‘mere mortal or human favourites’ as con- 
trasted with Ppéynows, which is Oeta macduxd, ‘a divine love’: 
so in Gorg. 482A Socrates calls philosophy his macducd, his 
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‘only love.’ The reference in dv@pwrivwv radixdv Kal yuvac- 
k@v is to such legends as that of Achilles and Patroclus (Hom. 
Il. xviii. 98 avrixa reOvainy, érel odk dp’ ewedov éralpw Krewo- 
bév@ éraudvar), Orpheus and Eurydice, and the like. 


44, dpovyrews 8 Apa: dpa gives an ironical touch to the 
questions: ‘we are asked to believe that, whereas . . dvOpw- 
Tivey wey madixav . . ovvécerOa, a-man who is really in love 
with ¢pdynas . . will not be glad to die.’ 


51. pmSapod &AdAob: the negative mi is to be observed ; 
as the infin. has been anticipated by ratra, of which it isa 
definition, it is as though Plato had said 7d uydapod aro . . 
évreviecGar: the infin. does not depend directly on 6d€e, but 
is the infinitive used to express the ‘conception’ of the verb 
(‘the idea that he will not meet with it elsewhere’), of which 
the negative is 7 and not ov. . 


CHAPTER XIII 


68 B-69 E, c. xiii. Therefore the philosopher alone is truly 
brave and temperate. The courage and temperance of the 
multitude are spurious: for they endure evils only to avoid 
greater evils, they forego pleasures only that they may enjoy 
greater pleasures; thus fear is the source of their courage, 
indulgence the source of their temperance. But the fount of 
all real virtue is wisdom: this is the only true currency ; 
virtues that arise from balancing pleasure againt pleasure and 
pain against pain, apart from wisdom, are worthless and 
slavish. Virtue is the purification of the soul; the true 
philosopher is he whose soul is purified and initiated into the 
holy mysteries of wisdom, and he it is who shall dwell with 
the gods in the other world. Such is the defence of Socrates. 


2. dv dy Sys: by a not uncommon Greek idiom this relative 
clause, grammatically defining avdpés, takes the place of a noun 
clause, e.g. 76 with the infinitive: 6v dy dys dyavakrotyta . ., 
a definition of dvdpés, takes the place of 7d dyavaxrelv, which is 
grammatically required asa definition of rodro. This idiom 
is specially common in Thuc., as might be expected in a 
writer whose style is based on the ‘constructio ad sensum’ : 
e.g. iv. 18 cwopivev 5€ avdpdv oltiwes Tayaba és duplBorov 
dopad@s eOevro, ‘it is characteristic of prudent men to regard 
any advantage they gain as insecure, as caution suggests,’ 
where oltwes . . €0evro is substituted for 7d . . OécGar: vi. 14 
To KadG@s dptar Totr’ ely ds av thy warplia whehjoy; Vil. 
69 vourmdraroy evar of av . . dikaubowow, Hat. i, 146 avdpa- 
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yabin 5° aitrn dmodédexrar . . ds av modovs amodésy matdas. 
It illustrates a common tendency of Greek to follow the logic 
rather than the form of the sentence; cf. Cic. pro Clu. § 109 
‘proinde quasi non satis signi esse debuerit ab omnibus eum 
fuisse desertum, qui se ad patronum illum contulisset.’ 


3. odk dp Hv: ‘is after all no true philosopher’: observe 
this pretty idiom, #v dpa, which is used to indicate that some- 
thing has just been discovered to be true which has been so 
all along. Conversely ov« dp fv indicates that something which 
has been believed to be true is discovered to be untrue: cf. 
Hom. Od. xvi. 418-20— 


"Avrivo’, UBpw éxwv, kaxounxave, kal 0€ cé pacw 
év Ow lddkns me?” ounriKas Euper dptorov 
BovdAy Kal wtAowt: od 8 ovK dpa Totos Enoba. 


The imperfect indicates that what has just been discovered 
to be the case has been so all along, ‘was without our knowing 
it’: dpa, as usual, expresses an ‘inference.’ 


Cc 4, mov: ‘presumably.’ 


8. rots otro StaKepévois: se. Tols TG cHuare SiaBeBAnuevors, 
the attitude of mind described in the preceding chapter. 


10. fv Kal of wodXol dvopdfover: ‘even using the word in 
its popular sense.’ 


12. érrofoPar: a poetical word, ‘to be fluttered,’ ‘excited’ ; 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1232 ris 6€ ppévas érrolncey Kurrus. 


D 15. & drocodla Lacw: cf. above 594 (note); 844 del év 
TOUT® (SC. TH oyLoU@) oboa. 


23. TO Sedrévar kal Sée: cf. 78B 7H wev cuvteOevTe Te Kal 
ovvbeTy. 


E 30. rhv eifSq codpoctvyv: a sort of transferred epithet— 
‘this foolishly so-called temperance,’ i.e. the people who call 
it cwppootry are ev7Pes. 


69A 39. pr yap ox atry 7: Wagner explains ydp by an ellipse, 
‘do not approve of this at once, for’ . .; but surely this is 
a very obscure ellipse, and does not even give the right con- 
nection of thought. ydép here simply introduces a reason or 
explanation, and there is no ellipse: ‘perhaps the reason of 
this is that this is not’ . . For um ov« 7 cf. note on od prrore 
kTnowmueba 66 B. 


Tpos Apert: mods here means ‘in regard to,’ ‘in respect 
of,’ and is not the same as in mpds 7dovds, mpds AUras, where 
it rather signifies, ‘in exchange for,’ ‘in comparison with,’ 
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40. addAayn, ‘standard of exchange.’ 


45. kal tovrov piv . . @votpeva: the participles dvoduera B 
and mimpackéueva are equivalent to conditional clauses, just 
as xwpifoueva, the participle of the dé clause: the predicate is 
7@ dvTt 7H, ‘are in reality what they claim to be’; kal dvdpela 
kal cwppootvy Kal Sixkavocvvyn . . Ppovijrews is best taken as 
explanatory of rdvra (or possibly, with very little difference 
to the meaning, as an expansion of the predicate 7 dvi 7). ” 
Translate—‘and all things, if they are bought and sold for 
this wisdom and along with it, are in reality what they claim 
to be, both courage and temperance and justice . ., whether 
pleasures and fears and the like be added or not.’ 

For the general metaphor of ‘wisdom’ as the only true 
‘standard of value’ or currency ef. Eur. Fr. 546— 


of Tor vopuopa NevKos Epyupos uovov 
Kal xpuods €or: dda KapeTh Bporots 
vomopua Ketrat waow 7 xXphoOar xpedy. 


Of course the metaphor is not to be pressed too closely : Plato’s 
own terms will not bear exact analysis. Had he been content 
with the vague zpés (all virtues to be estimated mpds dpivnow, 
viz. with that as their standard of value), there would have 
been no difficulty ; but he has chosen to use the definite terms 
of ‘buying and selling,’ and this involves him in a contradic- 
tion in the phrase rovrov kal pera rovrov: the purchaser is 
made to retain the ¢pévnouis, although he pays it as the price 
for e.g. dvdpela. Again we can appreciate the idea of ‘selling 
everything for ppdvycus,’ in the sense of ‘ sacrificing everything 
for it,’ but that is not in the least what Plato means by it: 
we cannot bring that meaning into relation with the other 
phrase ‘buying the virtues for ppdvyots,’ This is not to accuse 
Plato of looseness of thought or expression, but to show the 
mistake of attempting to analyse literally what is only to be 
taken in its general spirit. 


avotpeva,: this passive use of the present tense of the 
deponent avéoua is rare (the perfect passive édvyyar is not 
uncommon). Stallbaum proposes éwyvyuéva here, but the present 
is required to balance mumpackéueva, and is supported by Xen. 
Equestr. viii. 2 éwvetro, Similar passive uses of deponent 
presents are not infrequent in Plato: mpooxpwuevyn, emipbeyyo- 
eva, ptpovmevos, Brafduevos. 
48. pera ppovyrews: this phrase contains the germ of the 
Platonic system of ethics, as developed in the Sixth Book of 
the Republic and elsewhere. Plato’s theory of morality has 
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a superficial resemblance to the philosophic doctrine of utilitari- 
anism, ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number,’ but 
it is elevated far above it as an ethical system by being made 
dependent on his metaphysical system, the theory of the Ideas, 
culminating in the supreme ‘Idea of the Good’—avrd 76 
dya0év, the origin alike of all reality (i.e. truth) and of all 
good (i.e. virtue). This aspect of the question is embodied in 
the Socratic aphorism that ‘virtue is knowledge’: only to the 
man who has knowledge of the ‘supreme good’ is the highest 
kind of virtue possible. This is admirably illustrated by 
Plato’s definition of dvdpela in Rep. 442B kal avdpetov On, 
oluar, TovTw TH pméper Kadoduer Eva ExacTov, bray avrov Td 
Oupoedées Siacwhy did Te AvTGY Kal HOovGy 7d bd Tov Nbyou 
(reason) mapayyehOev dewvdv re cal wy. It is this application 
of the knowledge attained by the human reason (Adyos) to the 
practical questions of morality which is more particularly 
signified by ppdyqnors. 


52. cxiaypapla: no better account of the meaning of this 
word can be given than the scholiast’s note on the word 
oKapipicuds in Ar. Frogs 1493 ckapipevery yap 7d Tovs Swypd- 
gous broturGcoa (adumbrare—‘ to sketch in outline’) mpéroy 
Tovs ypapouévous, Kal cxapipicacba él Tov émioecupuévws (in a 
careless, slovenly way) 7 woety kal wh Kata Ti mpoonKkovcay 
axpiBeav, ox.aypapeitv. The word cxiaypadety seems to have 
been applied particularly to a kind of scene-painting which 
was intended to produce its effect at a distance, and not to 
be closely inspected: a modern ‘impressionist’ picture conveys 
something very like what is meant by cxiaypadia. This use 
is amply illustrated by other passages, e.g. Theaet. 208 & ézevdi) 
eyyus Worep ocKiaypapyuaros yéyova Tov Neyoudvou Evvinur ovdé 
ouxpdy’ &ws dé adertnkn moppwlev épalverd ri por éyerOat, 
Rep. 5238 ra wbppwbev pavdueva SAdov bru Néyers Kal éoxcaypadn- 
méva, Crit, 1070 oxarypadpia dé doape? Kal dmarnr@ xpwpueda. 
Or again Ar. Metaph. iv. 29 (a good parallel to our passage) 
Ta O€ boa €orl pev byTa, mépuxe mévTor Halvecbar wh old 
éoTw 7) & wn éorwv, olov  oKiaypadla cal Ta evirrvia:> radra 
yap éoTl pév tt, aN ody Gv euro? Thy daytaciay. On a 
superficial view the popular virtue appears to be identical with 
the real philosophic virtue, but on closer examination it is 
seen to be something very far short of it (od) kara ri mpooy- 
Kovoay axplBecar). 


53. av8pare848ys: Professor Geddes has an illuminating 
note: ‘an apt illustration of the force of the word may be 
drawn from Bion’s allegory (Plut. Mor. 7c), whereby pre- 
tenders to philosophy were likened to the suitors in the 
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Odyssey, who, while they professed to aspire to the hand of 
the queen, became content with the menial company of the 
slaves, who were but the handmaids of Penelope.’ 


55. KaSapots . . kafappds: ‘the process of purification . 
the state of being purified.” What this purification is is 
explained in 67 c. 


58. tas teXerds: almost certainly refers to the Orphic, not 
the Eleusinian mysteries ; cf. note on é€v dmoppijros 628. The 
worshippers of Dionysus carried the mystic wand (@vpoos) of 
‘fennel’ (vapOné): Baxxor are the ‘true worshippers’ of the 
god, and the hexameter line roANol peév vapOnkopdpor Bdxyor 
dé re maipo. became proverbial of outward profession as con- 
trasted with the rarer genuine enthusiasm of worship. Clement 
of Alexandria quotes it as a Gentile parallel to the zoAXol ydp 
eioe KAnToL, ddlyou 5€ éxexrol of the Gospel. 


60. alvirrerOar: ‘to express a hidden truth in language 
not to be taken literally,’ ‘to speak in riddles’; ef. Plat. Apol. 


218 tl more aivitrerat 6 Geds; 


G&pviynros: for the happiness of the initiated in the after- 
life cf. the song of the ‘ Mystae’ in Ar. Mrogs 455— 
povots yap uty Hdwos 
kal péyyos thapoy éarw, 
Soo penned” ev- 
oeBH TE Olnyouev 
Tpomov. 


67. év: must be taken as masc,, partitive gen. with yevécOa, 
‘of whose number’: in construction ovdéy dé\uroy is to be 
taken as outside the sentence, strengthening mpotéuunOnv= 
mpovduunOny ovdév dmodelruv ev TO Bly. 


70. dp0as: ‘recte’—‘in a right direction,’ whereas above 
with of mrediiocopnxétes it means rather ‘re vera’—‘in the 
true sense.’ 


kal Te Wvicapev: sc. Tels of repihocogykéres. 

73. as elkdtws: this is not a definition of rafra, but depends 
rather on an idea contained in dodoyoduar, ‘this is the defence 
I offer of my contention that it is not without reason’: the 
word dodoyoduat refers back of course to 63D and E—xal dua 
co atoNoyla éoTat. 


CHAPTER XIV 


69 n-70c, c. xiv. All this were very well, replies Kebes, 
if we were sure that death did no more than release the soul 


-C 


D 
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from her bodily prison. But how do we know that on quitting 
the body she does not yanish away like a breath? we need 
some strong assurance that the soul has a conscious and 
intelligent existence after death. True, says Socrates, and 
no more fitting subject of discourse could be found for one 
so near to death as I am. 

Thus we distinctly see that the question of the immortality 
of the soul turns up, not as the main subject of the dialogue, 
but as arising out of the principal thesis. 


70 A 6. [StapGelpyral re kal d&roddbyrat]: with these words 
retained in the sentence, there is a very harsh asyndeton of 
these verbs and the following subjunctive olyyra. Schanz 
brackets olynrat . . ért ovdapmod 7, but there is a strong objection 
to this on the point of style. Plato would never have followed 
up his verb duapOelpnrat re cal droddVyTrae with two participles 
dma\arroueyn and diackedacbeioa, standing in quite different 
relations to the main verb dvapbelpyra, and ending the sentence ; 
whereas preceding the main verb they are quite natural. This 
same argument refutes the suggestion that Plato was led into 
repeating his main verb d.apGelpyrar (contrary to grammar) by 
the long intervening participial clause, because these participles 
themselves imply that the main verb is still to come. We are 
driven then to regard otynra . . Kal ovdey é7x ovdapuod 7 as the 
main verb, and diag0. kal droddN’nrar as a gloss on the phrase 
olxnrat diarrouévn. Failing this, I should prefer, with Hein- 
dorf, to retain dcapbelpnrat re kal drodh’nra, and put a comma 
after oduaros : in that case cai would connect, not the participles 
admrahdatrouévn and éxBalvovoa, but the two subjunctives d.a- 
Pbetpnrar and ovdéy ert ovdamod 7. 


8. ed8ds: goes closely with the participle—‘in the very 
moment of leaving’: cf. 75B yevdueva edOds éwp@uev: 750 
qmioraueha . . evOvs yevduevor. 


10. olxyTar Siamropévy: for the phrase cf. Hom. J/, ii. 71 
Bxer amomTdmevos : Xxill. 100 Wuxh dé Kata xOoveds Hire Kamvds 


@XETO TETpLYyVIa. 


B16. rapapvOlas: ‘reassurance’: cf. 83 A 4) didocodla Thy Wuxty 
Hpeea mapapvOetrar, 115 D radrd wor Sox@ a’r@ dd\ws héyeuw, 
Tapapubovmevos dua wey buds dua & éuavrov. 


mlorews: ‘proof’: cf. Isocr. 28B tats yap mlorecw als 
rods dddous héyovtes melPouev tats avrats ravrats BovNevduevor 
xpwémeba, Of. use of Latin ‘fides.’ 


; as tore te FH ux . . Kal twa Sivapw exe kal 
ppdvnow: these are two distinct theses: (i.) that the soul 
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exists, (iil.) that it has faculties and intelligence: the latter 
is proved (a) directly by the doctrine of dvduyyors, (b) less 
directly though more securely by the argument which bases 
the immortality of the soul on its kinship with the Ideas, 
chaps. 48-56, which is anticipated in chaps. 25-29. 


20. StapvOoroyGpev: equivalent to diadeywueba: cf. Apol. 
89H ovdéy yap Kwrver SiauvOoroyfou, following Hdéws av 
Ovarex Oetnr. 


25. Kkwpwdtoroids: the comic poet Eupolis is quoted as 
saying wcd 6’ éyd kal Lwxpdrny Tov Trwxdy ddodrécxny, though 
the reference here is no doubt specially to Aristophanes, who 
had introduced in the Clouds a travesty of Socrates, who is 
represented as hung in mid-air in a basket, and made to say— 
ll, 226-231— 

depoBaT@ kal mepippova roy Hdrov* 

... . ov yap dy rote 

éfe0pov dpOGs Ta weTéwpa TpdyuaTa, 

el Li) Kpeudoas TO vénua Kal THY ppovtlda 

NerTHy kaTapléas els Tov buoroy aépa, 
Plato deeply resented this attack, as is clear from the Apology 
19 c (of Aristophanes) ¢ddcxovrd Te depoBarety kal &\Any mony 
ddvaplay pdvapoivra. 


adokecx@: ‘to prate,’ ‘talk garrulously,’ from dénp, 
Aéoxn: this word also occurs in Ar. Clouds 1463 éuod mapa- 
vonoavros ddohecxla. Geddes remarks ‘ Aristophanes continued 
in the same attitude towards Socrates to the end, in the Birds 
(414 8.c.) and Frogs (405 B.c.): it would be interesting to know 
what were the real feelings of Aristophanes during this month 
of Thargelion, B.0. 399.’ 


CHAPTER XV 


70 c-72D, ce. xv.-xvii. Tradition says that the souls of the 
dead come back from Hades and live again on earth, That this 
belief is reasonable we may argue in the following way. All 
nature shows the generation of opposite from opposite ; thus 
greater arises from less, worse from better, swifter from slower. 
And between each of such pairs of opposites there are two pro- 
cesses, one in either direction ; as between greater and less 
are increase and decrease, and similar processes between every 
other pair. Therefore since life and death are such a pair of 
opposites, we shall expect to find two similar processes between 
the living and the dead. We see one such process take place 
before our eyes; the living pass over to the dead; if then 
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nature’s work is not here left incomplete, there must be the other 
process that we do not see, and the dead pass over to the living. 
A yet stronger confirmation is this: did all things travel in 
one direction and were there no return, in the end all living 
things would die and remain dead, and life would be swallowed 
up in death. But if it be true that souls return again from 
the dead, they must be somewhere after their departure from 
the body ; for certainly if they perished utterly, they could 
return again no more. 

We have here one half of the first stage of the argument, 
which is complemented by the inference from reminiscence that 
follows. It is true, this argument of dvramdédoc1s implies the 
ante-natal existence of the soul, but it is used mainly as 
evidence of her existence after death. Note also that it proves 
as éorw  Wuxh év “Acdov, not ws divamy kal ppovnow exer. 
(Archer- Hind. ) 

1. elt’ &pa: a noteworthy idiom, where what some one else 
says is put to the test. 

3, Tadavds pév ody tote tis Adyos: cf. Hdt. ii. 123 mparor dé 
kal révde Tov Noyov Aiy’rrvol elot of elrévTes, ws avOpwrov WuxH 
aOdvaros éott, TOU cwuaros O€ KaraPOivovros és &ANo SWov aiel 
ywiuevoy écdverat, emeav O€ mdvra tepieA\On TH xXEpoata Kal TH 
Oardooww Kal Ta meTewd, atiris és avOpwrov cHua yuwdmevoy 
éodtver* Thy mepiptvow é atry ylvecOar év TpioxiAlouoe erect. 
TolTw TH oyw elot of “EANjvwy éexpjoavro, ol pev mpdtepov ot Sé 
UoTepov, ws ldiw éwurdv édvti> Tov éeya eldds TH ovvduaTa ov 
yptow. He appears in the last sentence to refer to the Orphic 
and Pythagorean sects, who believed in the immortality and 
transmigration of souls. 


D 10. pa otoar: ie. ef uh joav, ‘if they had no existence.’ 

11. rot tatr’ efvar: ‘of the truth of this proposition,’ viz. 
ws eioly al Wuyal nudr éxe?. 

17. kal kata {dov maévtov Kal puTdv: from other Platonic 
discussions of metempsychosis (e.g. Phaedrus 249 B) it is clear 
that Plato attributed immortality to the souls of beasts, and 
from 7imaeus 77 A that his principle extended even to vegetable 
life. 

E20. vous tvyxdve dv Tovotréy tu: ‘all thines that have 
an opposite’: rovodréy ru=évavtiov Tr: ef. above 58D note. 


T1A 32, rl 8€; ‘or again,’ as we should say: ef. below rf 6’ af ; 
B42. kal kadodpev ofrw: ‘and these (avEqows kal pOlows) are 


the names we give to the processes of growing on the one hand 
and decaying on the other.’ 


46. Kav eb pi) xpadpeOa: Wagner takes xpépueda as subj., 
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and explains cay ef as=xal ed dy, i.e. kal édy: but this surely 
neglects the common Platonic use of «av ef for the simple «al 
ei. The usage of xv shows three stages: (i.) xév with optative 
of the apodosis: here we often have xal, properly belonging to 
ei, attached to &, in the form kay. . e-=xal ei. . dv: Coem 
vdv dé moe Soxe?, Kav doéBeay ei KarayeyyioKo, TA mpoohKovTa 
moety Dem. (=kal ef KatayryywoKco . . morety dv): (ii.) Kav. . 
el, used where the verb of the apodosis is no longer one which 
requires dv: it has now become a ‘formula’=‘even if’: this 
is the common Platonic usage, as in our passage: cf. Kay el pi 
Tw doxet, Rep. 473 A: (iii.) in later Greek it is used even with- 
out e¢ as an emphatic kal: ef. Theoer. xxiii. 41 Kav vexp@ xaploa 
Ta oi xelhea: in its two later stages it is a colloquialism, 
such as are not infrequent in both Greek and Latin: cf. use 
of olc@’ 8 with an imperative, and in Latin ‘ut’ with an 
indicative: e.g. audin ut intonuit laevum ? 


CHAPTER XVI 


2. éypnyopévar: a good instance of the use of the Greek 
erfect to express a ‘state’ as contrasted with a ‘process,’ 
dveyelpecbar: similarly reOvdvac is the ‘state of death.’ 


Cc 


21. ék tay reOvedtwyv: this will be misunderstood unless we D 


bear in mind the precise definition of reOveds given in 64¢, as 
the condition of the soul’s existence ‘apart from the body.’ 


29. adda taitTy XA} torar 7 Piors: observe then that E 


this proof of the ‘previous existence of the soul’ rests on the 
principle of the ‘uniformity of nature’: had Plato rested 
satisfied with this proof, it would be important to point out a 
fundamental fallacy which vitiates it—viz. that we have no 
proof that the ‘soul’ is subject to a rule which applies to the 
‘material’ world, the rule of ‘alternating processes’: Plato 
himself indicates that only one of the processes is clear, the 
other is an ‘assumption’ on the principle of the ‘ uniformity 
of nature’—# y’ érépa cadis otoa Tuyxdver, TO dmoOvyjoKew . . 
ovK dvTaTodwmcopmey Tip évavtiay yéveow ; Again in ch. xxiv. 
when this argument is concluded, the suspicion is again sug- 
gested that these ‘ physical laws of nature’ do not apply to the 
soul, in the form of the ‘childish fear’ (77 £) lest perchance at 
the moment of separation from the body the soul is ‘caught up 
and scattered’ by the wind. 


32. ék tdv TeAAVedTwv dv ely yéveris: observe that Plato has 
not yet proved, as this seems to suggest, that the living are 
born from ‘the dead,’ i.e. from souls which have already ‘lived 
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and died,’ but only from souls which were previously in the 
state called revyxés, ‘existence apart from the body’: in sub- 
stituting of reOvedres for 7d Tebvnxds Plato is perhaps uncon- 
sciously stealing a step in the argument which is not proved 
till the next chapter: it is not till chapter xvii. that he proves 
that this soul, 7d reOvnxés, can only be soul which has once 
‘lived,’ 

36. Kal ratty: with duodoyetra:, ‘by this line of reasoning 
too,’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


The argument of this chapter is closely connected with the 
preceding : its conclusion is the complement of what he has 
already proved. It rests, however, on a quite different scientific 
principle, that of the ‘conservation of energy’: the argument 
is briefly this—if ‘living’ arises from ‘dead,’ then if ‘living’ 
is not to come to an end, the stock of ‘dead’ must constantly 
be replenished, and this can only be if the ‘ living’ constantly 
pass into the state of ‘dead,’ viz. ‘existence of the soul apart 
from the body.’ It is the principle ‘ex nihilo nihil fit,’ a 
principle which had been laid down as regards ‘matter’ by 
the early Greek philosophers: cf. Anaxagoras yvyywoKew xpn 
drt wavra (i.e. the sum total of things) ovédév éAdoow eorw ovdé 
TAéW* Ov yap advuoTov TavTwy mréw elvat, d\AG TdvTa toa ale: 
Arist. Metaph. 7d yap pundev éx wh dvros ylyvecbat way 8 é& byTOS, 
oxediv mavTwv éotl Kowdv dSdyua tev rept dicews. But can 
the soul be brought under zrept gicews? Is the argument from 
‘material’ to ‘spiritual’ more-than an analogy? Various alter- . 
natives to Plato’s conclusion might obviously be suggested : e.g. 
that the supply of Yvx7 is infinite and inexhaustible, or that 
each soul is created by a creator; or again that, because it is 
not inexhaustible, life will some day cease to be. Plato’s whole 

argument implies that ‘soul’ is in 
some measure ‘material,’ and not a 
mere vital principle. 


3. Ta Erepa, Tots érépois yryvdpeva: 
if the alternating processes did not 
A B ae : 
correspond : ‘if each alternating pro- 
cess had not its corresponding reverse 
process.’ 


6. kal pr dvakdprro. madu: 

the metaphor is from the dfavdos 

dpdjos in the race-course: cf. Aesch. 4g. 344 xduwar dratrov 
Oarepov kGdov wahw. The idea can be best illustrated by a 
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simple mathematical figure: A=7d reOvyxbs, B=rd fSy: soul 
proceeds from A to B, then back along the corresponding 
semicircle to A, to replenish the stock of reOvnxés: were the 
process eveta, a straight line from A to B with no turning back, 
the stock of A, not being infinite and not being replenished 
from B, would in the end be exhausted. 


14. mavr’ av Nijpov tov Hv8. drroSelEevev : lit. ‘everything C 
would show Endymion to be mere child’s play,’ ie. the universal 
state of sleep would make the story of Endymion seem nothing 
in comparison. Endymion was a beautiful youth, who, as he 
slept on Mount Latmos, in Caria, melted the heart of the 
goddess of the moon to love: she cast over him the spell of 
perpetual sleep (cf. Keats’ Endymion). 


‘ 15. ovSap03: Wohlrab strangely explains this as ‘genitive 

of price’! comparing kal ovdév ére ovdauod 7 704A: but there 
as here it is the adverb of place—‘nowhere’: cf. the English 
colloquialism ‘he was nowhere,’ i.e. ‘he was not prominent’: 
this is admirably illustrated by Dem. de Cor. § 310 év ols ovdapuod 
ov pavjoe yeyovms, ob rp&ros, ov devTEpos, od Tplros, od rérapros, 
ov TéumTOos, OVX EKTOS, OVX OTOTTOTOUY, 

19. 6p0t mévra xphpata: the state of ‘Chaos,’ which 
Anaxagoras attributed to the universe before vots came and 
set all things in order: cf. the words of Diogenes Laert. about 
Anaxagoras—rdvra xphuata Fv ouod: elra 0 vos €Mav avta 
Ovexdopnoe. 

25. é« pev TOv GAdov: i.e. éx Tov wi TEOvEwTww. D 


26. prov: the double negative is used because rls unxavn, 
being a rhetorical question, is logically equivalent to ovdeula 
MnXav. 

27. katavahwbfivar els Td TeOvdvar: lit. ‘being exhausted 
into death,’ i.e. ‘the store of existence would be exhausted 
and end in universal death’: observe the use of eis to express 
‘the issue or end,’ reAevray és: xaraéalvew és powiklda, ‘to cut 
into red rags,’ Ar. Ach. 320: so in Latin ‘in’ with accusative : 
‘denique in familiae luctum atque in privignarum funus nupsit,’ 
Cie. pro Clu. § 188. 

35. wuxads elvar: these words are followed in the mss. by 
kal rats pév y dyabats dmevoy elvar rats 6€ KaKkals KdKiov, a 
stupid interpolation, foreign to the argument, due to a memory 
echo of 63 c. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


72 E-76 D, cc. xviii._xxi. Kebes observes that another line 
of argument tends to show that our souls are immortal, the 
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theory that learning is reminiscence. If questions are properly 
put, the right answers are elicited, showing that the knowledge 
sought exists in the mind of the respondent ; as we see in the 
case of geometrical truths. For the satisfaction of Simmias 
Socrates adds the following demonstration. Reminiscence we 
define as recalling to mind something we formerly knew but 
had forgotten. For instance, a lover on seeing a lyre thinks 
of his beloved who used the lyre ; similarly a picture of a lyre 
or a horse may remind us of a man, a picture of Simmias may 
remind us of Kebes, or finally a picture of Simmias may remind 
us of Simmias himself: so that we see reminiscence may be 
effected either directly or indirectly. Now if it is effected 
directly, that is, if the object we perceive is similar to that 
which it calls to our minds, we cannot fail to notice how far 
the resemblance is exact. For example, we affirm that there 
is an Idea of equality, which is called to our minds by our 
perception -of sensibles which are equal. That this Idea is 
something distinct from the equal sensibles is clear; for the 
sensibles may appear equal to one observer, unequal to another ; 
but about the Idea of equality no difference of opinion can 
exist. Now we are to observe that all sensible equals appear 
to us as falling short of the standard of absolute equality, 
which plainly shows that our knowledge of absolute equality 
is prior to our perception of the sensibles. And whereas (1) 
this sense of deficiency in the sensibles has been present so 
long as we have had any perceptions of them, (2) our percep- 
tions of them date from the moment of our birth, it inevitably — 
follows that our knowledge of the Idea must have been acquired 
before our birth (75 c). Now this of course applies to all Ideas 
as well as to that of equality. Since then we have obtained 
this knowledge, two alternatives are open: either we are born 
in full possession of it and retain it through life, or we lose it 
at birth and gradually regain it. The first must be dismissed 
on this ground: if a man knows a thing he can give an 
account of it, but we see that men cannot give an account of 
the Ideas: it follows then that the second alternative is true ; 
we lose it, and all learning is but the recovery of it. And 
since our souls certainly did not acquire this knowledge during 
their human life they must have gained it before our birth 
and at birth lost it. 

The argument from dvduynois proves the existence of the 
soul before birth, thus supplementing dytamédoc1s which is 
chiefly used to show her existence after death. Moreover 
dvduynows shows, what dvraréddocis did not, that the soul 
dvvamuy Kal Ppdvnow éxer apart from the body. 


The Platonic doctrine of dvduryois, the next argument 
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in favour of immortality, is one of the most interesting of all 
his theories: it is closely bound up with his theory of Ideas (for 
which cf. Introd. B). The germ of the doctrine is contained 
in the words in 73 A épwrmépevor of dvOpwrrot, édy Tis KAAGS epwrd, 
avrol héyouot ravra 7 éxec: learning and teaching are, according 
to this doctrine, merely a process of drawing out of the mind, 
and making conscious, knowledge which was gained in a previous 
existence of intercourse with the Ideas. The most concise state- 
ments of the theory are contained in the Meno, which deals 
mainly with it: ef. Meno 816 dre ofy 4 Wuyh abdvaréds Te ofca 
Kal mo\Ndkts yeyovvia kal éEwpakvia kal Ta EvOdde Kal Ta ev ‘Adod 
Kat mavTa xpnuara, ovK éorw & Tr ov pmeudOnkev, ore ovdéev 
Gavpacroy mepl aperns Kal aept dd\wv oldv Te elvar atThy avauvy- 
oOjvat & ye kal mpdrepov jrlotaro. dre yap Ths picews amdons 
cuyyevous ovens, Kal weuabnxulas Tis Yuxjs dmavra, ovdéy Kwrveu 
€y wovov avauvycbévra, 6 Oh udOyow Kadotow dvOpwro, Ta\Ka 
mavrTa aveupelv, édy TLs avdpetos F Kal wy droKdury (nT@v* 7d yap 
gntew apa Kal 7d pavOdvew avduynots ddov éorly: and again 
Phaedrus 249 c roiro 6€ éorw dvduryots éxelvay & mor eldev nucy 
4h Wuxh ocuumopevdetca beg Kal vrrepidodca & viv cival papyev Kal 
advaxtv aca els TO by dyTws. 
3. dv od elwas Sapa Aéyew: Plato attributes all his E 


doctrines to Socrates: this, like many others, was not fully 
developed by the historic Socrates ; cf. Introd. B. 


18. émel tov: the mss. have érera, which is retained by 73 A 
some editors, and made to introduce a specially striking 
instance of the general truth expressed in the earlier clause : 
ef. Latin ‘cum. . tum’ (or rather ‘cum .. tum maxime’): 
but it is very doubtful whether érecra will bear this meaning, 
and Heindorf’s emendation ézef ro is probably right. 


19. ta Staypdppata: ‘mathematical diagrams’: transl. by B 
Cic. Tusc. i. 17. 38 ‘ descriptiones.’ 


20. katnyopet: sc. 6 dywy emt rd biaypdupara : for this use 
of xarnyopety in the sense of ‘proclaim,’ ‘assert,’ ‘prove’ cf. 
Hat. iv. 189 cal 54 Kal 76 ov'vopa Karnyopéer bre ex AtBins tKee 
H oro\n Tay Tladdadlwv. 


26. maSety: incomparably better than the ss. wafety, which 
would mean ‘to learn the meaning of’: 7rafeiy is to ‘go through 
the experience of which we speak.’ For the asyndeton of 
dvauvnoOjvac after roto cf. 74 A rdbe mpoomdaxew, Evyoety. 


38. évvofoy: we have no precise English equivalent: C 
‘think of,’ ‘have suggested to one,’ ‘get an idea of’: Lat. 
‘venit mihiin mentem.’ This is the earliest suggestion of what 
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is so familiar in Locke’s system of philosophy, the ‘association 
of ideas.’ 


39. o8 ph H adr} émorhpy: uy because the clause is 
‘general.’ 

D 46. tyvwrav: the so-called ‘gnomic’ aorist, where a 
universal truth is stated as a matter of past experience: the 
origin of this aorist can be best seen from such examples as 
Thue. ii. 89 rodAd orparémeda Hon erecev Ur’ Ehaccdvwv: Plato 
Critias 108 dOuuotytes dvdpes ovrw Tpbraov éorycay. This is 
supported by the use of the plup. in the subordinate clause 
below 73 Bd bd xpévou Kal Too ph erioxorel Hin émedéAnoTO, 
which indicates a reference to cases in the past. 


E 59. ovkotv kal Duswlav iSsyra: ‘the order in which these 
illustrations are arranged seems at first sight strange. For 
instead of working up from the simpler and more direct cases of 
association to the more complex, we have, as it were, a descend- 
ing scale: it is surely more remarkable that the picture of a 
lyre should remind us of some particular human being than 
that a picture of Simmias should remind us of the living 
Simmias. But the explanation is simple, if we remember how 
Plato intends to apply his analogy. The particulars, by which 
we are reminded of the Ideas, stand in much the same relation 
to the Ideas as the painted Simmias to the real Simmias: hence 
by this arrangement of his examples Plato emphasises exactly 
the right form of the analogy. This is one of ten thousand 
proofs of the astonishing carefulness of Plato’s writing’ 
(R. D. Archer-Hind). 


CHAPTER XIX 


74.4 2. elvar piv ad dpolwv : as for instance the recollection of 
Simmias from the picture of Simmias, and in this chapter the 
recollection of the Idea from the particular. 


6. tu éAelrer: 7u is accus. of extent, éANelwer being 
intransitive. 


11. rapa ratta mévta: ‘above and beyond all these.’ 


B15. AaBdvres adrod tiv emiorhpyy : érioriuy is not used in 
its full Platonic sense of ‘scientific knowledge,’ ‘knowledge 
based on the Ideas,’ for to say that we get this émuorijun from 
the particular objects of sense would contradict the whole of 
Platonic teaching ou the subject: he uses it here somewhat 
loosely for évvova, our idea or ‘conception’ of ard 6 gor: cf. 
74. ri émornuny évvevonkds Te kal elAndas. 
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20. to piv toa . . tO 8 od: most editors read rére pev . 
tore 6é, making it refer to the judgment of the same individual 
on different occasions, and supporting this view by éorw 6re 
dyvicd cor €pavy below, where the judgment of one person 
only is clearly in question: this reading rére uév . . rére 86, 
though linguistically awkward after éviore, is of course not 
logically inconsistent with it, as éviore means ‘in some cases,’ 
and answers to éorw ére in éorw bre dvicd oor epdvn; But 
TS pev . . TH O€ has slightly superior Mss. authority, and, 
while avoiding the awkwardness referred to, is logically quite 
adequate: the variety of men’s opinions as to the equality of 
‘equal objects’ is sufficient to point the contrast between ra 
toa and avrd 76 icor. 

22. atta ra Vora: this remarkable plural of atrd 76 ioov has 
an exact parallel in Parmen. 129 B ei pév yap atTa Ta Buord Tis 
arépawey avouoa yryvoueva 7 TA dvopowa buoca, Tépas av, oluat, 
qv, a passage which indicates the point of using the plural atra 
ta loa. The idea of comparison involves two terms: A must 
be compared with B: to ask whether A is equal, without any 
B to compare it with, is nonsense: hence the plural. This is 
better than the explanation of Olympiodorus, who makes aira 
7a tow mean ‘the Idea of equality in the minds of various 
individuals’: is not this inconsistent with col épdvy ? 


25. ratta te ta loa: ‘these equal particulars.’ 
28. 8pws adrod: se. éxelvou Tod icov. 


30. odKodv 4 Gpolov svros . . Ildvu pév ody: it seems quite 
necessary to bracket this passage as an interpolation. ‘In the 
present context the repeated definition of avduynows is surely 
pointless: and worse than pointless is the reintroduction of 
the 8uoroy cal dvduocov: for the reminiscence of the Idea by 
means of the particulars is necessarily a@’ duolwv. . . The 
whole force of the argument comes from the fact that this kind 
of reminiscence is add’ omoiwy, for in this case alone are we 
conscious of a defect in the resemblance (744): and our 
consciousness of this defect is our sole warrant for inferring 
that we must have known the Ideas before we perceived the 
particulars (74 ©)’ (R. D. Archer-Hind). 


38. abrd 8 Zor: ‘that which the thing itself really is,’ one 
of the most frequent Platonic phrases: it signifies the thing 
in question in its essential nature, separated from all those 
extraneous conditions involved in its material existence. It 
is the watchword of the Platonic theory of Ideas—the dédyos, 
definition, concept, essence, idea of a thing. Cf. Introd. B. 


4 év8et Tu éxelvou TO Tovodrov elvar: this is the reading 
L 


D 
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which has by far the strongest mss. authority, and may be 
translated ‘or does it fall short of absolute equality in respect 
of being similar to it?’ The editors have rung the changes on 
éxelvov Tod, éxelvw 76 (Madvig ‘does there lack anything to 
that quality of being like’ ?—very questionable Greek !), exeivou 
7 uh: the last gives the best sense of all, if we are prepared 
to insert uw: ‘or does it fall short of that absolute equality, 
by not being similar to it?’ I feel convinced that the subject 
of évde? must be the same as of dalvera (viz. equal particulars), 
and that éxeivov most certainly is airo 6 éotw ior. 

E 49. mpoeSévar td tcov: this would suggest that on the 
first occasion of making such a comparison, the Idea of 
equality springs forth from the brain like the fully-armed 
Athena from the head of Zeus, a conclusion which is hardly 
borne out by psychology. Does the child, when it first begins 
to compare two things which are like, consciously -or un- 
consciously refer them to an ideal standard of equality? Is 
it not truer that the ‘conception’ of equality, or any other 
conception, is derived from the observation of particulars 
helped by memory and reasoning, and is a constant growth 
from the most rudimentary stage to the most developed ? 
An interesting comparison might be drawn from this point of 
view between the Platonic Ideas and Kant’s ‘ Categories,’ the 
latter being, according to the Kantian philosophy, logically 
prior to experience. 

715A 57. tadrdy 8 mayta Tatra héyo: not ‘I say the same of 
all these’ (Wagner), but ‘I count all these as the same thing,’ 
as is shown by the following words ravréy yap éorw. 
59. @h\AG pev 84: wey is here the same as piv: ‘verum 
enimvero’: ‘but of course.’ 

B63. mpd tot dpa &ptarbar: dpa indicates that this is an 
inference from what has just preceded. But is the inference 
a logical one? All that é« ye trav aicOjcewy det évvofoat can 
mean is ‘the reflection 671 mdvra . . dpéyera xrd. is suggested 
by our perceptions.’ To translate it ‘our ability to refer it 
to an ideal standard arises from our perceptions’ of course 
contradicts the very point Plato is making, that the Ideas are 
prior to perception. Plato’s conclusion does not follow logically. 
It is clear from Plato’s argument that before we passed the 
judgment dr dpéyerar ev mdvra xT. we must have had the 
idea of equality ; but surely the child that sees two like things 
does not pass this judgment the first time it sees them, and 
that is the only argument that could prove Plato’s inference. 


65. eer. . ef €véANopev: here of course not an unfulfilled 
condition in the present, but an ordinary condition in the past, 
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67. Sti rpo8vpetrar: a ‘constructio ad sensum,’ giving the 
deduction drawn from a reference to the ideal: so that dvoicew 
is virtually equal to dvolcew évOupodmevor. Or possibly dru mpo- 
Oupetrac defines éxe?ce. The clause dru rpodupetirar. . . pavddrepa 
is bracketed by Hirschig and Archer-Hind, on the grounds (i) 
that it is irrelevant, (ii) that the use of mpoOupetra is very 
strange: but (i) is not a very cogent argument here: at the 
worst it is superfluous: and is mpo@uue?rac more strange than 
6péyerar just above ? 


CHAPTER XX 


1. et pév AaBdvres: observe that this is a purely imaginary C 
condition: ‘if we were born in possession of them,’ implying 
neither that we were nor were not: Plato says later on that 
“we were not born in possession of them.’ 


9. ots émuodpayitspe8a +o 5 ott: ‘on which we set the D 
seal of real existence’: ‘which we label, 6 éorw’: cf. Politicus 
258c 7H moNirixn play idday éerioppayicacba, where it is 
repeated as émuonpatyoua. 

kal éy tais épwrioeciwv KTA.: ‘in our dialectic dis- 
cussions,’ a precise definition of the Socratic dialectic method 
of question and answer. 

14. éxkadorote: sc. ‘in each instance,’ i.e. ‘when each of us 
is born’: or possibly (with the same meaning) closely with 
' AaBévres, ‘in each instance of our receiving it.’ Observe the 
perfect éru\ehjoucba: Plato as yet expresses no opinion either 
in favour of or against the supposition. 


eSdras del ylyver8ar: this of course depends on 
avayKatoy. 

19. ei 8é ye otpar: both ye and ofua indicate that Plato is E 
approaching the supposition which he favours, by throwing 
emphasis on it. 

24. oixelay: ‘one which is already ours,’ not addozpiay, 
‘derived from outside.’ 


27. ébavy: sc. 73 c above. 76 A 
aicOdpevov  iSdvta: these are not alternatives: 
‘perceived whether by sight or hearing or by any other sense.’ 


29. & rotro émAnotatev: ‘with which this was associated, 
whether unlike or like’: @ refers to €repéy ru . . 6 émedéAnoTO, 
rovro to rovrou in amd TovTov, 
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33. ov8tv GAN H: there isa nice point here between ovdév 
adn’ # (Mss.) and ovdév Gd’ #7. The use of add’ H, ie. adda FH, 
is really quite distinct: e.g. oddels GAN 7 éxelvn Hdt. ix. 109 
‘no one but she’: ddd’ # would seem then to be an instance or 
the illogical doubling of words, either of which would serve 
by itself, a confusion of ovdels &\Xos, GAN Exelvyn (no one else, 
but she), and ovdeis ddXos 7 éxelyn (no other than she); ef. 
pndev dddo.. . GAN H... 81B. ovdev GAN’ F is oOvdey AAO 
%, ‘nothing else than,’ another form of the common Platonic 
Tt d\No #; Meaning ‘simply,’ ‘merely.’ 


CHAPTER XXI 


B 7. Sotvat Adyov: ‘give an account of, i.e. an accurate 
definition and explanation: cf. Rep. 53487 kat duadexrexdy Kadets 
Tov Noyor éExdorou AauBdvovra Tis ovolas (Exdorov depends on THs 
ovotas—‘ the essential nature of each thing’); Kal rov wh Exovra, 
Kad’ bcov dy un éxn Nbyor abT@ Te kal AAAw Ocddvat, KaTa TocoUTOY 
voov mepl tovTov ov djoes Exe ; 


9. mepl rodrwy : sc. about the Ideas. 


12. atproy rnvikdde: ‘to-morrow at this hour,’ i.e. when 
Socrates is dead. 


C 21. xapls copdtev: this is not quite germane to the 
argument ; Plato as yet is only authorised to say ‘apart from 
these particular bodies in which we have our souls.’ 


Kal dpsyvyncw etxov: Plato has made a fresh point by 
his theory of dvauynows, which proves the soul’s previous ‘ in- 
telligent existence’: dvramédoc1s only proved its previous 
‘ existence.’ 


23. ottos yap Aclwerar rt 6 Xpdvos: there are only three 
possible times at which the soul can have acquired the know- 
ledge of Ideas: (a) since birth; (6) before birth; (c) at the 
moment of birth. (a) has been disproved ; (c) is now suggested 
by Simmias, only to be shown to be absurd, as that is the 
moment at which we lose it: there remains only (6), and that 
proves the soul’s previous intelligent existence. 


D 24. dardd\Avpev SE adras év Tolw GAXw xpdvw; this Platonic 
theory, that we lose our knowledge of the Ideas at the moment 
of birth and gradually recover it during life by being reminded 
of them by the objects of sense, naturally suggests a comparison 
on Wordsworth’s famous ‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality ’— 
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Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy: 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 
The contrast between the two conceptions is even more pro- 
nounced than their similarity, Wordsworth’s idea being that 
we are born as it were with some faint memories of a previous 
blissful existence still clinging about us, which gradually grow 
fainter as they are obliterated by the experience of life. It 
would be beside the point to attempt to say which of the two 
contains the greater element of truth, as Wordsworth’s concep- 
tion is not an attempt to solve a psychological problem, but 
only the beautiful dream of a poet. 


CHAPTER XXII 


76 D-77 8B, c. xxii. The outcome of the preceding argument 
is this: the pre-existence of our souls is inseparably bound up 
with the existence of Ideas and the former stands or falls with 
the latter. Simmias heartily assents to this and affirms his un- 
shaken conviction that the Ideas do exist and consequently that 
our souls existed before our birth. 

5. trdpxovoay mpdtepov . . . dvaykatov ofrws: Archer- E 
Hind brackets these words as a clumsy gloss on dvagépouer, 
adducing a number of cogent arguments: the most decisive 
point against their genuineness is the use of rafra=‘the 
objects of sense,’ whereas tara in the remainder of the sentence 
is used three times to mean ‘the Ideas.’ 


7. domep kal tatra tor: ‘so surely as these Ideas exist, 
. ? 
so surely do our souls exist even before we are born. 
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9. e 8& pi tort Tatra obviously means ‘and if these Ideas 
do not exist.’ 


10. &Adws: ‘in vain’: ‘then our argument will have been 
to no purpose.’ 


15. els Kaddv ye katadedyer: Wagner entirely misunder- 
stands this, paraphrasing ‘our argument has an admirable 
tendency to prove that our soul exists, in like manner, before 
we are born, as also the substance of which you are speaking 
now’: he makes és cahév =és Kady kaipoy, and duolws apparently 
to mean 6uolws domep kal év 7@ Biw, ‘just as much before birth 
asin life.’ But it is obvious that és caddy is defined by the 
clause és 7d 6uoiws elvac. . ., Kaddv being neuter: ouolws means 
‘with equal (and no more than equal) certainty,’ as is shown 
by te . . kal. Archer-Hind’s translation gives the sense 
admirably : ‘our argument has found an excellent refuge in the 
position that the pre-existence of our soul rests on the same 
assurance as the existence of the Ideas,’ i.e. the two stand or 
fall together (o“0lws). 


77A 22. txavas drodéexrar: the subject of dodéderxrar is not 
TO wavTa TH ToaT’ Elva ws oldy Te uddiora, but To THy Wuxhy 
jay evar kal mply yevécOau Huds : ‘your argument is satisfac- 
torily proved.’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


77 B-D, ¢, xxiii. But, continues Simmias, reminiscence only 
proves that our soul existed before entering into a human body: 
it does not prove that the soul on leaving the body may not be 
dissipated and perish. Kebes agrees that immortality is only 
half proved. Socrates replies that the other half is proved by 
the argument from alternation of opposites, which proved that 
the soul must exist after death. 


B 5. Stackedavvitat: the mss. have diackeddvyvra, with the 


exception that the Bodleian ms. has iaonecdovGrar with alter- 
native accent and 7 written above the line. The mss. reading 
must be indicative, and Riddell defends this by Meno 77 A a\N 
8rws pi ovx olds 7’ écowar: but the present indicative is not 
defended by an example of the fut. indic. after dws uj, and in 
our sentence we have 7 parallel to our verb. Perhaps the con- 
tracted form of the subj. is the best of the three possible read- 
ings: cf. the contracted optative mnyviro 118 a. 


8. &doVEv obey : the Mss. reading: sc. d\obey 7) ex Tov 
§dévrev. Archer-Hind adopts Bekker’s conj. auddev roby, but 
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there seems to be no evidence for the omission of ye in this 
combination of words: it is always in classical authors duq yé 
Ty, aod yé Tov, auds yé Tws, dudder yé oder. 

16. et peer TAOS F AwdBerEts exe: ‘if our proof is to be 
complete’ ; uéAde regularly takes the present, rather than the 
future infinitive, in this use, where there is no reference to 
‘intention in the future’ or ‘probability,’ but rather indicat-. 
ing ‘logical necessity.’ 

20. dv mpd Tot’Tov opohoyyoapev: the conclusion arrived at 
from avramddoo1s—cf. 72 A, end of chapter xvi. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


77 D—78 B, ¢. xxiy. Yet, says Socrates, you and Simmias 
seem still to have a lurking fear lest the soul on leaving the 
body be scattered to the winds. Perhaps, replies Kebes, there 
is a child within us that still needs to be soothed ; and soon 
there will be no man living who can soothe it. Do not despair, 
says Socrates ; wideis Hellas and wider is the world ; you must 
spare neither pains nor riches to find such a man, not omitting 
to search among yourselves. 


2. Siarpaypateioacbar: we have already met mpayuarela 
63.4, where see note: dvamrp. is intensive—‘to discuss or in- 
vestigate thoroughly,’ ‘to thrash out’: cf. 955 ddws yap det 
Tepl yevérews kal POopas TH airiay diampaywarevoadba. 


4, +o tTOv TmalSev: it is impossible to say with certainty 
whether this is cognate accus. with dedévau, ‘to fear what children 
fear,’ or is outside the construction, in a loose apposition to the 
following u7 clause, as we frequently find such phrases as 76 
Neyduevov, Svoty Odrepov, and the like: ‘lest it be as children 
think it is, that the soul is scattered’ (Wagner): possibly in 
the latter case we should rather expect pj, 76 Trav Traldwy, ws 
ad\nOas ... 

@s dAnbds: cf. the precisely similar use in 660 wore 7d 
Reydmevov ws anOGs To byTL UT avTod ovde Hpovjoar Nuly éyyly- 
verat ovdémore ovdév, with note. 

6. Siackeddyvvoiv: this use of the indic. after uy with 
verbs of fearing marks a nice difference from the subj. ; it 
expresses not merely a fear, but a suggestion that the thing 
feared is true: PoBodua uh dugorépwy dua juaprjxawev, ‘1 am 
afraid we have missed both alike.’ The difference between 
‘fear’ as to a fact which cannot be prevented (indic.), and 
‘fear’ of a result which may be prevented (subj.), comes out 
admirably in Eur. Phoen. 92-95— 


Cc 
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érlaxes ws av mpovéepevvjtw oTlBor, 
bh Tis wohirGv ev TplBw pavrTdferar, 
Kapol wer EOn Paddos ws doviw Wdyos, 
col 8 ws dvdoon. 


E 8. &s SeBidrwv: the gen. absolute is not infrequently used 
in reference to a person or persons who afterwards come into 
the sentence in a different construction: cf. duaBeBnxdros Hon 
Ilepuxdéous AyyérOn atte dre Méyapa apéornxe (Thuc.): Wagner 
wrongly explains it as agreeing with tw (sc.); the following 
clause u@ddov dé pi ws Huey Sedudtwy clearly indicates that the 
first deduérwy means Udy dedidTwr. 


11. é& fpiv: not ‘among us,’ but ‘within us.’ 


13. poppodtkea: explained by the lexicographer Timaeus 
as Tad qoBepa Tols maol mpocwmreia: ‘bogie’ is our nearest 
English word. It is derived from Mopu, a she-monster, with 
whom nurses and mothers would frighten their children: ef. 
Theocr. xv. 40 popuw, Sdxver trios, ‘boh’: Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 
17 PoBetcOar rods meATacTds, Howep opudvas maddpia: SO we 
haye the verb opuodvrroua, ‘to scare.’ 


15. &erdonre: Heindorf’s admirable correction of éfiaonrae 
—‘until you have charmed it out of him,’ i.e. charmed the 
fear of death out of the wats: this seems better than Archer- 
Hind’s ‘charmed him out of you,’ se. the zrats out of Kebes and 
Simmias: éradev aire surely implies that the ats év qui (to 
whom the dative refers) is the ‘ patient,’ not the ‘disease.’ The 
reference is to the belief, common among the Greeks, that 
‘incantations’ were effective in healing disease. For étem¢- 
dew cf. Soph. O.C, 1192— 


elat xarépos oval kaxal 
kal Auuds d&0s, dNNA vovberovmevor 
pirwv érmdais ckerddovra piow, 


which confirms the version above, as the subject of éferddovrau 
(and consequently the object of éferddevv) is the ‘ patient.’ The 
view of philosophy as an incantation which exercises a healing 
influence over the soul finds frequent expression in Plato: ef. 
Charmides 157 A OeparedecOar Se tiv Wuyty eon emwdais tice: 
Tas 0 érmdds Tatras Tovs Adyous elvar Tods KaXots. 


78 A 23. es 8 TL GvayKatdrecov dvadicKkoire Xphpata: most 
recent editors insert dv before dvaryxacérepov, and its omission 
in the Mss. may be due to the dv of dvayxacérepoy (haplography). 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick has, however (vide his excellent note on 
Aesch. Ag. 620 ov« &c0’ dws NéEame TA Wevdh Kadd), established 
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the use of the simple optative in clauses of this kind, not as a 
variant of the ‘ potential optative with dv,’ but as a ‘remote 
deliberative optative,’ and so a variant of the deliberative sub- 
junctive. He has collected an array of undoubted examples 
both in direct and indirect sentences: Ar. Plut. 488 ot ris 
puyo ; Plat. Gorg. 4928 rb xdxcov ein; Aesch. P.V. 292 ovx 
€or bTw welfova motpay veluaw’ 4 cor: Eur. Ale. 55 tor’ of drrws 
“Adxnoris és yijpas uodo; They are all interrogative sentences, 
and this suggests that the old explanation, that they are 
potential optatives without the dy (a bad explanation in itself), 
is to be suspected. ‘ot @vyy would be in ordinary circum- 
stances the expression ; but mot ¢iya is the exclamation of 
supreme terror, treating escape as in the last degree unlikely.’ 
The idiom is certainly rare in prose ; but cf. Plat. Gorg. (above) 
and Luthyd. 296 D otk éxw 1s audisByrolny: also Phaedo 107 a 
@s ovK olda els dvTwad Tis GAdov Katpdy avaBdddoiTo 7 Toy VOY 
TdpovTa. 


24, wer ddAnAov: none of the editors notice this somewhat 
unusual use of werd with the gen. in the sense of ‘among’: in 
814 we have pera Gedy did-youca, but there it may be translated 
‘along with,’ ‘in the company of’: wera with the dat. is used 
in Homer in the sense of ‘among,’ e.g. J/. 1. 252 wera tpird- 
Tow avdooely. 


27. twdpte: trdpée has its usual meaning—‘that at any 
rate you can rely on our doing.’ vmdpyxet, lit. ‘is there to begin 
with,’ used of something that can be ‘taken for granted,’ 
‘counted on.’ 


30. pé\dAer: sc. HOouévw wor elvar : ‘how can it but be ?’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


78 B-80 B, cc. xxv.—xxix. The question is then, what kind 
of things are liable to dissolution and what are not? and to 
which class does soul belong? That which is composite and 
consists of parts may doubtless be resolved again into parts ; 
but if we can discover something which is incomposite and 
without parts we may safely affirm that this, if anything, is 
indissoluble. To the class of incomposites we should assign 
whatever is constant and changeless ; to that of composites all 
that is ever-changing. Now this is precisely what constitutes 
the difference between the contents of the ideal and of the 
phenomenal world respectively: the Ideas are changeless, 
simple, apprehensible by pure intelligence; phenomena are 
ever-changing, manifold, apprehensible by mere sensation. 
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Let us term the former the invisible, the latter the visible 
world : to which sphere shall we assign soul and body respec- 
tively ? (1) the body is visible, the soul is invisible: (2) when 
the soul apprehends by means of the bodily senses, she deals 
with the ever-changing and is herself filled with confusion and 
uncertainty ; when she apprehends by herself, she deals with 
the changeless, and her own reflections are constant and sure: 
(3) when soul and body are together, the soul is mistress, the 
body is servant ; and to command is the function of the divine, 
to obey is that of the mortal. For these three reasons we 
decide that the affinity of soul is to the divine and changeless 
and indissoluble, the world of Ideas; that of body to the 
mortal and changeful and dissoluble, the world of phenomena. 
Hence we should infer that while the body quickly decays, the 
soul is nearly if not quite indissoluble. And as even a body 
that is embalmed lasts for an indefinite time, how much more 
enduring then should we expect the soul to be ? 


7. wétepov h buxy ext ; mérepov is of course the neuter 
adj. : ‘which of the two is the soul.’ 


Cc 9. cuvreBeyte re Kal cvvbérw : cuvTedévte expresses the pro- 
cess, ouvvOérw the resultant condition: cf. a similar pair of 
words 68D 7@ dediévar kai dé. gvcer. should be taken with 
mpoonker, not with cvvbérw. 


17. tatra 8 cvvGera: for this use of 6¢é with tadra, where 
the demonstrative has already been defined, to emphasise the 
contrast with a previously mentioned class of things, cf. 818 
7 O€ Tots bupact cKoTHdes . . TOTO Se eiOicpévy pucelv, 80D and 
1138: it is the same as the so-called ‘6é in apodosi.’ 


D =. 20. 4s Adyov S(Sopev Tod etvar: this is merely another way 
of saying ols émippayifoueba TO 6 ore (75D): ‘that essence 
which we define as being.’ The relation of the two genitives, 
Hs and rod eivar, to Néyor should be carefully distinguished : js 
is an objective genitive, the thing ‘of which’ the definition is 
given ; Tov elvai is the ‘genitive of definition,’ describing what 
the Adyos consists of. Wagner gives a version which is im- 
Ee in the context—‘ of the existence of which we give the 
proofs. 


21. kal épwrdyres kal droxpivdpevor: a repetition from the 
words in 75 D following ofs erurppay.fiueba 7d 6 €or: it marks 
the close association in the Platonic system between the Ideas 
and the dialectic method. 


30. + 8 rv woAdGv ; an interesting use of the partitive 
genitive instead of rept rv ro\dGy, the full form of which is 
Tl ole Tay mov ; cf. Rep. 459 B ri é trrwy oler kal Tov dAKwv 
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Ssov ; Gorg. 509 D rh dé 5H Tod dducety ; méreEpov édv pt BovAnTaL 
adtxely, ikavoy Tovr’ éorly ;s 


32. tTOv éxelvors Spwvipev: éxelvos are obviously the 
‘Ideas,’ atrév éxacrov 6 €or: (D): ‘named after the Ideas,’ i.e. 
defined by attributes derived from the Ideas. The series 7 iowy 
i) Kad@y 7). . duwviuwy is not a continuation of the previous 
series 7) trmwy 7 iwatiwy 7) G\\wv avtwavobdy too’Twy, but a 
fresh series of ‘attributes’ to the former—‘ whether equal or 
beautiful or sharing any attribute of the Ideas’: the substantival 
phrase mdvrwy réy éxelvois duwviuwv is somewhat irregularly 
substituted for 7} drwooty éxeivos duwvtuav. For dudvuuos ct. 
Sophist 2348 uijwara xcal ouwvuua Tay byTwY amepyafouevos TH 
ypapixy TéexVN : KaNOs Urmos is Ouavumos to atTd Td KaNdv. 


33. wav Tovvavtlov éexelvois: an adverbial phrase in loose 
apposition to the following clause : cf. the frequent 76 Aeyéuevor, 
and possibly 76 rSv raldwy 77 D. 


34. atta atrots . . kara tavTd: ‘uniform in their relation 
either to themselves or to each other’: the changeable and 
shifting character of the phenomena of sense was a strong 
point in the speculations of the early Greek physical philo- 
sophers: cf. the dictum of Heracleitus rdvra pet. 


35. @s eros eirety: ‘in a manner of speaking,’ in the sense 
of ‘almost’: ‘never, or hardly ever.’ 


40. tO Tis Stavolas Aoyiopa: didvowa is the ‘faculty,’ 
Aoy.opuds the ‘ process’ of reasoning: cf. note on 65¢. 


41. aed4: asynonym of odx dpard: ‘invisible.’ 


CHAPTER XXVI 


1. Odpev odv Botrda. . .; Odpev, by: a good illustration of 
the fact that the ‘deliberative’ and ‘jussive’ subjunctives are 
merely interrogative and positive forms of the same ‘jussive’ 
or ‘hortative’ subjunctive. 


4, pSérote kata tavTd: yndérore because it is a defini- 
tion of a ‘class of things’ not an individual thing: «7 is the 
negative of the ‘mental conception,’ ot of the ‘concrete fact.’ 


5. ddA Ti Hv adtdv: dAdo ve is here used for the more 
usual dAdo re # (cf. 70C) meaning ‘is anything else the case 
than that . .?’ ‘is it not the case that . .?’=dpa otc; The 
reply ovdév d\Xo then means ‘that is so.’ 


79 A 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


1. médar éXéyouev: se. chs. ix.—xi. 


Cc 2. mporxpirat: mpos- signifies ‘uses in addition’ or ‘as 
an ally’: ‘uses the assistance of.’ 


9. rovotrwy: the familiar Platonic usage—sc. réy mhavw- 
pévey kat raparrouévev,’ ‘the confused and unstable objects of 
sense’: trans. ‘since such is the nature of the things she 
grasps’: so below (D) dre ro.odrwr épamrouévn= Tov del Kara 
Tatra woatrws éxdvtwy. Wagner wrongly explains it as Ta 
did TOU obparos alcAjcewr. 


D115. kal ey aitq; ‘when, that is to say (cal), she is able to 
do so,’ viz. atrhy xa@ airhy ylyvecOac: there seems to be a 
reference to 66B puplas wey yap huly doxorlas mapéxer TO TOma 
dia Thy dvayKalay tpopyy: ere dé dy Twes vooo mpocréswow, 
éumodlfovci nudy Thy Tod byvTos Onpav. épwrow dé kal 
érOuyuay Kal poBuv kal elddrAwv mavrodardy Kal pvaplas éuml- 
TAnTW Huas ods. 


méravtat te TOD tAavov: cf. Rep. 5000 els rerayyeva 
dtta kal kata Tatra del exovra dpavTas Kal Bewpuévous ov7’ 
adtxodvra otr’ ddikovpeva br’ add\HrwWY, KOoMw dé mavTa Kal KaTa 
ébyov éxovra, Tatra pipetobal Te Kal Te uddicta aAgomorovcbat : 
and Parmenides 135 & ovx elas év Tols dpwudvors ovdé mrepl Tatra 
Thy TaYHY eTLTKOTELY. 


16. qmepl éxetva: this seems to mean ‘in iis versata,’ or 
possibly ‘living in their company’ (ef. of mepl tov Kdpov), but 
the omission of ofoa is very difficult : the words would go more 
naturally with the verb éyec—‘and remains constant and un- 
varying in her relations to the Ideas’—but this is not the 
sense we require: ocatrws éxer is wanted absolutely—‘ remains 
constant.’ Ast conjectures dozep éxeiva. 


19. Kadds kal ddnOA Aéyers: a not infrequent combination 
of the two alternative phrases xad@s Néyers and ddnOH déyers : 
ef. in Latin Ter. Ad. iv. 3. 18 ‘et recte et verum dicis.’ 


E 24. &k travrys rhs pe0d80u: uéPodos is a ‘scientific method,’ 
‘process of investigation,’ ‘line of argument.’ 


25. 8m kal wavrl: an emphatic repetition—‘ altogether and 
entirely’: cf. Rep. 527 7@ 6\w Kal mavrl dvolcer: 4690 dry 
kal mavri duapéper TO pelder bar. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


3. 4 dtots mporrdrte: cf. above 78c pice mpoohxer, 80 A 
gvots being the ‘natural course of things.’ 


4. kal kara Tatra ad: ‘in this respect,’ ‘from this point 
of view too.’ 


7. otov dpxew: ‘ofa nature to rule’: cf. 83D ola uydérore 
eis" Avdou kabapas ddixéoOar: 948 olas dyecbar: 98 ¢. 


13. 7a8¢ hpiv EvpBalver: ‘this is the conclusion we arrive 
at. 


16. Wvx7: the Mss. reading, involving a slight anacoluthon. B 
Instead of a definition of rdéée in the ace. and infin. (eva 
wuxmv), we have yux7 and cua in a sort of loose apposition to 
Tade, or perhaps rather put in the nom. as subjects to fup- 
Batve, as though rade had not gone before. We do not need, 
then, either to understand évuBalve over again, or to emend to 
wuxnv (Wohlrab, Archer-Hind). 


17. a&voqt: here in the philosophic meaning as the opposite 
of vonr@—‘ not the object of vods, intelligence.’ 


20. 7 odx obtws exer: ‘qua re hoc non ita sit’: cf. Theaet. 
1840 avaykn émthaBéobar THs aroKploews, Av dmoKplver, n ovK 
6p6n: 7 is the indirect interrogative. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


80 n-81 8B, cc. xxix., xxx. We cannot then believe that the 
soul when she leaves the body is scattered and dispersed ; nay, 
if she departs pure and untainted of the body, because she has 
never willingly held communion with it during life, she is 
freed from its follies and passions and reaches the abode of the 
invisible, where she dwells with the gods for ever. But if she 
has been the companion of the body, sharing its pleasures and 
desires, and thinking that alone to be real which she can 
apprehend by it, then she departs tainted and clogged with the 
material ; and in fear of the viewless region, weighed down by 
her earthly load, she flits about the visible world. Hence it is 
that ghosts are seen about places of burial; they are such 
gross spirits as cannot rise from earth, but wander about it, 
until for their love of the material they once more enter a 
bodily form. 


3. 4 éyyts tL rotrou: indicates that the conclusion of the 
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foregoing arguments is only one of probability, that im- 
mortality is an attribute of the soul rather than of the body. 


Cc 8. rottwv otdév: sc. duadverOa Kal diamlarev. 
9. émueks ovxvev : ‘satis diu,’ ‘a fairly long time.’ 


10. édv peév Tis kal xaptévtws exwv: this is the protasis to cal 
mavu wdda, ie. mavu para ouxvoyv émuéver xpovoy: the mév, by 
implying contrast with another clause unexpressed, adds 
emphasis: ‘if a man dies with his body in a vigorous state and 
at a vigorous period of life’: rovatry refers to the words just 
preceding—se. rovatry ore xaprévTws Exew TO oOua. 


12. cvprecdy yap: yép might almost be translated ‘why !’ 
It confirms the previous statement by adding a still stronger 
case. 


D 15. kal dv camry: se. 7o cOpa. 
17. 4 8& Wvxt dpa: dpa is ironical—scilicet: ‘as some 
people would tell us,’ is the sort of suggestion of the word. 


What Wagner means by translating it ‘as might have been 
expected,’ I fail to see. 


18. els Tovotrov Téov Erepov: sc. decd9; cf. note on 58D. 


20. eis” AiSou as GAnOGs: ‘to that which may in very truth 
be called Hades’: cf. note on 66 c. 


22. atrn St 84 hptv: for dé cf. 780 rabra dé cvOera (note). 


E 29. Kotvwvotoa : we might, perhaps, have expected kowwwy%- 
caca, but kowwvotoa is the ptep. of éxowwve,, expressing a con- 
tinued course of action in the past. 


33. padlws: there can be little doubt that this is an ignorant 
gloss :, not only does it alter the meaning of re@ydvar medeTGoa 
from the philosophic meaning Plato has given it, but reO@vdvac 
padtws is not Greek for ‘to die with equanimity’ ; it should be 
amobaveiy padiws. 


81A 43. 8idyoura: the mss. reading didyouoa involves a violent 
anacoluthon from the dative ptep. dan\Aayuévy, with which it 
should be grammatically parallel. In trying to defend the 
reading, we are concerned not so much to justify the nom., as 
to explain how it may have arisen: so that we need not resort 
to the suggestion that the nom. is logical (as distinct from 
grammatical) on the ground that trdpyea airy civarc=divara 
eivat. Rather, perhaps, we may say that, under the influence of 
the intervening éo7ep clause, Plato harks back unconsciously 
to the form of the principal clause otrw pév exovoa . . dmép- 
xerat, in which wWux7 is the subject. Much more violent 
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anacolutha are to be found in Thuceyd. (but then Thucydides’ 
style is entirely one of ‘logic before grammar’), and even in 
Plato Phaedr. 241D we read ‘@unv atroy épety . . déywr’ (for 
déeyovra). Many editors boldly alter the word here to dkayovoy. 


CHAPTER XXX 


5. tmé te TGV ErOupidy kal Tovey: re does not connect 
this with tz’ airod, but anticipates the following cal: ‘by the 
body, that is to say, by the lusts and pleasures.’ 


7. AN’ 4: ‘except,’ for the simple #: v. note on 764; ef. 
68 B, 97 D. 


ob tis dv &ipaito: the relative can be supplied in a new 
case (8 with ido, @ with xpyoaro) without being repeated : ef. 
65 A @ undey 7O0 T&v ToLovTwr pndée meréxer adtav. 


10. drocodia aiperdy: ‘comprehensible by philosophy’ : 
cf. Tim. 29 A byw Kal Ppovijce mepirntrov. 


14. SteAnppévyy: ‘interpenetrated’: the particles of cor- 
poreal matter are regarded as ‘separating,’ ‘holding apart’ the 
particles of soul. For the sentiment cf. Milton Comws 460-480. 


18. Edpputov: ‘ingrained,’ ‘concretus’: cf. Virg. Aen. vi. 
738 ‘penitusque necesse est | multa diu concreta modis 
inolescere miris’: 745 ‘donec longa dies . . | concretam exemit 
labem purumgue reliquit | aetherium sensum.’ 


26. ota tapéxovTat ai rovatrar Wuyal elSwda : a very in- 
teresting example of the way in which Plato uses a popular 
belief (or a popular expression) to illustrate a philosophic 
truth: there is of course more poetry than philosophy in the 
idea that ghosts are souls which cannot rid themselves alto- 
gether of the corporeal. Observe the characteristic middle 
mapéxoua, of something which is ‘identified’ in some way 
with the subject of the verb: so mapéxecOa méduv, of ‘re- 
presenting’ a city at a conference, etc. ; lit. ‘to contribute for 
one’s own part.’ 

29, eikds pévtor: pwévra of emphatic confirmation: cf. 
above 65 D. 

32. tpopfis: from meaning ‘education,’ ‘way of bringing 
up,’ tTpo¢ has the meaning ‘way of life’; cf. 84 B: Soph. #7. 
1183 ded rijs dvipou Suopdpov Te o7s Tpopys. 


B 


Cc 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


81 n-828, ¢. xxxi. These souls pass into the bodies of 
animals whose habits are likest to their former way of life ; 
the sensual into asses, the cruel into wolves and hawks; while 
they that have lacked philosophy but led humane and harm- 
less lives pass into bees and wasps and ants, or even into the 
human form again. 

E 1. els rovatra On Omot’ dtr dv Kal pepeherynKviar 
tTbxoow &y TO Blo: Toatra FOn=l[Ga ToLovTas Heo Xpwueva, 
‘types of animals.’ Plato now reinforces his argument, that 
the soul’s highest duty in life is to separate itself from the 
bodily element, by the Pythagorean doctrine of ‘trans- 
migration.’ According to the degree and character of the 
corporeal element clinging to the soul at death will be its 
condition in the next stage of existence—the souls contaminated 
with the lowest passions will pass into the bodies of the lowest 
orders of the animal world. We need not understand Plato 
as giving his deliberate approval to this precise form of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis. Rather he would seem to be 
availing himself of a familiar philosophic doctrine to reinforce 
his argument: the precise destiny of the souls of the wicked 
is not a main point of interest in the dialogue. For the belief 
of Pythagoras cf. Xenophanes— 


Kal moré pw orudedfouévov cktakos TapioyTa 
pac érouretpa Kal 7ode ddcbat eros: 

madoa unde pamee, éreln pidrov dvépos éarl 
Wuxn, THY eyvev pbeyEaméevys dtwr. 


For other passages in Plato on metempsychosis ef. 7imaeus 
91D sqq., 41 E-42D: Rep. 618 A-620 0: Phaedrus 249 B. 


5. BBpers: used here in the special sense of ‘lust,’ ‘ out- 
rage,’ ‘stupra.’ : 


82A 12. dpéder: originally an imper. of duedG, ‘never mind’: 
ef. Ar. Clouds 867 dué\er Sidacke: then it comes to mean 
‘certainly,’ ‘ of course.’ 


14. &aora: a somewhat unexpected neut. pl. for éxdorn, 
‘each group of souls’; the neuter is perhaps used because Plato 
is thinking of the ‘souls’ and the ‘animals’ side by side. 

kata Tas aitdy dpoudtyras : ‘according to the peculiar 
affinities of their pursuits.’ [R. D. A.-H.] 

16, ei8apovérrator kal TotTwy: Kai is difficult: the natural 

trans. would be ‘even of these’; ie. ‘even among those 
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who do not attain the supreme happiness which falls to the 
lot of of wedidocopnxéres ev 7G Blw there are degrees of happi- 
ness, the happiest being those who . .’ 


17. tiv Sypoticyy Kal modutikiy dperhv: ‘popular and B 
social virtue’: Snort means ‘popularly so called,’ or ‘in 
vogue among the djuos’ (cf. 680 jy of moddol dvoudgovar 
cwdpootvnv): cf. Hdt. ii. 36 diudaclour 6 ypdupact xpéwvrat, 
kal Tad pev atray ipa ta dé Snuworxd kahéerar. It is defined by 
the following words jy 67) Kadodcr cwdpoctvny xTr.: ef. Rep. 
x. 619 © &@e. dvev Pirocodlas aperijis weTeunpora. 


22, rovotroy: ‘a race like themselves, social and civilised.’ 


24, weAuttdv: the ‘locus classicus’ on the social organisation 
of bees is Virgil Georg. iv. ll. 153 sqq.— 


solace communes natos, consortia tecta 

urbis habent, magnisque agitant sub legibus aevum, 
et patriam solae et certos novere penates; . . 
namque aliae victu invigilant et foedere pacto 
exercentur agris.. . 

sunt quibus ad portas cecidit custodia sorti, 

inque vicem speculantur aquas et nubila caeli, 

aut onera accipiunt venientum, aut agmine facto 
ignayum fucos pecus a praesepibus arcent . . 
praeterea regem non sic Aegyptus et ingens 

Lydia nec populi Parthorum aut Medus Hydaspes 
observant: rege incolumi mens omnibus una est : 
amisso rupere fidem. 


Side by side with this may be set the companion picture in 
Shaks. Henry V. i. 2, where the life of the hive is compared 
to the life of a busy community. 


26. dvSpas petplovs: a word common in Dem. for the 
‘average, ‘respectable citizen.’ Prof. Geddes quotes from 
* Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty,’ to illustrate how ‘the principles 
of a Divine Morality, giving more value to the unconscious 
and self-denying affections, teach greater reverence than is 
accorded by Plato, for the 


Glad hearts, without reproach or blot, 
Who do Thy work, and know it not.’ 


CHAPTER XXXII 


82 6, D, ¢. xxxii. But to the company of the gods only the 
true philosopher can come, For this cause he keeps himself 


M 
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pure from vice, not from the worldly motives that govern the 
vulgar, but because he will not resist philosophy when she 
offers freedom and purification to his soul. 


Cc 3. hiropabel: Rep. 376B 76 ye pirouases Kal piddcopoy 


TauTov. 


7. 08 tu olkopPoptav Kal reviav poBodpevor: cf. what Hor. 
says of the ‘sapiens,’ Sat. 11. vil. 88— 


quem neque pauperies neque mors neque vincula terrent, 
responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 

fortis, et in se ipso totus teres atque rotundus, 

externi ne quid valeat. 


10. dSoElav pox Onplas: ‘the ill-repute arising from wicked- 
ness.’ For the sentiment cf. Theact. 1768 ob mdvu pddcov 
meicar ws dpa odx &y évexa of moddol pact dew movyplay pev 
gpevyew dperivy 5é SwdKew, ToiTwy xapw Td pev émiTndevTéoy 
70 0 ov~, iva uh Kakds kal wa ayabds Ooxy elvar. 


11. éreta :=rovrwy évexa, an emphatic summing up of the 
previous participles: Lat. ‘idcireo’: cf. for érera used to 
emphasise a preceding participle Apol. 200 ob yap dimou cot 
ye ovdév TOV dANwY TeEpiTTOTEpoy TMpayuaTEevouévou Ereita TOTAvTH 
pnun Te Kal Novos yéyovev. 


D 16. cpa 1 wAdtTovtes: there can be little doubt that this 
is the proper correction of MSS. owuare mdaTTovTes: not only is 
it nearer the mss. than owuara, but the 7 gives a contemptuous 
touch (or possibly it suggests ‘are concerned with what sort 
of body they can fashion—oGud tm meaning ‘some particular 
fashion of body’). Two passages of Plato admirably illustrate 
this use of mAdtrw — Tim. 880 rbv Te ad cua emripmedds 
whatrovTa Tas THs WuxXAs dvTamodoréoy Kiwijoes: Rep. 3776 
kal mdtTew Tas Wuxas Tols pwtOors todd paddov 7) Ta ThuaTa 
tats xepoly (of the duty of nurses with children). Ast reads 
owmare mpdrrovres, ‘working for the body,’ quoting Thue. vy. 76 
ol roils Aakedatmovios mpdrrovres; but that is not adequate 
justification, as mpdrrew twvt is a recognised ‘political’ term, 
signifying ‘to scheme in the interests of a party.’ 


20. exelvns Atoe: éxelyns is subjective — ‘her work of 
rescue.’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


82 D-84 B, ce. Xxxill, xxxiv. Philosophy, finding the soul 
a prisoner in her bodily abode, strives by persuasive admonition 
to set her free; telling her that she is deluded by the body 
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and its sensations: from such she should withdraw herself and 
trust to herself alone ; for she alone can behold the invisible 
and apprehend the true. And the soul that is discreet listens 
to the voice of philosophy, for she sees that indulgence of 
bodily passions has this fatal result. Whatsoever awakes in 
us the strongest pleasure or pain, fear or desire, this we think 
to be most surely true. So if she share the body’s pleasures 
and pains, she will also share its beliefs concerning truth ; and 
being the body’s close companion through life will leave it at 
death contaminated by its nature: therefore she will never 
* reach her home in the invisible but must enter again into 
another body. For this reason the philosopher is virtuous ; 
not from any common motive ; but because, when philosophy 
is delivering his soul, he will not undo her work by indulging 
the body’s appetites. So his soul has peace from its troubling 
and lives apart from it ; and at death she returns to her divine 
abode, fearing not at all lest as she departs she be scattered by 
the winds and exist no more. 

3. trapadaBotca. : either (i) ‘finding’ (Lat. excipere), or (ii) 
in the special sense of a master ‘receiving’ a pupil: cf. Apol. 
18 B ol budy Tods modXods ék Taldwy TapadhauBdvortes EreHor . 


4. atexvas: ‘literally,’ ‘absolutely,’ very often used with E 
a metaphorical word, to show that it is no mere metaphor— 
Lat. ‘re vera’: cf. 900 mavra Ta byTa arexves worep ev 
Hipiry dvw cal kdtw orpépera. 


5. Somep Sia eipypod: cf. Virg. Aen. vi. 733-34 


neque auras 
dispiciunt clausae tenebris et carcere caeco. 


8, kvAwSovpévnv: for the metaphor cf. the proverb in 
2 Peter ii. 22 ds Noveapéry els Kiowa BopBdpov. 

Tod cipypod tiv Sewvdryra Katibotca Sri Sv éribuptas 
éoti: most editors take this as an example of prolepsis for 
Gre H Sewédrnys Ou’ eriOupias éori: but it makes nonsense of the 
sentence to make dewvdrys the subject of éoré: the subject is 
6 eipyuds, ‘realising the terrible nature of this imprisonment, 
viz. that it (the imprisonment) arises from lust’: the ére 6’ 
érOumias éort defines ‘what the devdrys consists in.’ 


9. as av padtora: this has been interpreted in the most 
yarious ways, ws dy being taken by some as final, by others as 
=tbsre dv. Mr. Archer-Hind is clearly right in taking it as 
‘relative,’ lit. ‘in the way in which’: ‘under circumstances 
in which the captive is most apt to aid in his own imprison- 
ment’: cf. 83D éxdorn HOovh Kal YN womeEp Hoy Exovoca 
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mpoonro airiy mpos Td c&ma, ‘the prison of lust is just that 
very one of which the soul shuts the doors upon herself: for 
each act of indulgence is the shooting of a fresh bolt.’ (R. D. 
A.-H.) 


10. t@ 8eSéo6ar: we might perhaps have expected the 
partitive genitive with EvA\jr7wp, and most editors read rot 
against all the mss.: the dative is not without parallel: cf. 
Laws 645 A 79 KadNloTy aywyn Tod véuou del Ev\dauBaverr. 


83. A 12. ottw: goes with éyovcay, ‘in this sorry plight.’ 


B 22. 88 &\dX\ov: contrasts with air) cal’ abrjv, and means 
rav dia cwbpatos alcOjcewy: ev dAdows dv &\Xo contrasts with 
avrd kal’ abrd, ‘varying under varying conditions.’ 


27. otrws améxetar: ofrws means ‘consequently,’ ‘in that 
Spirit = cf 61.0. 

31. ot8ty torottov kakov .. dv dy tis olnPely: Tocotroy 
means practically ‘so slight’ (cf. Lat. ‘tantum,’ ‘so small’): 
ef. Rep. 608 B péyas 6 ayady, & Pite Trav’cwv, péyas, ovx bcos 
doxet. Possibly here we ought to take it as getting this meaning 
by ‘irony ’—‘none of the terrible evils one might imagine.’ 
ay dy ts olnfeln is put somewhat irregularly for dcov dy . . as 
though there had been no rogoirov, but only ovdéy kaxdyv oy 
dy mis . . (partitive genitive). 


32. olov 7 voojoas: it is on such considerations as these 
that dynuorixy dpery is based. 


C 37. dpa te jobfvar . . kal fyetoPar: the real predicate is 
in WyetcAar, ‘is compelled, in the act of feeling some violent 
pleasure . . to believe that what most strongly excites this 
feeling is most vivid and real’: the feeling and the belief 
inevitably go together (dua re joOfvar . . Kal qyetc Oa). 


D 45. mpoondot: ef. Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 77 quin corpus onustum | 
hesternis vitiis animum quoque praegravat una | atque affigit 
humo divinae particulam aurae. 


49, dudrpotros kal dudtpodos : ‘kith and kin’: for a similar 
play upon words cf. Laches 188 B ovdév dnOes 0b5’ ad andés. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


E 3. odx dv of moddol veka haciw: it would be natural 
Greek to supply with gacw “‘adrovs kooulous eivar kal dvdpetous,” 
but that would make Plato say that the bulk of mankind mis- 
represent the motives of philosophers ; which is not the sense 
required. Riddell says ‘gacce is followed by xooulovs ely 
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understood, and this eva: contains the dictative force’ (i.e. 
gacw elvat=Keevovowy elvac); but this will not bear analysis. 
Most editors follow Stallbaum in understanding (dao) Kdopcoe 
elvat, ‘the reasons for which most men profess to be temperate.’ 
But it surely meets the requirements of the sense better to 
understand dei with ¢aci: that is, to translate it as Riddell 
does, but instead of giving to ¢aci the sense of xeAevover, as 
he does, to supply det, as may easily be done in so obvious a 
case—‘ not for the reasons for which most men say we ought to 
be temperate.’ 


6. tiv pév diiocodlay xpfvar: this ué clause is entirely 84 A 
subordinate: taken by itself it contradicts the sense: ef. note 
on 60B 76 dua wey . . day O€ tis. . 


7. Avotons Se exelyys adriy TwapadiSdvar . . éavTqv: none 
of the editors notice at’rjv, which is to be taken from avrés 
“self,” as the subject of rapadcdéva:, not as the object of Nvovons. 


8. éykaraSety : the Greek equivalent of the Latin gerundive 
—‘se dedere vinciendam.’ 

9. avivuTov Epyov mpdrrew: be careful not to translate 
“and make her work void’ (taking ayjvuroy as predicate): this 
would require avjvutov 76 épyov roe. It means ‘engage in 
an endless (and unprofitable) task.’ 


10. peraxeptf{opévny : this reading is undoubtedly right in 

spite of the superior Mss. evidence for peraxerprfouévys. With 
the latter reading we should have to take IInveérns . . pera- 
' xeptfouevys as genitive absolute—‘as though Penelope were 
weaving her web in the opposite way’: but this would require 
domep, if not éomep Invehomrns twos. The genitive of the Mss. is 
no doubt due to the proximity of Ilnveémrys: pmeraxerpufouévny 
agrees of course with avtriy (thy puxnv). Lnqveddrys is 
possessive genitive with torév: Prof. Geddes prefers to take 
‘it with évayriws, quoting in support of the construction 1128 
rovrou 6€ KaravTixpd Kal evayTiws péwy ’Axépwyv, where, however, 
rovrov is better taken only with xaravrixpd, Plato always using 
the dative with évayriws. The position of 7wd again is decisive 
in favour of taking IInvedér7s closely with tordv: ‘weaving a 
sort of Penelope’s web in the opposite way.’ ‘Penelope, to 
preserve her virtue, undid at night the work she wove by day: 
the soul weaves again the web of lusts which philosophy has 
been unravelling to set her free’ (R. D. A.-H.) 


yodhvyny totTev: sc. 7dovGv cal AurGv: the genitive 
rovrwy would be hard to define: is it genitive of separation, 
‘the tranquillity of being free from them,’ or the same genitive 
as it would be in the opposite phrase rapaxi rovrwy, a sort of 
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subjective genitive? At any rate yadijvy is yadnvn puxis, & 
state of the soul, not of the passions. 

12. év roirw otoa: cf. note on 59 A: érouévy and odoa are 
subordinate to rapackevdfovca. 


13. 7d addacroy: that which is not the subject of dba 
(opinion), but of émorijun (knowledge): the distinction is fully 
worked out in Republic, Bk. vi. 


B16. es rd rovotrov: sc. els TO adyOés Kal Td Oetoy Kal 7d 
adbéacTov. 


adbtkopévy : the nom. is curious, as drn\AdxOar depends 
grammatically on detv: even the earlier pteps. mapackevafouca, 
etc., are not strictly grammatical, as they define ofrw, and otirw 
modifies not olera, but ¢jv, which depends on deity, and so 
should have an accus. ptep. agreeing with its subject: the 
whole construction of this sentence illustrates the wonderful 
flexibility of Greek. 


18. ov8ty Sevdv ph hoBnOy: ‘there is no danger of her 
being afraid lest,’ an emphatic form of od uw) poByOy: cf. Apol. 
28B ovdev 5é Sewdy wh ev éuol orn: Rep. 465B ovdev dewdy pH 
more 7 ANA TOS StxooraTHoyn: Ar. Hecles. 650 ovxl déos uy ce 
gryon. These phrases do not justify the explanation of the 
ordinary od} uy construction by the ‘omission of déos’: rather 
the idea of ‘fear, warning, threat, danger’ (which that con- 
struction contains) is inherent in 7 with the subjunctive, and 
can by the natural genius of the Greek language be made more 
explicit and emphatic by the insertion of dewdy or déos: it 
analyses, as it were, the meaning, not the origin, of od pu (ef. 
note on 66 8B). 


19. 8s py}. . olxntar: cf. 77 B drws wh. . Siackedavyirac 
n wuxy: In Symp. 193.4 we have the fut. indic. @dBos ody 
éoTw, €oy uh Koouo. Gwev mpds Tovs Peovs, Grws uh Kal avOes 
Oracxec Onoerat. 

‘ At first sight the concluding words of the chapter seem to 
imply that a soul that is pure is less likely to perish than the 
impure. But since this is not the case, we must understand 
Plato to mean that the pure soul alone is exempt from fear. 
The impure soul, having cast in her lot with the body, and 
having no conception of existence apart from it, may well 
suppose that corporeal life is a condition of her being; but the 
pure soul, who has lived apart from the body so far as she may 
and feels her own independent power, has no misgivings lest 
the company of her slave be necessary to her existence: the 
body may dread dissolution, but she is secure (Archer-Hind). 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


84c-85 D, c. xxxv. Silence ensues as Socrates ceases: but 
presently Simmias and Kebes are heard conversing apart. 
Are you discussing any doubtful matters in the argument? asks 
Socrates, for there must be many remaining. Simmias: There 
are points on which we should lke further satisfaction ; but we 
shrink from troubling you at so sad a time. Socrates. If I 
cannot convince you that I do not consider my present situa- 
tion sad, I should find it hard indeed to persuade the rest of 
mankind. You think I am more foolish than the swans: for 
they sing sweetest just before they die ; not, as men say, that 
they are lamenting their approaching death, but because they 
are Apollo’s birds and know the good things that are in Hades ; 
wherefore they sing in gladness of heart. I too am the servant 
of Apollo, and I depart this life no less cheerfully than they ; 
speak then, if you have anything to ask. Simmias: I will 
speak: the truth of the matters we have been discussing is 
hard to discover, nevertheless it were faint-hearted to abandon 
the search. So in default of some divine word we must strive 
by all means to find the surest theory that human reason can 
furnish, as it were a raft to bear us over the sea of life. There- 
fore, I tell you, Socrates, that the foregoing proof does not 
seem to me complete. 

3. mpds TO elpnpéevw Adyw Fv: ‘was bent upon, or occupied C 
with, the foregoing argument’: a stronger form is 6\os elvac 
mpos te: ef. Dem. de Falsa Leg. § 127 adX otirws éxdpwv jv Kat 
Odos pos TS Afupare: cf. the Latin ‘ totus esse in aliqua re.’ 


as ietv éhalvero: ‘as he seemed from his appearance’: 
ef. Xen. Cyrop. v. iv. 11 Kal pa rods Oeods oé eravabeacbueros Ta 
émoids tls mote dalyyn ldety 6 Torat’tny puxny exw. ldelv is the 
epexegetic infinitive, much commoner in poetry than in prose, 
e.g. Eur. Herc. Fur. 1002 eixev as opav épatvero Waddds: it 
corresponds to Latin ablative of the supine, ‘ut visu apparebat.’ 
Wagner calls idefv pleonastic, and translates ‘as on seeing him 
it seemed’ (does he take épalvero as an impersonal ?); (det is 
not pleonastic, as there are more ways of judging than by 
appearance. 
7. pav py: the origin of uéy (ut ofv) is lost sight of: cf. 
pov ob, pay dfra, wey ofv, all of which imply the same thing. 
9. dvrtAaBas: a metaphor from wrestling, ‘grip,’ ‘point 
of attack,’ or, as we should say, ‘handle’: cf. Thue. vii. 65 
Ors dv ph Exor avriiaPiy 7h xelp (the grappling-iron), 
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E 24. dre ye: ‘quandoquidem.’ 

26. Sidkerpar: not only is there no need to take this as sub- 
junctive, or to alter it to duaxéwuar, but the indicative is right 
and the subjunctive wrong. When a verb of fearing expresses a 
fear or uncertainty as to a thing which is a matter of fact in 
the present or past, the corresponding tenses of the indicative 
are used in the subordinate clause: cf. note on 77D. In pH 
co andes 7 (five lines above) the subjunctive is used because the 
thing feared is in the future, and the unpleasantness may still 
be avoided by not putting the question. 


29. GSovres kal év To modo8ev xpdvw: the earliest trace in 
Greek literature of the idea that the swan sings just before death is 
found in Aesch. 4g. 1444 7 dé rou KUKvov Oixny Tov borarov uéM\Waca 
Oavdowpov voor keira, of the dying Cassandra. There are earlier 
references to its being a bird of song: Hom. J/. ii. 463 xday- 
ynoov mpoxabifdyvrwy : Hesiod Shield of Her, 316 kixvou aepourd- 
Tar peyar’ Hrvoy. Other similar passages are Ar. Birds 769 
Toudvde KUKVOL, TLD TLO TLO TLO, TUL} Bony mod mTEpots KpéKovTES 
iaxyov ’Amé\Nw, TLd 71d TiTlyE: Call. Hymn to Apollo 5 6 6é 
KbKvos év jépc Kaov deider: so in the Hymn to Delos the swans 
sing at the birth of Apollo. Aristotle supports the poets in 
both ideas: @édixol dé (of KUKvor), ka) mepl Tas TeheuTas uddLoTA 
ddovow: avamérovrar yap kal eis 76 wé\ayos Kal Tives HOn wéovTes 
mapa Thy AiBinv meptéruxov ev TH OaddtTy Toddols dover Pury 
yowde, kal To'Twy éwpwv amobvycKkovras éviovs. The tradition 
seems to be derived from the undoubted fact that the wild 
swan (Cycnus Musicus) does sing ; the wild swan is in modern 
times an inhabitant of northerly climes, and stories of the 
swan’s song may have been conveyed to Greece by men who 
had travelled in more northerly regions. Macgillivray (British 
Birds, vol. iv. 652) says ‘their cries are loud, trumpet-like, and 
when proceeding from a distance, clear, mellow, and resembling 
the sounds from a distant band of music. They are described 
as having a peculiarly exciting effect on the human mind, 
especially in desert regions, and to give rise to the most agree- 
able feelings. This I can well understand, having experienced 
the like on seeing and hearing a flock of wild swans in the 
Hebrides.’ The melancholy sound may have suggested the 
tradition of the death-song, though Socrates interprets it as a 
song of joy at the prospect of passing into the presence of their 
lord and master, Apollo. 


30. wAciora kal padtora: to avoid an apparent tautology, 
Blomfield would read «éd\ucra: but wadvora is ‘most loudly,’ 
mhetora ‘most frequently.’ 


85 A 32. obtmep eiol Gepdrovtes: ‘the majestic form, the dazzling 
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whiteness, the grace of motion on the element of water, and the 
lofty freedom of flight in the element of air, combined with its 
incapacity to move with ease on the common element of earth, 
were features marking out this bird for high poetic associations : 
and a mystic symbolism would easily find in it an image of the 
Sun moving in resplendent majesty on the face of the heaven, 
and at evening and morning bathing his brightness in the 
baths of Ocean. It was but a step to complete its investiture 
as the bird of Apollo by ascribing to it the almost necessary 
accomplishment of the gift of song. Very similar is the fancy 
of Nonnus, that in the rebellion of Typhaon, Apollo disguised 
himself by transformation into a swan’ (Geddes). 

36. ée&¢8ev : the preposition suggests ‘sing with their dying 
breath’: cf. Polyb. xxxi. 20. 1 é&doas 76 Kbxvecov. 

38. 4 Te andav Kal xeA8adv Kal 6 Eros: chosen doubtless as 
the three birds connected in Attic legend with the tragic 
legend of the Thracian king Tereus, and the two daughters of 
the Attic king Pandion, Procne and Philomela: Tereus was 
changed into a hoopoe, Procne into a swallow, and Philomela 
into a nightingale. This protest of Plato against the current 
view of the nightingale’s song as one of melancholy is renewed 
by Coleridge in his ‘ Nightingale.’ 

46. dudSovdos . . Kal tepds tod adrod Oeot: cf. note on 
60D. 

58. pi odxl . . ehéyxerv: pi) ovxi is due to the negative 
idea in rdvv padOakod elvar avdpés, which is another way of 
saying that the conduct suggested is ‘not the right conduct’: 
ef. 72D Tis unxavyn wh odxl mdvTa KaTavahwOjva els TO TEOVdvat ; 
and Dem. Fals. Leg. § 123 al re rédes woAAal Kal xaderal haBely 
bh od Xpovw Kal odopkia. 

62. } pabety . . 4 ebpetv: ‘to learn . . or to find out for 
one’s self’: cf. 99 © o'r’ avrés ebpety ore map’ dddAov pabety olds 
te éyevounv ; cf. too Hesiod W. and D. 291— 

otros pev mavdpioros dbs avros mavTa vonon, 
écOdds 8 af Kaxelvos bs ef elrdyTe wlOnra. 


64. SvceeXeyxtétatov: ‘most irrefragable,’ ‘irrefutable.’ 


65. Somep éeml ocyxedias: cf. Cic. Zuse. i. 30. 73 ‘itaque 
dubitans circumspectans haesitans multa adversa reverens 
tanquam in rate in mari immenso nostra vehitur oratio.’ 


68, Adyov belov twds: ‘some divine revelation.’ This has 
very naturally been interpreted as an anticipation of, or at 
least an aspiration after, a divine revelation such as that 
granted to humanity in Christ, the Word of God. Olympio- 


C 
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dorus implies that Christians quoted the passage in that sense— 
tls 6 dogparéorepos Kal dxiwduvdrepos kal BeBardrepos Kai Oetos 
Néyos ; od Syrov, ds pacw, 6 Vedbev ExboOels: SoéaaTiKds yap 6 
ye Todos: aXN éotw 6 elpnuévos adromrixds vods 6 Oem T@ dvTL 
awdv, ds év Saldpw. His own interpretation, then, is ‘the 
perfectly developed reason of the philosopher’: but this is not 
in keeping with the spirit of the passage. The reference is 
more probably to some such revelation as was supposed to be 
given in the Mysteries, e.g. the Orphic: it is appropriately put 
in the mouth of the Pythagorean Simmias (vy. Introduction, C). 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


85 E-86 D, ¢. xxxvi. Simmias states his objection. All the 
terms that have been applied to soul and body may be trans- 
ferred to harmony and the lyre. The harmony is invisible, 
immaterial, beautiful, divine ; the lyre is material, composite, 
earthly, perishable. Might we not then on the same principle 
maintain that the harmony must survive the destruction of the 
lyre ? yet we know it does not. Now suppose the doctrine to 
be true, that the soul is a harmony of the body, arising from 
the due proportion and temperament of its parts ; will she not, 
let her be ever so divine, vanish away if these bodily conditions 
cease ? will she not, like other harmonies, cease to be, long 
before the body itself suffers dissolution ? 


E 3. TavTy .. HW 84: ‘why, in this respect, that a man 
might advance this very same argument with regard to 
harmony and (its relation to) the lyre and its strings.’ 


86 A 10. éwaddav.. kardty: this clause is subordinate to dvdykn ere 
elvac Ty dpuovlay, the whole depending on ducxuplforo bru . . 
The apodosis to ef duaxuptforo never comes, the sentence being 
interrupted by parentheses and explanations: at the end of the 
chapter édv ris déiot is in fact substituted for this original 
protasis. 


14. otSepla yap pnxavt dv ely: this is not Simmias’ own 
argument, but still the argument of tvs. 


15. hy pev Adpay: cf. note on 84 A, and v. supra 60 R. 
B19. daly: depends on ei of ef ducyxuplyoro. 


24. trokapBavopev: we need not take the first person to refer 
to the Pythagoreans, with whose doctrine of transmigration 
this description of the soul as a ‘harmony’ is, as Archer-Hind 
points out, inconsistent: it is better to take it as implying 
that the theory was one commonly accepted. It is found in 
Parmenides, and further developed by Zeno: ef. Diog. Laert. 
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yevyerijcba yap Thy Tov wavtwv piow éx Oepuod kal Puxpod Kat 
Enpod kal bypod . . wal Wuxhy xpdua tbrdpyew éx Tay mpoerpy- 
Mévay Kata undevds TovTwy éerixpdtrnow. In particular it was 
held in the form mentioned by Plato by the later Aristoxenus, 
a pupil of Aristotle, and a famous writer on music, to whom 
Cic. refers (Tuse. i. 19) ‘Aristoxenus musicus idemque philo- 
sophus ipsius corporis intentionem quandam (cf. éorep évrera- 
Hévov Tov owparos), velut in cantu et fidibus quae harmonia 
dicitur.’ So Luer. iii. 98— 

sensum animi certa non esse in parte locatum, 

verum habitum quendam vitalem corporis esse, 

harmoniam Grai quam dicunt. 


25. évrerapévov: cf. note on 60D: the metaphor would 
seem here to be derived from ‘stringing a lyre’: cf. below 
0 bray xadacOy 7d cGpa 7 émiraby. 


40. édv tis G£vot: a slight obscurity in the argument is caused D 
by the fact that the difficulty arising from the apuovia theory 
is put from opposite points of view in the two clauses ef 
Tis Ouoxuplforro and éay tis dévot: the contradiction between 
‘immortality ’ and the ‘harmony’ theory can be shown in two 
ways: (i) if the soul is immortal, then we have a harmony 
outlasting the materials that produce it, which is absurd : (11) 
if the soul is a harmony, then it must like other harmonies 
perish before the materials (bodily elements) of which it consists, 
which contradicts the theory of immortality. It is a dilemma 
represented from either side in turn. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


86 D-88 B, c. xxxvii. Socrates defers his reply to Simmias 
until he has heard the objection of Kebes, which the latter 
states as follows. I think our argument is no further on than 
it was: I admit that the antenatal existence of the soul has 
been fairly proved, but the evidence of her existence after death 
seems still insufficient. Not that I agree with the objection of 
Simmias ; but all that has yet been proved is that the soul is 
more lasting than the body. Suppose a weaver were in the 
habit of making his own coats; in the course of his life he 
would wear out many coats; but when his time came to die, 
the last coat would exist after him ; yet we do not deny that 
the weaver is more durable than the coat. Similarly the soul 
in the course of a man’s life may wear out many bodies: that 
is, so fast as the body wastes, she may renew it like a garment 
that needs mending; but when the time of her dissolution 
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comes, she perishes and the body as last renewed by her exists 
after her. Or to grant you even more: let us suppose that she 
wears out many bodies, not only in the span of one life, but 
in many lives; and that at the separation she continues to 
exist in Hades; yet we have no assurance that this goes on 
for ever; after repeated incarnations she may gradually be 
wearied out, and some one of them will be her last. Therefore 
it is not enough to show that the soul is ever so much stronger 
and more lasting than the body: you must show that in her 
own nature she is altogether indissoluble and eternal; else our 
hope of immortality is but foolishness. 


1. 8iaBAdpas: ‘with a piercing glance.’ Socr. had prominent 
eyes: cf. Theaet. 132 8 mpooéouxe 5€ col rHv TE ouudryTa Kal TO 
éiw Tov duudrwy: cf. too Soer.’s words in Xen. Symp. v. 5 
otTw wey Tolyuv Hon ot Euol 6pOadpol kadXdloves dv Tay ov elnaay. 
Ilés 64; “Ore of pév col 7d Kar’ e000 povoy dpBaow, of dé ewol kal 
To é€x mraylov dua 7d émumddaoe eivar: ef. too 117 B Tavpnddv 
broBréwas. dia- seems to have the same meaning as in dvaBalvw 
(cf. Theogn. ef diaBds, ‘with the feet planted well apart’), and 
suggests wide open, staring eyes: the word dvaBAé7w is so used 
in Ar. de insomniis 462 A, B évlos yap Tv vewrépwy Kal mdumay 
diaBrérovow, édv 7 okdros, palvovrar eldwXa ToANA KivOUMEVa, 
wor éyxadvrrecOa mod\rdKis HoBoupuévous. 


2. Sikava pévror: cf. note on 68 B. 
4, rl ov« dmexplvaro; ‘quin’ or ‘quidni respondet 2’ 


8. éyyevowévov: a favourite word with ypdvos in Thue. : év- 
is the Latin ‘inter’: e.g. ‘intervallum,’ ‘intervenio.’ 


10. cvyxwpetv: parallel to dkofca (above) and dep. on 
XpHvac. 


mporddey: a musical metaphor appropriate to the 
subject of discussion, viz. soul as apyovla: cf. 92 ¢ otros ofy co 
6 Adyos éxelvyy Hs Evvdoerar; Kal why . . mpérer ye, elmep Tw 
NAW Noy Evvwdq@ elvat, Kal 7@ Tepl apuovlas: cf. too Laws 670 B 
yeNotos yap 8 ye mods bxNos Hyovpmevos ikavOs yryyboKew Td 7 
etdpuooroy Kal etpvOuov Kal wh, boo mpocddew avit&v cal Balvew 
év pvdue yeydvacr Sinvayxacuévor: ‘to be in accord’ (accinere), 
sc. TH anbela : it practically =r: Néyew. 


11. ofts 48y: for this use of otrws= ‘accordingly,’ resum- 
ing the meaning of a previous clause cf. 61 Dp, 83 3. 


12. ro ct ad Oparrov: with this reading we must regard 
amiotlay mapéxer as a gloss on Oparrov : to save the words some 
editors read 6, with inferior authority of mss. For @pdrrw 
(=rapdr7w) in this special sense of philosophical doubt ef. 
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Theaet. 187 © Opdrre mé wws viv te kal &dXoTe OY roddAAKis, WoT? 
2 > ~ ’ » ry > : 
€v amopla mo\\y . . yeyovévat, otk éyovta elmeiv th mor’ éatl 
TOUTO TO TdOos, 


13. A€yo 84: ‘well then, I will tell you’: the same 6% 
that we have in the familiar cal 54 of Tragedy, meaning 
‘suppose’: e.g. kal 6% TeOvGou- rls we déEera wddis; Eur. Med. 
386. 

14. én &v 7@ aire eivar: ‘in the same position’ as it was 
at the end of the avdvnors discussion. The later argument 
derived from the soul’s attributes (as @e?ov, ddparov etc.) is only 
one of probability, proving the soul to be roduxpovidrepoy Tod 
owuaros, not ‘immortal.’ 


17. eis Té8€ 4d elS0s: sc. ‘the human form’: cf. 76 c eivau 
év avOpwrov ede. 

18. dvariGepar: ‘retract’; the metaphor would seem to be 
derived from moving a piece on the draught-board : cf. Gorgias 
461 D kal éyw €0€X\w Tay wuoroynuévwr, et TL cou Soke’ wy Kads 
wmoroyfoba, dvabécba 6 Tr dv od BovrAy. Cf. Plut. ii. 1068 ¢ 
mettav Olkny peraTiOévac : for a simile from the same source cf. 
Eur. Lrechth. (fragment) wédets wecoGv dpuolws diagopats éxre- 
oévar, and the mysterious phrase in Arist. Pol. 1. i. 10 &fvé 
@aomep ev Terrors. 

19. e ph érayxQés éeotw eietv: cf. Dem. 223 ta pnéev 
éraxdes héyw: ‘invidiosum,’ ‘offensive,’ ‘arrogant’: it refers 
to the possible appearance of arrogance in mdvv ikayas. 

21. o8 pou Soxel THSe: se. ixavGs dmodedety Gar: for rHde cf. 
72A Omodoyetrar dpa huiv kal Tavry. 

23. avTuryer: ‘objection’: cf. 840 dv7iAaBds: dyTiAaBy 
is ‘an opening for attack,’ ‘ground of objection,’ dvriinyus the 
‘objection’ itself. 

24. mac. tovtois: ‘in all these respects,’ sc. in being 
loxupérepov, rovxXpoviwTepor ete. 


32. dpolws . . Somep dy: ‘with the same amount of reason 
as a man might argue concerning . .’: there is no need, then, 
to emend to &amep dy ei, as some editors do. : 


AéyeoOar tatra: sc. the argument that the soul is 
immortal because icxupéyv, moduvxpdvioy ete. 


34, 81 odk AmTddA@AEV 6 KvOpwros: not ‘that his sow/ has 
not ceased to exist,’ but ‘that 6 &vOpwios, living man, body 
and soul together, has not perished’: 6 dy@pwros is used in 
its quite ordinary sense, ‘the human being, body and soul.’ 
dv@pwmos stands in the same relation to Joiuarloy as uxy stands 
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to cua: this is required by the comparison, and is proved, 
if proof were needed, by the words roi dé redevralov mpdrepos 
(p), which states as an obvious fact that the weaver perishes 
(i.e. ceases to be what we call dv@pwmos) before the last garment. 


35. &AN kore ov ods: Mss. have icws, but Forster’s correc- 
tion is almost certainly right, as the next line shows. 


C 44. 7d8 . . odx obrws exer: this use of 7d dé as a demon- 
strative is characteristic of Plato: it expresses a contradiction 
of what has gone before, and is almost the same as 70 6’ dAnOes: 
ef. Apol. 87 A tows obv tuty Kal ravTl héywov mapatAynolws doKe 
Néyeww womep mepl ToO olkrov Kal THs avTiBornoews, amavdad.fo- 
pevos: TO 6 ovk €or To.odroy : infra 109 D, note. 


D 57. &d\Ad yap dv hain: yap gives an explanation, here of 
something to be supplied with ddd: fully expressed it would 
be ddd dain av (drdd\dAvo Oat tows Thy Wuxhy mpbtepoy Tod baraTov 
odpartos), éexdorny yap Tay puxGv moda owomara KararpiBew : 
or, as we might express it in English, ‘but the natural con- 
clusion (viz. that the soul outlasts the body) does not follow, 
because . .’ 


60. eb yap péov: this ydp introduces a clause explaining 
more fully the bearing of the previous 7oA\d cHmara KatarplBeuv. 
For pet used of the body cf. Tim. 43 A ras rijs aPavarov Wuxijs 
meptodous évédour els émlipputoy o@ua Kat amdppuTov. 


ér. LOvros Tod GvOpwrov: observe that Kebes proposes 
two hypotheses consistent with the superior durability of the 
soul and yet at the same time with the supposition that it 
perishes at death : (i) it may be that the soul, in the course of 
a single human life, wears out many bodies, the body being 
constantly wasted and repaired by the soul: (ii) we may 
go farther, and admit that the soul may survive one life or 
many lives, entering into one body after another: yet in any 
particular life (our own, perhaps), it may be approaching 
exhaustion, and so perish even before this particular body (7d 
TehevTatoy tpacua) perishes. 


E66. thy diow rijs adoGevelas: it is difficult to believe that 
this means nothing more than ‘its weakness’ (Wagner) or even 
‘its inherent weakness’: may we not give it its full meaning 
‘that wherein its weakness consists’ (viz. ‘that it cannot go on 
being repaired when the soul has left it’) 2 

emdetxvior: the optatives in this sentence are interesting 
and instructive: some editors insert dy here, others (including 
Archer-Hind) supply it from the preceding dvayxatov mé7’ 
ay etn: but Prof. Geddes is almost certainly right in taking it 
as the opt. of reported speech. He quotes Soph. Phil, 615— 
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ev0éws bréaxeTo 

tov avdp’ “Axavois révde Sntdoew dywv: 

oloiro mév padic®’ Exovcrovy haBwr, 
where the opt. is more natural in O.O. for oleras (i.e. olowat) 
as the main verb is in a past tense: cf. Lys. xiii. § 9 déye 
(historic present) dr, éay atrdv Eno repl rijs elpjiyns mpecBev- 
Thy avrokpdropa, moje woTe . .* olocro dé Kali dAdo Te aryabdv 
mapa Aakedatuovluy ry mode ebpjoecar. The peculiarity of 
emtdecxvvou is that it is optative after daly dv, by the common 
Greek principle of attracting into the optative any verb (subj. 
or indicative) depending on an optative. This attraction occurs 
usually in relative clauses, but -here it is extended to 0.0. 
Notice that the same explanation accounts for ef péou kai 
amo\Nvoro, which is not an imaginary condition in the future, 
but is clearly the O.O. form of ef pet kai dwéd\d\uTa, ‘if it is the 
case that the body wastes away’: it is not opt. because the 
protasis of dvayxavoy av etn. 


67. tote TO Adyw: with micTe’oayTa, ‘we are not yet 
justified in feeling confident, on the strength of this argument, 
that. .’ 

76. atré: sc. thy wuxnv: cf. 614 as dirocodlas pev ovens 
peylorns movoikhs, é“ov dé Toiro mpdtroyTos: 109A mdupeya Te 
elyat atré (sc. tiv yy). Archer-Hind ingeniously suggests 
that avré is attracted into the gender of its predicate loxupév. 

78. ph od movetv: this ui od with inf. after a negative 
verb is usually confined to the so-called redundant uy (with 
such verbs as kw\iw, dmapvodua): here it is extended to an 
infinitive with 4 where u7 has its full negative force, i.e. wnKére 
TVYXWpOl ut) Ov Tovely=uNKeTL cvyXwpol ws ov movet. A similar 
extension is seen below, 88B ovdevi mpoojke: . . un ovK avdnTws 
Oappety. 

81. totrov 8 tév Gdivarov: he cannot recognise the parti- 
cular death that brings the destruction of the soul, because 
he cannot tell how often his soul has previously been incarnate : 
his own body may be the last of the series. dcdAvow rod 
owpatos is a definition of Odvarov, cduaros being gen. of 
separation, ‘severance from the body’: so below év rq viv 
Tov cwWuaTos diafevser. 

85. obSevi mpoonker: ‘no one can claim in facing death 
without a qualm that his confidence is not ill-grounded.’ 

88. el 8 ph: not, of course, ef dé wh obtrws exec, but either 
ei 6€ uh mpoonker . . Oappet, or ef dé un Exer drodetEae . . 


avaykny elvar: Prof. Geddes (and after him Wagner) says 
this depends on eixés éo7t contained in mpooyke: surely it is 


88 A 
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simpler to take it as parallel to eldévar uydéva and adbvarov 
elvar, depending on ¢aly, though the series of infinitives is 
broken by ovdev’ mpooyxe. The whole sentence to the end 
(ravrdracw dmbdnTra) is to be regarded as the argument of 
mus (el ydp tis Kal mdéov, beginning of 884). This protasis, 
el ydp Tis . . cvyxwphoeery, never finds its apodosis, which 
can easily be supplied—‘how are we to answer him?’ or 
something of the kind: the actual form of the sentence has 
been lost sight of before the end comes, because of the involved 
series of clauses. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


88 c-89 c, ¢. xxxviii. Phaedo pauses to describe the effect 
of these objections upon the audience: how their confidence 
is shattered in the argument and in their own judgment. 
Echecrates sympathises, adding that the conception of soul 
ag a harmony has always had a strong attraction for him. 
He desires to know how Socrates behaved. Never, replies 
Phaedo, did Socrates appear to greater advantage: he showed 
neither irritation nor dismay ; he cheered and encouraged us, 
as a general rallies his broken forces. In illustration thereof 
Phaedo narrates a little by-play which passed between Socrates 
and himself. 

Observe how this interruption in the dialogue marks a 
critical point in the discussion: Echecrates, Phaedo’s hearer, 
shares the consternation of those present (at the death-scene) 
at this subversion of what had seemed to be a well-grounded 
proof. The digression at the same time, especially in the 
by-play between Socrates and Phaedo, serves to keep before 
us the human and dramatic interest of the scene. Plato 
clearly regards Socrates’ cheerful behaviour as a strong re- 
inforcement of his dialectic in favour of immortality : Socrates 
throughout the dialogue is the living embodiment of his belief. 


Cc 6. Tots mpoeipnpévors Adyous: a somewhat rare dative after 
a verbal noun, whose verb governs the dative. 


8. elev . . q: this variation of mood after verbs of 
fearing, or again in final clauses, in past time, is not in- 
frequent, and may be put down principally to that love of 
variety so characteristic of the best Greek writers (cf. just 
above Tots mpoepnuévors Nébyous . . els Tau taTepoy puédNovTa 
pnOjcecOa). So far as a distinction can be laid down, the 
opt. expresses the more remote, the subj. the more vivid fear 
or the more direct purpose. A series of examples will help 
to show how unsafe it is to lay down hard and fast rules for 
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so flexible a language as Greek: Thue. iii. 22 rapavicxor 6& . . 
Ppuxrods TodAods . . Orws doaph Ta cyueia THs PpvKTwplas Tors 
Toreulors 7 Kal uh BonOotev: Thuc. vi. 96 ééaxoclous étéxpwav 
mpotepov brws Tov Te EmirodGy elyoay Ptdaxes, Kal iv els AAXo 
Te Oey Taxd EweorGres wapaylyvwvra (on the analogy of this 
we should expect in the earlier example . . ely kal uh BonOdou, 
the subj. to express the more definite, concrete purpose): Xen. 
Hell. ii. 1. 2 Sewdv épaivero civar ph twa Kal els rods &dovs 
EdAnvas diaBoryv oxotev Kal of crparidrar Svovor els TA Tpdypara 
Gow (this again agrees with Thue. vi. 96, not with Thue. iii. 
22). In our own passage we might make two possible dis- 
tinctions between eluey and 7: (i) that mentioned above 
between a more remote and a more vivid fear: (ii) e’yuev fear 
of something temporary (and so naiurally following the tense 
- of the main verb): 7 a fear concerning a general truth referring 
to all time. Observe that wy. . eluey is the past form of 
uh. . Swev, as is proved by 7: were it not for 7 it would be 
tempting to take it as the past of ui . . oper, ‘a suspicion 
that we were incapable judges’ (for which cf. note on éa- 
oKxeddvyvow 77D, and didKeuar 84 8). 


12. as yap opddpa: as is exclamatory, ‘how convincing D 
was the argument of Socrates which has now fallen into 
discredit.’ 


15. dvtiAapBaverar: ‘has a wonderful hold on me’: ef. 
above dvrikaBy, avTiinWis. 


22. perfjd0e: ‘went after,’ ‘pursued’: for the metaphor cf. 
89 B kal we duagev’you 6 Nbyos. 


23. &xOdpevos: ‘disconcerted.’ E 


24. éBonfer: of the process, ‘came to the rescue of’: 
éBonOnoe of the result, ‘was his reinforcement of the argument 
adequate ?’ 

29. txew 8 te éyou éxetvos: éxeivos is thrown into the 89 A 
relative clause (instead of being subject of @yew) to give it 
emphasis by virtue of its position : it underlines the pronoun, 
as it were. 


32. Os ASéws: cf. note on 58H ws ddeds éreevra. 


52. domep *Apyetou: the story is told in Hdt. i. 82 how © 
the Argives, foiled in their attempts to recover Thyreatis from 
the Lacedaemonians, took an oath uth mpdrepov OpéWew Kkbuny 
*Apycluv pndéva pnde tas yuvaikds opt xpvoopopycev mply ay 
Oupéas dvacwowvra, Aaxedaudvioe dé Ta evavtia To’Twy EDevTO 
vouov, ob yup Kouéovres mpd Tovrov dd TovTou Kouay. For the 


N 
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Greek feeling on this point cf. the use of koudw, ‘to give one’s 
self airs,’ and xoupd, €.g. xoupator kal Opjvoror (Kur. Hel. 1060). 

53. dvapaxdopevos: ‘renew the contest and conquer.’ 

54, apds Sto Aéyerar ov8’ 6 ‘Hpaxdfjs oids te elvar: a pro- 
verbial expression, more fully explained in Huthyd. 2978 
Hrrwy yap eluc Kal rod érépov buay, ote Todo déw pH ov 
dvo ye pevyev. ord yap mov eye pavddrepos Tod ‘Hpakdéous, 
ds o'x olds Te Fv TH Te VOpa SiaudxerOa, copiorpla oven Kal 
Oud Thy codiay dyieicn, ef play Kedadryv amoTtunfein Tov oyou, 
Todas aytl THs muds, Kal kapklyw Til érépw codioTy éx GOadarrns 
apuypevy . . bs éreldn avdrov édvrer ottws Ex Tov én’ apiotepa 
éeywr kal Oaxvwy, Tov lddewv Tov adeApidody BonBoy érexahécarTo, 
6 dé ab’r@ ikavs éBonOncev. Compare the neat application of 
the proverb in the epigram of Rufinus (Anthol. v. 93)— 

&t\opwat mpos”Hpwra mept orépvoirt hoy. mov, 
ovdé we viKHoeEL, otvos éwy mpos Eva. 

Ovaros 6 dbavdr@ cvoThoomar’ tv dé Bonfdy 
Baxxov éxn, Th udvos mpds OU’ éyw dvvapuac; 


58. odx os ‘Hpaxdfis: Phaedo modestly declines the part 
of the champion, Heracles: he will play Iolaus to Socrates’ 
Heracles. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


89 D-90 D, ¢. xxxix. Socrates continues: we must beware 
Jest we become haters of arguments as some become haters of 
mankind. For when one has been repeatedly deceived in 
others, whom he believed to be good and true men, he falls 
sometimes into distrust and dislike of the whole human race. 
But this is owing to his ignorance of human nature: he does 
not reflect that extremes are rare, and that the very good and 
very bad are equally few in number. It is the same with 
arguments: if we have come rightly or wrongly to distrust 
one argument after another, we must not hastily conclude 
that no valid argument is to be found ; it is our own want of 
skill that we should rather blame. We ought to take warning 
by those contentious disputants, who assert that there is no 
stable truth in anything, and fancy themselves prodigiously 
clever to have found this out. Yet it were sad indeed, sup- 
posing there is such a thing as truth, and that we might 
discover it, if, instead of laying the fault where it is really 
due, we quarrelled with philosophy and thus deprived ourselves 
of all chance of attaining truth. 


D 5. # Adyous proqoas: a strict grammatical analysis might 
seem to require Tod Adyous pucey after melfoy Kady Tro’Tou; 
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ef. above 838 ovdéy Tocodrov Kaxdv érabey am airav ov dy 
Ts oinbein, olov 7) voonoas H Te dvadwoas. 


8. év8verau: ‘se insinuat in’: the word is middle: cf. Rep. 
620 C Ti Tod yedAwrorood Oepolrov (Wuxiv) rlOnkoy évdvoueyny. 


9. &vev téxvns: a good instance of the use of réyv7— 
scientific or specialist knowledge of a particular subject, here of 
human nature: cf. below réyvns ris tepl ravOpurea. Geddes 
well compares Lucian’s account of Timon’s misanthropy (Zimon 
ch. viii.) xpnorérys érérprpev airév . . ws dé adnOet Adyw 
dvoa kal evjfea Kal axpicla wept trav pirwy, ds od cuvler 
Képake kal NUKors Xapifomevos. 

10. byt: the more usual Attic is bya: cf. however 86 4 
Ouopuy. 

14, td totrwv : ‘experiences this at the hands of those. .’: 
mafety is constructed as the passive of moety: cf. drodavety 
vr6, pevyew bd, éxrimrew bd, and many other verbs. 


15. ératpotdrous: cf. Gorg. 487 D rots ceavTod ératpordrocs : 
L. and 8S. also quote for the adjectival use of ératpos Rep. 439D 
TO émiduunrixoy . . wAnpwocedy Tw Kal NdovGy Eraipoy, but as 
there it is acc. it is probably the noun: the use of the positive 
as adj. is far less likely than the superlative. 


17. ot8evds odS€v: ‘in anyone,’ we should say: cf. 900 
ort ore TY TpayudTwr ovdevds ovdéey Wyés oVdE BEBarov. 


22. domep xe, ottws Av Hyfocato: ‘he would have formed 
an opinion answering to the truth.’ 

23. xpyorots Kal movnpots opddpa: oPddpa goes with 
xpnerovs and movypo’s : its position throws extra emphasis on 
it—‘the extremes of virtue and vice are rare’: taken with 
édlyous it would emphasise the wrong word: cf. below rév 
opodpa optkpav Kal meydduwv. 

31. Ta pev dkpa Tay éoxdtov: ‘the extremes at both ends.’ 
Archer-Hind puts the case lucidly: ‘The écxara are the two 
opposite qualities, dxpa the extremes of these. Thus if we 
conceive Nevxdy and péday to be represented by a straight line, 
the central portion is occupied by shades of grey: the écxara, 
or parts remote from the centre, by white and black: and 
the dpa, or ends of the line, by the highest degree of each.’ 


85, kal évrat0a: ‘in the case of human wickedness too’ 
(as well as in other dxpa r@v éoxdrwr). 


90 A 


37. ravTy piv odx Spovot: Plato does not mean to say that B 


arguments are ‘different’ from men in this respect, but only 
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that this is not the analogy he wishes to draw between them: 
he has been led into a digression by Phaedo’s 7s Aéyes ; 90 A. 


39. GAN éxelvy Wf emeddv tis: the apodosis to émeddy rs, 
which would point the analogy, never comes in a grammatical 
form—‘lost like a stream in the sand’ (Geddes): it is resumed 
in another form (§ C) oixrpov dv ein Td waOos, ei. . . ph EauTor 
Tis aiTL@To. 


42, évlore pév dv, éviore 8 odk Sv: we are not to supply 
Wevdhs, nor yet dAnOys: the participle in its own right means 
‘being true’: it is the participle of éo7, not éort. 


C 44. of wept Tods dvTiAoytKots Adyous Siatplavres: ‘ Hristic 
philosophers’: he would seem to be alluding specially to the 
‘sophists,’ of whom he says in 91 éap pmév Exec wepl Gy dy oO 
Abyos 7 od ppovrifovow, Srws dé & abrol eevro Taira ddbEer Tots 
Tapotcw, TovTo mpodvuodvrac: and to whom he refers again in 
1018 as disputing not to find out the truth, but to satisfy 
their vanity—avrol atrots dpéoxew : we are reminded of the 
definition of the sophist in Ar. Clouds as one ‘who makes the 
worse appear the better argument.’ 


49. domep év Hiptrw dvo kal kato otpéderar: the per- 
plexing nature of the currents in the EKuripus channel (ef. 
Aesch. Ag. 183 Avdldos maNippoOx rémor) made it a proverb 
of instability: ef. Aeschin. lxvi. 27 m)elous Tpamduevos tporas 
rod Hipirov: Hipparch. dorara kcal 4BéBaca Hvpirouv rpérov. For 
arexves cf. 825. 


54. éretra: cf. Apol. 20c quoted above, note on 820. 


CHAPTER XL 


90p-91c, c, xl. Let us beware then, says Socrates, lest 
we rashly charge our argument with being faulty, when the 
fault is our own. The question is of deep interest to us all, 
and to me especially : indeed I feel less like a philosopher than 
those who argue not for truth’s sake but merely that their 
opinion may prevail; only I am more anxious to persuade 
myself than you. However, if my belief is true, it is well; if 
not, it will at least make me better company for you while I 
am with you. For your part, you must think more of the 
truth than of Socrates ; and you must not accept my reasoning 
until you have fully tested it ; lest I depart like a bee leaving 
my sting behind, 


91 A 9. ob diroaddas exe GAA GrAovelKws: ‘to be inspired 
not by a love of wisdom, but by a love of contention.’ 
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13. & atrol &evro: ‘the position they have themselves laid 
down’: their own Urddects cf. Bewévwv 93 C, brobéuevos and rlAnuc 
1004. 


_ 17, e pr ely wapepyov: ‘except incidentally’: this sentence 
is to be taken as an instance of Socrates’ playful edpwvela. 


_ 23, Arrov. . ands tropar d5updpevos: Wagner proposes to 
insert 7 or 4 before ddupduevos, failing to see that the quasi- 
negative #rrov qualifies the whole phrase dndys couar ddupd- 
pevos, ‘I shall be less likely to offend by lamenting.’ 


26. odtyov trrepov: ‘presently’: the dilemma is a quaint 
one: if his soul survives death, he will know that the soul is 
immortal: if not, he will at any rate not be any longer the 
victim of d&yvo.a. 


29. opixpdv dpovticavres: cf. Rep. 5950 adn ov yap mpd 
THs adyGelas mporiuntéos avanp. 
34. domep péAttta: probably a proverbial phrase: ef. 
Eupolis’ famous saying concerning Pericles— 
otrws éxnder Kal pdvos Ty pynropwv 
TO KévTpov éyKaTeNELITE TOLS AKPOwWLEVOLS, 
- which would seem to be a somewhat grim parody of the Greek 
fashion of speaking of a poet or orator as wécrTa, and of his 
words as méNu: e.g. Lopoxdéous Tot pédire Kexprouévou Ar. Fr. 
231: pédurray “Hpwrav Movody dvdea Sperrouévay Anth. vii. 
13. 


To Kévtpov: Wohlrab explains this by saying ‘ Socrates 
stirs thoughts in the hearts of his hearers, which leave them no 
peace, until they attain to certainty with regard to them.’ 
But surely this is not the xévrpor, or what becomes of éEatarijaas ? 
the sting is the poison of ‘false belief,’ the ‘lie in the soul.’ 


CHAPTER XLI 


91c-92D, ¢. xli. Socrates briefly re-states the objections of 
Simmias and Kebes: he then points out to the former that he 
must make his choice between the doctrine that soul is a 
harmony and the doctrine that learning is reminiscence. The 
theory of reminiscence presupposes that the soul existed before 
the body ; but a harmony comes into existence after that which 
oe it; either therefore soul is not a harmony or she has 
ad no precognition of the Ideas. Simmias admits this and 
declares without hesitation in favour of reminiscence, which 
he affirms to be a rational hypothesis, while the other is merely 
a plausible analogy. 


B 
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The first refutation is addressed to believers in dvduyyjors 
and pre-existence of the soul; it appeals therefore only to 
Platonists or possibly Pythagoreans. 


1. GAN iréov: ‘well, let us proceed’: cf. 78C twpev 37. 


4, Syms Kal Cedrepov: duws, grammatically belonging to 
the principle verb, is often attached to the participle for 
emphasis: it is then virtwally a stronger form of xalrep ‘for 
all that it is more divine.’ 


D 5. év dppovias elSer ofoa: ‘since (or ‘on the supposition 
that”) its existence is on the principle of a harmony’: the 
effect of efSos is much as if he had said éo7mep apwovla tis: he 
does not bind the word dpyovia down to a literal interpretation. 


8. &dAd 7d8e GSNAov waytl: from cvyxwpey we must supply 
for this, pdvac. 


9. mwodda Sy. . Kal wodAdKis: at first sight these two 
words would seem to refer to the two cases put by Kebes: (i.) 
the wearing out of many bodies during the course of a single 
human life: (ii.) the soul’s surviving repeated incarnations 
(87D, 884). But the next clause cal 7 . . maverar shows that 
Socrates is only thinking of the first case, for the second case . 
involves repeated @dvaro., all of which except the last are not 
Wuxijs ddeOpos. 


22. évdebfvar: of course with an allusion to the body as 
the decuwrnpiov Wuxfs: cf. Suadedewévyy év TO cHuarr 88 EB. 


92 A 24. ws odSevl Adyw: ‘I abide by that as I do by no other 
argument,’ i.e. more than by any other argument. 


32, cvyKetoOar: the true Attic of cuvrePeicai, and so re- 
peating ovvderov—‘ composite . . is composed’: ef. Legg. 


793B vouwr Tov ev ypdumace TeOévTww Te Kal Keimévwy Kal Tov 
ére TEOnoomeva. 


33. attot Néyovros: for alrod (Bodl. ms.) in place of cavrod 
cf. 78B det nuds épéoOac éavrovs: 101D od dé Sedids dv, 7d 
Deyouevoy, Thy éavTov oxidy (where it is no doubt influenced 
by 76 Aeyouevov): 910 where some MSS. give dua éaurdéy Te Kal 
buds éEamarjoas. For the case with dmodéxoua cf. 92" pre 
Ewaurod pyre dNNov amodéxerOat Néyovros, and still more clearly 
96 B ds ye ovK drodéxouar EuavTod otde ws . .’ 


B 36. tatra cupBatver Aéyev: ‘this is what your statement 
amounts to . .,’ Viz. ws mporepoy jy dpuovla cvyKeméevn mply 
éxetva elvat €& Gy Goa. . 


41, 8 ameikdtes : ‘harmony is not such as you represent it 
to be,’ viz. like the soul: the other reading $ da. would mean 
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“such as that to which you liken it,’ viz. the soul, a condensed 
expression for oloy (éxeivo éorw) @ dared fers, which has a parallel 
in fep. 3849D rovwtros dpa éorly éxdrepos air&v olomep ouxey 


(Wagner). 


48. mpéme. yap: the affirmative use of ydp, frequent in C 
Plato: cf. Rep. 502B ad\d\a piv, Fv & ey, els ixavds yevduevos 

. WdyT emiteéoa TA viv amicrovmeva. “Ikavds yap, én: cf. 
Lat. ‘enim.’ In the same sense we have pévro 65 D. 


53. dvev dmodelEews pera elkdtos twos: ‘only by a specious 
sort of analogy, without scientific proof.’ 


54. tots moots: confirms the interpretation of trodau- D 
Bavouey (868), as a commonly accepted belief. 


57. ddafdou: ‘ddafwy is one who professes more than he 
ought, the opposite of etpwy, one who professes less than he 
might: hence ddafovela is the special characteristic of the 
Sophists, efpwveta of Socrates as their exposer’ (Geddes). 

61. épp7yOn yap mov: 765, where the trdGecis déla is given 
—épolws elvat Thy Te Wuxhyv Hudy mply yevérbar Tuas Kal Thy 
oiclayv iv od viv eyes. In that passage, the ovdcia spoken of 
is not the ‘existence of the soul,’ but the ‘Idea’ or ‘Ideas.’ 
Accordingly the mss. reading domep airfs €orw 7h ovota (which 
some editors retain) cannot be regarded as giving the meaning 
of that passage, whilst at the same time it makes nonsense of the 
whole sentence. Heindorf reads avrfs, and gives it a very 
forced interpretation as possessive genitive—‘so surely as that 
essence . . belongs to her’ (in the sense of ‘ being known by her’ ), 
‘referring to bmdpxovcay mpdrepoy davevploKovTes NueTépay ovoay 
(76). But those words are themselves probably spurious (v. 
note on 765), and the meaning given to atrjs éorw is very 
strained Greek as well as un-Platonic philosophy. 


64. txcvea Thy érovuplay tiv tod 6 éorw: ‘having the E 
name of essence’: cf. 75D ols érusppayifdueba 7d 5 ort: 78D 
is Noyov Sldouev Tod elvar, where we have the same genitive of 
definition (rod). 

65. tkav@s: ‘on adequate grounds’: 6p0as—‘ correctly’: 
the conclusion is correct and well grounded. 


CHAPTER XLII 


92 n-948, c. xlii. Again a harmony must conform to the 
conditions of the materials which produce it ; consequently the 
completeness of the harmony is in exact proportion to the 
completeness with which these are brought into tune. It 
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follows then that there are degrees in harmony, corresponding 
with the conditions of the materials. But in soul there are no 
degrees ; each soul is just as completely soul as every other. 
Furthermore we say some souls are virtuous, others vicious ; 
and we define virtue to be a harmony, vice a discord of the 
soul. Now supposing that souls are harmonies, they are 
harmonies which admit of no difference in degree, since we have 
admitted that there are no degrees of soul. But a virtuous 
soul, being a harmony, has in her another harmony, while a 
vicious soul has a discord ; therefore the virtuous soul is more 
of a harmony, that is, more of a soul, than the vicious. But 
this being contrary to our premisses, we are forced to conclude 
that no soul is more virtuous or vicious than another ; or rather 
that all souls, being complete harmonies, are completely 
virtuous: a reductio ad absurdum. 


The second argument will reach those who accept neither 
dvduynows nor the Ideal theory, but who do accept the view that 
virtue is a harmonious state of the soul. It is to be observed 
(1) that the premiss in 93.4 moA\od dpa de? xrr., of which a 
different use is made in the next chapter, here is simply brought 
in to show that. the perfection of the harmony depends upon 
the tuning of the strings, etc., and consequently that as these 
may be more or less in tune, the harmony admits corresponding 
degrees of completeness: (2) the argument might seem to be 
complete in 938, where it is allowed that, while harmony 
admits degrees, soul does not. But we should regard all the 
earlier part of the chapter as collecting the materials for the 
refutation which proceeds consecutively from 93D: moreover 
Plato had to guard against the rejoinder that, although harmony, 
as such, admits of degrees, there may yet be particular kinds 
of harmony, whereof soul is one, which do not admit of degrees. 


1. rl 8, 4 8 8s, rySe: lit. ‘what do you think of the 
matter from the following point of view ?’ 


93 A 5. te mdoxew dddo map &: ‘anything else besides what’: 
any adjective in Greek which signifies comparison or difference 
may take apd in place of # or the comparative. 


9. moddod &pa Sel . . KivnOfvar: a very common idiom in 
Plato—‘it is far from’ . . ‘it is very unlikely to,’ followed by 
the infinitive : so we have wavros déw—rayrds de? rorodros evar, 
Soph. 221D: sometimes déw is personal, sometimes impersonal 
(dec): the infinitive is not dependent on déw, but is a con- 
secutive infinitive. The corresponding phrase with éAlyou is 
only used absolutely—dlyou detv=‘ almost’: ef. ddtyou alone 
in 94D, 
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évavtla KivnOfvar: ¢evayria is neut. plur.: adverbial 
accusative—‘ to undergo different movements.’ 


12. odx oftws appovla mépuxey eivau; ‘is it not the nature 
of every harmony to depend on the manner in which it is 
harmonised ?’ 


14. dv pév padrdov appoo by Kal él mdéov: Plato obviously B 
has in his mind two different points of view from which a 
harmony may be regarded as perfect: e.g. (1) a certain com- 
bination of notes make a ‘natural’ harmony, as contrasted 
with a ‘discord’ ; (2) the notes themselves may be more or less 
‘perfectly in tune,’ and so the harmony be ‘less perfect’ (e.g. 
a piano or violin ‘out of tune’): from these two points of 
view we may speak of (1) a better, (2) a more perfect harmony. 
It is difficult to decide which of the two is expressed by “aor, 
which by émi w)éov : personally I incline to take uadXov of (1), 
‘a better natural harmony,’ él wdéov of (2), ‘a more exact 
harmony.’ 

15. eltep évBexerar: efrep is rather ‘since’ than ‘if’: per- 
haps ‘admitting that this is possible’ would give the nearest 
shade of meaning ; cf. 93 B ei7ep 4 mer Kakla dvapuooria etn. 


16. padXov . . Kal wdelwv: for the combination of ady. 
and adj. cf. Phileb, 41 8 ris waddov Kal cpodporépa Hdovy ; 

19. padAov érépay Erépas: many editors omit maddoy in 
spite of Mss. authority, but without it the phrase érépay érépas 
would be unnatural, referring to a comparative which is to 
follow. The comparison is first suggested in its most general 
form by “ado, and then expressed more explicitly in the terms 
Plato has already used émi mdéov cal paiddov 7 em’ edarrov Kal 
firrov. It is not quite to the point to compare examples of 
Gov used with a comparative adjective, which are plentiful 
enough. 

21. avrd totto civar, buy fv: Wuxqv is in apposition to avrs 
tovro: ‘that which it is, viz. soul.’ 


26. Oepévov : cf. 914A & adrol ebevTo. Cc 


27. rl tis hhoe tadta dvta eivar év tats Wuyais; Prof. 
Geddes, Wohlrab, and Prof. Linde take év rats Wuxaits with dvra, 
in defiance of the order of the words and of the Greek idiom 
by which the real predicate is so often contained in the parti- 
ciple: év rats uxais undoubtedly goes with efvax, ri with dvra : 
rl dvta phoe tis Tadra elvar ev rats Wvyais. The idiom cannot 
be reproduced in English, which must say ‘what are these 
qualities (ri vra) which exist in the soul?’ If 7i belonged to 
elvat, dvra would be superfluous. 
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D 37. -~TobTo 8 loti Td Opordsynpa: Tofro is not to be taken as 
predicate, but as subject—‘this admission amounts to’. ., 
éort is the whole predicate. 


39. érépay érépas appoviav [appovias] elvar: in spite of Mss. 
authority and of the high authority of Mr. Archer-Hind, I feel 
convinced that dpuovias is an interpolation due to a misunder- 
standing of the phrase: dpuoviay is not the subject of eva, but 
the predicate: ‘when we admit that one soul is not more 
perfectly “‘soul” than another, we admit that one soul is not 
more perfectly ‘‘harmony” than another soul.’ This inter- 
pretation, besides being necessitated by the argument, is surely 
demanded by the very next sentence—rhy dé ye wydey pmaddov 

. apuoviay odoay pre waddov . . Hpu.dcOar,—where dpuoviay is 

clearly predicative. The argument then proceeds quite 
logically from step to step: (1) one soul is not more perfectly 
‘soul’ than another; (2) that means that -one-soul is/not more 
perfectly ‘harmony’ than another (since ~uxy7=apporia) ; (3) 
that means that one soul is not more perfectly ‘harmonised ’ 
than another ; (4) that means that one soul has not a ‘ greater 
' share of harmony’ than another; (5) that means that one 

soul has not a greater share of ‘virtue’ than another (since 

s ‘virtue’ is ‘harmony ’—elrep 7 dper) dpuovla etn 93 B)—which 

/ is absurd. 

E52. elmrep | piv kaka .. ely: according to the definition 
given in 930 mérepov apyoviay af twa ddAdnv Kal avappooriar ; 
the optative is by attraction to the mood of the main verb, ay 
meréxot. 


94B 65. kal wacyxew dv: the infinitive of éracyev dv, ‘ would 
be in this predicament.’ 


T have thought it desirable to append a close translation of 
this difficult chapter. 


‘Look at it again, Simmias,’ said he, ‘from another point of 
view. Do-you think it proper to a harmony, or to any other 
composition, to be in any other state than are the elements of 
which it is composed?’ ‘ Certainly not.’ ‘Nor yet, I take it, 
to do or experience anything other than those elements do and 
experience?’ Simmias concurred. ‘ Well then, it is proper to 
a harmony not to lead the elements of which it is composed, 
but to be led by them.’ Again Simmias agreed. ‘It is ex- 
tremely improbable, then, that a harmony can undergo any 
contrary motion or utter a contrary sound, or in any wa 
oppose its component parts?’ ‘Very unlikely indeed,’ he 
replied. ‘To proceed,’ said Socrates, ‘is it not the nature of 
every harmony to depend for its quality on the way it is 
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harmonised?’ ‘I don’t quite follow you,’ said Simmias. 
“Why,’ he replied, ‘if it is better harmonised and more 
perfectly, admitting that to be possible, will it not be a better 
and more perfect harmony, and if worse and less perfectly, a 
worse and less perfect harmony?’ ‘Most decidedly.’ ‘Now 
is it true of the soul, that one more than another is, in even 
the smallest degree, more perfectly and completely or less 
perfectly and completely that which it callsitself, soul?’ ‘Not 
in the smallest degree,’ answered Simmias. ‘Tell me then, 
in the name of heaven: do we say that one soul has intelli- 
gence and virtue, and is good, and another has folly and 
wickedness, and is bad? And is the statement true?’ ‘It is 
indeed true.’ ‘What then will the man who defines soul as 
harmony say these qualities are which exist in the soul, virtue 
and vice? Another kind of harmony and discord? Will he say 
that the one is harmonised, the good soul, and being itself a 
harmony, contains in itself another kind of harmony; and 
that the other is itself unharmonious and does not contain in 
itself this other harmony?’ ‘I cannot say,’ Simmias replied ; 
“but it is clear that the man who gives the definition you 
mention would say something of the kind.’ ‘Well,’ said 
Socrates, ‘we have already admitted that one soul is not more 
or less soul than another ; and this admission means that one ~~.) 
“Soul 16 not more or more perfectly, or less or less perfectly, pare? 
harmony than another: is it not so?’ ‘Certainly. ‘And 
that that which is not more or less harmony is not more or less 
harmonised : is that the case?’ ‘It is.’ ‘And does that which 
is neither more nor less harmonised partake more or less of 
harmony, or to the same degree?’ ‘To the same degree.’ 
© Well then, soul, since it is not, one more or less than another, 
that which it calls itself, soul, is not consequently (67) more or 
less harmonised?’ ‘Thatisso.’ ‘And if that is true of it, it 
could not partake more of discord or of harmony?’ ‘ Of course 
not.’ ‘Andif that again is true of it, it could not partake, 
more or less one than another, of vice or virtue, since (by our 
definition) vice is discord and virtue harmony?’ ‘It could 
not.’ ‘Or rather, Simmias, to speak correctly, no soul will 
partake of vice, since it isa harmony : for, of course, a harmony, 
if it answers completely to its definition as harmony, could not 
partake of discord.’ ‘Certainly not.’ ‘Nor, consequently, a 
soul of vice, if it answers to its definition as soul?’ ‘ What we 
have said proves it impossible.’ ‘According to this line of 
argument, then, we find (juiv) that all souls of all living 
ereatures will be equally good, since they are by nature equally 
what they call themselves, viz. souls.’ ‘I agree with you, 
Socrates,’ said he. ‘Do you think our conclusion is sound,’ 
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said he, ‘or that our argument would have found itself in this 
predicament, if our premiss, that soul is harmony, had been 
correct ?’ ‘By no means,’ he replied. 


‘ 
CHAPTER XLIII 


948-95, c. xliii. Lastly we see that the soul rules the 
body, often thwarting its desires and controlling its affections ; 
whereas we saw that a harmony could not act in opposition to 
its constituent elements. Soul therefore cannot be a harmony. 

‘The last argument rests neither upon the Ideal theory nor 
upon the doctrine that virtue is harmony: it is simply an 
appeal to common sense. Aristotle’s views on the subject will 
be found in de anima 1. iv. §§ 2-9. In the lost dialogue 
Hudemos he argued against harmony, (1) that harmony has an 
opposite, viz. dvapuooria, but soul has no opposite—an obvious 
petitio principii ; (2) that the opposite of dapuovla cwuaros is 
dvappooria cwuaros: the dvapuwooria is disease, weakness, and 
deformity, therefore the dpuorvla is health, strength, and 
beauty ; none of which is soul. See Bernays, Dialoge des 
Aristoteles p. 26.’ (Archer-Hind.) 


3. GAAws te Kal pdvinov: ° dpdviuoy, the reading of all 
the Mss., must of course agree with Wvy%y: one is sorely 
tempted to read ¢povipou (sc. dvOpwmov), either as governed by 
d&pxew or possessive genitive with Yux7v: we seem to require 
an epithet of dv@pwios. ra&v év avOp. wavTwr is partitive genitive 
with 00’ 6 ru do. 


4, rois kata Tb cHpa: ‘the bodily affections’ or ‘inclina- 
tions’: ta xard (with accus.) is ‘things connected with, 
concerning . .’ 


C 12. dppoviay ye otcav: ye throws emphasis on to the 
participle—‘ that is to say, ifit is harmony,’ ‘in as much as it 
isin 


ois émure(vouro: ‘contrary to the tension, or relaxation, 
or vibration of the elements of which it is composed.’ One of 
the prettiest idioms of Greek construction =ékelvois &@ émtrelvorro, 
dé being the cognate accusative, used with intransitive verbs and 
passives. Thus the idiomatic Greek for ‘the party-strife of the 
city’ is & craodfer n dds, Which in the genitive (e.g.)—‘as a 
result of the party-strife’—becomes aq@’ Gv oracidger h rods: 
every page of Dem. furnishes examples. The opt. émcrelvocro is 
by attraction to the mood of wimror’ dy dew, the infin. of oror’ 
av addor: cf. note on émdeckviior 72D. 
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13. Kal dAdo Stiody wéBos macxor: dAdo has fallen out of 
its proper construction after évayriouuévny, attracted into the 
cognate accusative with mdaoyo (for d\d\w Grivcoty dba 6 
TadoXor Exelva). 


14. rvyxdvet odoa: cf. note on 65x. 


15. otror’ dy tyepovevev: earlier in the sentence we had 
Hjror’ ay ddewv, uy being the negative of strong asseveration, 
‘could never possibly’: here we return to the ordinary 
negative after a verb of saying. 


25. tats émvbuplars : dative after diadeyouery. 


28. amemo(nkev: in the technical sense of ‘writing poetry,’ 
‘has written, represented’: cf. 60D mpérepov ovdéy mumrore 
mojoas. The half-serious, half-playful appeal to Homer is 
characteristic: so in Theaet. 152 he traces back to Homer 
the doctrine mdyra pet: eimdv yap Qxéaydv tre Oedy yéveow 
kat pnrépa TnOdiv mavra elpnxey Exyova pons Te Kal Kwiocews. 
The quotation is from Od. xx. 17, and is appealed to for a 
similar purpose in Rep. 441B 7d Tod ‘Ourjpou pmaprupjce 76 
oTnOos O€ mryjfas KTr. evTavOa yap On capes ws Erepov érépy 
émimhyrrov metolnxey “Ounpos Td dvadoyiocdpevov tepl rod 
Bedrlovés Te Kal xetpovos TH doylaTws Oupmouvpery. 


35. 7 Ka0’ aGppovlay: observe the use of card, ‘than any- 
thing of the nature of harmony’: it is contemptuous: cf. an 
almost exact parallel in Hdt. 1. 121 é\@av dé éxet rarépa Te 
kal pnrépa evpnoes ov kara Mibpaddrny tre tov Bovkddov kal 
Ty yuvaika avrov, ‘of a very different kind from’: Chionides, 
ov Kard oe, ‘none of your sort’: Dem. 569. 16 mo\da Kayad” 
tds elow eipyaouévar, ov Kata Tas Medlov AnTrovpylas: cf. too 
108D yarerwrepdy por palverar 4 Kata Thy VavKov réxvnv: 
Ar. Frogs 500 e detdds 2oouat, cal Kara oé TO Aj’ exwr. 
We have the same xara in the use with comparatives followed 
by #—pelfw 4 xarad Sdxpva: xdra is literally ‘in the class of,’ 
‘on a level with.’ Wagner misses the point, translating ‘than 
in the manner of harmony.’ 


CHAPTER XLIV 


95 a-B, c. xliv. Having thus disposed of the theory of 
harmony, Socrates proceeds to deal with the objection of 
Kebes, which he first recapitulates. If the philosopher is to 
feel any reasonable confidence that his life in Hades will be 
the happier for his devotion to philosophy on earth, we must 
prove that the soul is absolutely indestructible. It is not 


E 
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enough that she is strong and godlike, nor that for ages before 
our birth she enjoyed an intelligent existence. This does not 
prove her immortality: the very incarnation in a human body 
may be the first symptom of her coming dissolution ; it matters 
not whether she undergo one or many such incarnations ; if we 
cannot show that she is actually imperishable, our hope of a 
future life is vanity. 

95 A 1. ra pev “Appovlas: some of the ancient commentators 
gave a mystic interpretation to a passage which is merely a 
pleasantry on the part of Socrates: Simmias, the champion 
of the dpwovla theory, and Kebes are both Thebans: ‘‘Appovia 
(the daughter of Aphrodite, and wife of Theban Cadmus) has 
been disposed of: we must now see what we can make of 
Cadmus’ (clearly nothing but the companion-theory of the 
second Theban, Kebes). 

2. red tus, os Zouxe, petplws yéyove, ‘has proved reason- 
ably gracious’: tXews (‘ propitius,’ ‘secundus’) is a word used 
of deities; so below thacéueOa. Mr. Archer-Hind quotes 
Shilleto as giving to tea the connotation of ‘bidding fare- 
well’: tda@, he says, is addressed to a deity in the same sense 
as xatpe to a mortal: cf. Cic. de natura deorwm i. § 124 
‘deinde, si maxime talis est deus, ut nulla gratia, nulla 
hominum caritate teneatur, valeat: quid enim dicam, “ propitius 
sit” ?’ Cf. Theocr. xv. 143, where the lady ends her song iat 
viv, PIN “Adwu, Kal és véwr’ evOuujoas: so too Apollonius 
Rhodius (iv. 1773) thus takes leave of his heroes tNar’ dpiorjwy - 
puaKdpwy yévos. So here iiea yéyove may include the idea of 
‘we have taken leave of.’ 

6. Savpactds pou eles ds Tapa Sdfav: cf. note on 664 
Umeppues ws. 

B12. kal rov tod Kadpov Adyov : Adyor put with Pavudforme, 
instead of being made subject of ré@a: this position gives it 
emphasis to contrast with 6 rfs ‘Apyovias Nébyos. 


14. Backavia: cf. Lat. ‘fascinum.’ The malice of the gods 
was supposed to be excited by over-proud speech: Soph. 
Ant. 128 Zeds yap weyadys ywoons xoumovs trepexalpe: cf. 
the common formula ody ects, civ Oe@ 5 eipicerar, used to 
avert this malice: in Rep. v. 4514 Socrates says mpocxw 
5 ’Adpdorecav (Nemesis), & DNatvxwv, xdpw of pé\\w déyew: 
so in Latin, Cat. Ixvi. 71 ‘pace tua fari hic liceat, Rhamnusia 
virgo,’ viz. Nemesis, the personification of this spirit of malice. 
The Latin ‘mala lingua’ represents the same idea: Virg. Eel. 
vii. 27— 

aut, si ultra placitum laudarit, bacchare frontem 
cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro. 
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The reproof in Socrates’ mouth is of course only playful: the 
Platonic Socrates maintains that no evil can come from God, 
and specially that he is incapable of ¢@dvos: Phaedr. 2474 
POdvos yap €w Belov xdpou torarat. 

16. éyyds iédvtes: a common phrase in Homer, so that 
‘Ounpix@s would seem to include both ideas, (i) in Homeric 
phrase: (ii) like Homer’s heroes, undauntedly: ‘let us come 
to clgse combat . .’ 

17. et Apa te déyers, ‘if there is anything after all in what 
you say.’ 

18. 7d Kebddatoy: the main point, summary, outline: ef. 
the verb cegadaodv, ‘to sum up,’ ‘touch the main points of.’ 


20. e diddcodos avap: ‘note that Plato once more carefully 
marks the proof of immortality as merely subordinate to this 
main thesis’ (Archer- Hind). 

22. év Udo Blow: sc. ev Blw pi drocddy. 

24, To 8& Grodatvey . . odStv Kohveav . . TavtTa Tatra 
pnviev: 70 drodaivey is taken up with rafra, subject of 
pnview : unview depends on kwdvew, ‘as to the proof that. . 
there is nothing, you say, to prevent this from indicating not 
immortality, but. .’ 


30. kal Be te Kal rpartev ToAAG dtra: ‘and had know- 
ledge and activity of various kinds.’ 


31. odSév tr paddAov Fv A0dvarov: we might possibly have 
expected éori, but #v is probably due to the influence of the 
preceding and succeeding %v, neither of which could be any- 

thing but 7: all three refer to past time, the time preceding 
birth and the time of birth. 

34. {oy: for this optative of reported speech without 8rc 
cf. note on émdecxvvo. 87H: here the only expressed word of 
speaking is ys (present), but it is in reality a historic present, 
going back to the moment when Kebes spoke—hence {yn is 
possible (€¢nc0a ére fn): so ylyvoro in 96B ex TovTwy dé 
ylyvowro pvnun kal d6&a. The same explanation may perhaps 
be given of ef ui) dvédyros ety, four lines below: but two other 
accounts of ety are possible: (a) due to mpoonker poBetcbat, 
which virtually equals a potential, poBotro ay elkérws: (8) it 
may be an example of the optative occasionally found in the 
subordinate clause of a perfectly general statement not re- 
ferring to any particular time, past, present, or future: cf. 
pa Soke? cou 6 larpds wpédcuos elvar @ igo; (Plato) 3 kal yap 
torepov 7d y’ €0 mpdocew, eel mUOoiro, Képdos eumodg (Soph. 
Tr. 98), 


Cc 


D 
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42. wodhdkis dvahapBdve: Plato, without committing the 
artistic error of saying directly that his next proof is the most 
important of all, draws attention to it by this careful state- 
ment of the argument which is to be refuted: the effect is 
enhanced by the opening words of the next chapter—ouxvoy 
xpovov emirxay Kal mpos éauTov Te oKEWdpevos. 

43, el ré tr Bote, mpoo Os 4 adéAys: this perfectly trans- 
parent phrase would require no note, were it not for the 
perverse ingenuity of Wagner in creating a difficulty: he takes 
mpocO7s and aédys as subj. after Bove, but in that constr. 
Bother is interrogative, and the subj. in the first person: 
here the subj. depend on iva. 


CHAPTER XLV 


95 B-97 B, c. xlv. This demands an investigation into the 
causes of generation and decay, on which subject Socrates 
proposes to relate his own experiences. In his youth he was 
strongly fascinated by the old physical philosophy ; he inquired 
whether heat and cold were the universal generative forces ; 
whether the blood were the source of intelligence, or fire, 
or air, or the brain. But finally he came to the conclusion 
that he had no aptitude for such speculations, and even lost 
his faith in the knowledge he before supposed himself to 
possess. Formerly he rested comfortably in the belief that » 
eating and drinking were the cause of growth; nor did he 
shrink from saying that one man was taller than another by 
the head, and that ten are more than eight because of the 
addition of two. But now he cannot satisfy himself that the 
mere juxtaposition of separate units is a sufficient cause for 
their being two; all the less because the same result is pro- 
duced by the precisely opposite process of division ; nor can 
he even tell why one is one; but he is forced to reject the 
physical method as affording no real explanation of anything. 


E 5. StampayparetoacGat: ‘to go thoroughly into’: cf. note 
on mpayuareta 63A: and 77D. 
96 A 6. Ta ye €ud wdOn, ‘my own experiences’: it is a point 


impossible to decide with certainty whether this is to be taken 
as historically true of Socrates (Grote, followed hy Prof. 
Geddes), or as the history of Plato’s mental development put 
dramatically in the mouth of Socrates (Archer-Hind, following 
Hermann): it is undoubtedly in favour of the former view 
that in the Clouds of Aristoph. (423 B.c.), Socrates is satirised 
mainly as a speculator in physical science. It may, of course, 
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as Mr. Archer-Hind suggests, be merely an ideal sketch of the 
history of the mind in the search for truth—‘ the development 
of philosophy to the theory of Ideas.’ 


8. mepl dv Aé€yers: in spite of inferior Mss. authority, this 
seems required by the sense—‘your statement,’ ‘your argu- 
ment’: mepi Gy dv Néyys would have to mean, ‘whatever you 
shall say’: the dy may be due to the previous dy dv déyw, and 
dy would bring along with it \éyys for Néyers. 


12. trepidavos: sc. codia. 


17. éredav 1d Oeppdv Kal 7d Puxpdv onmeddva tia AGB: B 
‘when hot and cold undergo a sort of fermentation,’ or ‘de- 
composition.’ This doctrine was attributed by ancient writers 
to various philosophers of the Ionic school— Anaximander, 
Anaxagoras, Archelaus. The line taken in the main by the 
Jonian philosophers was to explain the world as derived from 
some single element—Thales said the primary element was 
‘water,’ Anaximenes ‘air,’ and so on: Anaximander called his 
primary element 7d depov, of which pairs of opposites, such 
as 70 vypév and 76 Enpév, 7d Oepudy and 7d Wuxpdy, were primary 
determinations. The oyredwy spoken of would take place by 
the action of 7d Oepudy: cf. Ar. Meteorologica Iv. i. 379 a 16 
ons 8 éorl POopa ris év éxdorw vyp@ oikelas Kal Kata gpiow 
Bepudrynros im’ addorplas Oepudrnros: avth 6 éotly 7 Tod mept- 
éxovros: . . Kal (wa éyylyverar rots onmomévors dia 7d Thy 
amokekpymevnv Oepudryta pvotkhy odcav cvvictdvar Ta éxkpLOévTa, 
a process illustrated by the formation of worms in putrefying 
matter, maggots in cheese, etc. 


19. kal wérepov Td aipd éotiv G dpovotpev: cf. Empedocles 
315— 
aiuatos év meddyecou TeOpampévn audOpodrros, 
TH Te vonua pddiora KuKAloKeTal avOpurro.ow. 
alua yap avOpwros mepixapdldv éore vonua, 
referred to without name by Lucr. iii. 43, ‘et se scire animae 


naturam sanguinis esse,’ and probably too by Virg. Georg. il. 
484 ‘frigidus obstiterit circum praecordia sanguis.’ 


20, 4 6 dtp rd wip: the doctrines respectively of the 
Jonian philosophers Anaximenes and Heraclitus. 


21. 6 8 éyxépados: the origin of this doctrine is attributed 
by Diog. Laert. to the Pythagoreans, though with doubtful 
authority : it was held by the physician Hippocrates: otros 
(sc. 6 éyKépados) yap nuty éore Tay amd Tod Tepos yevomerwy 
épunvets, wv wryalywy rvyxdvn: Thy 5¢ gpdynow alte oO ahp 
mapéxera . . €s 6€ Thy otveow 0 éyKépards éoTw Oo diayyéhwv. 

O 
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23. & Totty 8& ylyvoiro: for yizvorro cf. notes on 87 D, 
95 D. 


24. AaBovons Td Hpepetv Kata ravTad: Geddes retains the 
Mss. xara Tatra, which he translates ‘accordingly,’ comparing 
otrws in 61D: xara tavrd would go with 7jpeuetv—‘ when it 
has acquired stability.’ The doctrine here alluded to as to 
the origin of émisrjun is probably ‘popular opinion,’ and not 
that of any special philosopher or sect. It differs toto caelo 
from the Platonic doctrine, which regards émorjun as funda- 
mentally different from 6déa, in that the latter deals with the 
shifting phenomena of sense (ywyvdueva), and so is itself shifting 
and unreliable, while the former deals with the immutable 
Ideas (ra dvra), and so is itself immutable. The difference is 
well brought out in the Meno (97 £): Kal yap ai dd&u ai ddnOets, 
bcov péev dy xpovoy mapauévwow, Kaov TO xXphua, Kal mavTa 
Tayaba épydfovrar: moddv dé xpdvov ovK eOéNovcL Tapapévey, 
GAG Sparerevovow ex THS Wux7s ToD dvOpwrrov, wore ob mod)doOU 
déval eiow, ws dv tis airas Sion airias Noywoum . . érerday dé 
deABcr, mpGrov méev émiorHuar ylyvovra, éreira pdvimor. Kal dud 
Tatra Oh Tymdrepov émiothun opOAs ddéys éorl, kal diapéper Secum 
éerioTnun opOjs dbEns. 


C 29. advijs clvar, os otStv Xpfipa: ‘the most stupid creature 
in the world’: lit. ‘stupid, as no (other) thing’: we havea 
very close parallel in 92 A kal viv éupévw ds ovdert Novy. 


33. amépafov: ‘unlearned’: cf. droyyywoxw—dréyrwoay 
70 mopeverOar: cf. Latin ‘ dediscere.’ . 


D_ 38. tats pv capt cdpkes mpooyévwvTat: an allusion has 
been seen here to the Anaxagorean doctrine of the duovomepy, 
or ‘homogeneous particles,’ bone being formed of small particles 
of bone, flesh of small particles of flesh, and so on: but in view 
of rayri dijAov it is perhaps best to take it as describing the 
ordinary man’s view of the subject: the process described by 
Socrates is ‘obviously’ the outward manifestation of the assimi- 
lation of food. jerpiws again (five lines below) points to the 
same conclusion : it is an appeal to ‘common-sense.’ 


46, tkavGs: ‘on adequate grounds’: cf. 928 ixavds cal 
6pbas amodédeyua. 
E 47. airy ty kehady: ‘simply by a head’: Prof. Geddes 
finds a reference to JZ. ili. 193 welfwy pev Kepadry ’Avyauduvovos. 
53. adppw eye etvar: depends on doxe?. 
55. 8s ye: Lat. ‘qui’ or ‘quippe qui’ with subjunctive. 


57. @ mpoceréOy: i.e. ‘the original ‘‘one” to which the 
second ‘‘one”’ was added.’ 
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62. attyn dpa airfa: an instance of the common attraction 97 A 
of the subject into the gender of the predicate, for roiro dpa 
airta av’rots éyévero. 


63.  EivoSos rod . . TeOfvar: ‘the combination formed by 
(or ‘‘consisting of”’) their juxtaposition,’ a similar genitive of 
definition to js Ndyor Sidouey Tod eivac 78D, and rip érwvuplay 
Thy Tod } €or 92D. 


64. odd€ ye as, édv tis . .: this ws anticipates, by a natural 
colloquial freedom of speech, the s following 7reiGec@a. 


73. Kata ToTOv Tov Tpdrov THs peOd8ou: ‘by this method B 
of investigation,’ viz. physical speculation. 


75. avrds eixy pipw: Prof. Geddes takes gvpw in the sense 
of pupdw, ‘to knead,’ quoting Ar. Av. 462 mporediparar Aéb-yos 
els jot, dy dtaydtrev od} Kwrver: but gdipw is to ‘mix up, 
‘confound,’ and e/k# confirms this, if confirmation was needed ; 
ef. 101 & dua ovk dy Pips. Socrates is surely here only speaking 
with his accustomed elpwveim: he had been forced to abandon 
the ‘infallible’ methods of the physicists, and resort to a ‘ wild 
jumble’ of his own. 


76. wpootlepat: ‘accept,’ ‘embrace’: the same meaning can 
be expressed by roi7é we ovdaun mpooierac—‘this does not 
attract me’ (literally—‘ to draw to one’s self’), 


CHAPTER XLVI 


97 B-98 B, c. xlvi. Afterwards Socrates hears a passage of 
Anaxagoras, wherein that philosopher declares that mind is 
the universal cause. His hopes are thereby raised to the 
highest pitch ; a system which takes mind for its principle 
cannot, he thinks, be otherwise than teleological. Anaxagoras 
will surely point out that mind must order all things for the 
best, and he will seek no other cause why each thing is as it 
is, but that it is best so. He will first inform us of the shape 
and position of the earth and then explain how that shape and 
position were the best; and similarly with all other natural 
phenomena, assigning as the cause the best for each and all. 
So he read the book with eager anticipation. 


1. ék BiBAlov reds: ‘but once hearing a man reading from 
a book, as he said, of Anaxagoras, which declared . .’: dvay- 
yvorkovros agrees with rivds (masc.), Aéyovros probably with 
Burov, though it may agree with tus. 


3. ds dpa vos éoriv 6 Siakocpdyv: cf. Anaxagoras’ own C 
words, quoted by Diog. Laertius—mdvra xpijyara fy opuod- 
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elra 6 vods é\Oav ara duexdounoe. Cf. Ar. Met. 1. iii. 984. 8 
(after speaking of the physical speculators) pera d€ rovrous Kal 
Tas Toavras apyas ws obx ikavGy odc&y yeryfoa tiv Tov bvTwY 
piow, radw wm’ adris Tis d\nOclas dvayKkafouevon Tiy éxomevny 
eCirncav apyjv. Tov yap ef Kal KadGs Ta pev exew Ta dE Yly- 
vesOa Trav dvTwv isws ore rip ore yhv or &No Tay ToLOUTwWY 
ovdey or’ elxds alriov elvar ovr’ éxelvovs olnOjva: ov’ ad Te 
avroudtw Kal TH TUXN ToooUToy émiTpéWar mpGyua Kadws elxer, 
voov dh Tis elrdw elvat, KdOamep év Tots fwos, kal ev TH Pioe 
roy airioy Tod Kécmou Kal Tis Tdkews mdons olov vi~wy épdyn Tap’ 
elk Néyovras Tods mpdoTeEpov. 


8. Kal &kacrov TiWévar TavTy Sry Av PéATiota eq: i.e. 
he imagined that Anaxagoras’ theory of vods would be what 
modern philosophy calls a ‘teleological’ explanation of the 
universe, indicating that the universe is designed by a supreme 
intelligence to attain to a perfect rédos, and that things are as 
they are because they fit in best with this design. 


D 15. meptavrod éxe(vov: ‘with regard to his particular object 
of inquiry,’ éxelvov referring to mepi éxdorov above, as epi avrov 
evpety does in the next line. 

21. kara voty éuavt@: ‘to my mind,’ with a playful refer- 
ence to the vods of Anaxagoras. This reminds us of the similar 
play on the phrase ‘ex animi mei sententia’ (meaning (a) ‘to 
the best of my knowledge,’ (b) ‘to my liking’) recorded by Cie. 
de Or, ii. 64. 270 ‘ridicule illud L. Nasica censori Catoni, 
cum ille, ‘‘ex tui animi sententia tu uxorem habes?” ‘‘non 
hercule,” inquit, ‘‘ex animi mei sententia.” 


23. wraretad éotw 4 orpoyyd\n: many of the Ionian 
speculators held that the earth was flat, e.g. Anaximenes and 
Thales, the latter maintaining that it floated like a piece of 
wood—oi dé ép’ Udaros KetoOar (pact Thy yhv): Todrov yap ap- 
xadrarov mapenpauev Tov Néyov, bv gdacw elev Oarfhy Tov 
Midjovoy, ws dua 7d mAwrhy elvar pévovcay domrep EVAov H Te 
Tovodrov €repov: the Pythagoreans, on the other hand, believed 
it to be spherical. 


E 26. dpewvov qv: not to be confused with duewov ety: it 
would be jv, not éort, in the O.R. : it signifies ‘has been from 
the beginning,’ ‘was in the beginning of things’: Wohlrab 
well compares the Arist. formula 7d rf fv elvac. 

27. émekdSuyyqoerGar: observe the force of ém:—‘go on to 
show.’ 

36. od yap dv mote abrév dunv: dv goes with éreveyxely 
(inf. of érevéyxou dy). 


packovtTa ye bd vod aitad KexoopfjoOar: for the con- 
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sistency of the Platonic system of ‘Ideas’ with the principle 
here enunciated cf. Introduction B ad finem. 


39. éxkdorw ofv adirdov dmodiSdvTa: ‘in assigning to each B 
phenomenon its cause and to the universe in general, I thought 
he would go on to explain what was best for each and what 
was the universal good.’ 


CHAPTER XLVII 


983-99 p, c. xlvii. Bitter was his disappointment when he 
found that Anaxagoras did not really use mind as a cause, but 
accounted for phenomena by the agency of merely physical 
forces. Exactly similar would be the conduct of one who, 
after saying that Socrates acted by intelligence, should main- 
tain that he sat there in prison because he had muscles and 
sinews and joints which enabled him to do so; instead of 
assigning the real cause, that he thought it right to submit to 
the judgment of the Athenian people. So far as his bones and 
muscles are concerned, he might have been at Megara by this 
time ; only he thought it his duty to remain. To call such 
things causes is folly ; although they may be termed instru- 
ments without which the cause would not produce its effect. 
But just this confusion of cause and instrument is made by 
those who suppose a vortex or some other physical force is what 
keeps the earth in the centre, instead of the true cause, that it 
is best for it to be there. About this supreme cause, the good, 
Socrates would gladly have learnt, could he have found a 
teacher: as it is he was obliged to content himself with the 
second best method. 


1. dd 8) Oavpacrfs éAm(Sos: Wagner translates this 
‘starting from great hope I was sailing along, when as I went 
on’ . .: this will not do: (i) dé is too familiar with éAridos, 
in such phrases as xataBdddecOar dm’ €drldos, to be used in 
this new sense of ‘starting from’: (ii) @xduqv pepduevos can 
hardly mean ‘I was sailing along’: it would have to mean 
‘I was off at top speed,’ which is not to the point: (ili) émecdy 
can hardly bear the sense of the Latin ‘cum subito.’ The 
meaning is quite different—‘from what high hopes was I 
plunged headlong when, on going on to read, I found’. . 


3. &vSpa: ‘a man who’: not the same as 7ov dydpa. 


4. [ovSé twas airlas érattidpevov]: this must surely be an 
interpolation, and an unintelligent one. If retained it must 
be translated ‘nor assigning any read causes’: but we cannot 
give to airla, at this stage of the argument, the meaning ‘real 
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causes,’ as later on (D) he gives the name of airla: to the ‘so- 
called causes’ of Anaxagoras—érépas Tro.avras airlas Néyot, pavas 
re kal dépas kal dxoas cal dAda pupla Tovadra airidsmevos. It is 
not till 994 that he says dA’ airia wév Ta roatra Kade Nay 
drorov. Again both twas, the most unemphatic of words, and 
the plural airias are against this translation: airlas twas 
érairimpevov is the very thing Plato might accuse Anaxagoras 
of doing. 

Cc 7. werov@évar: a common euphemism, especially in the 
orators, for awapravev. 


14. 8tavds: ‘joints,’ the same thing as dp0pa regarded from 
a different point of view, diapval as breaking the continuity of 
the limbs, &p8pa as knitting the parts of the limb together. 


Xoepls ar d&AAfdov: this use of the preposition is notable ; 
it is practically ‘adjectival,’ taking the place of a participle— 
xwplfovra am’ addjrwv. 

D 15. ra 8 vedpa: in the regular Platonic sense of ‘muscles,’ 
‘sinews,’ not ‘nerves.’ 


17. 8 cvvéxee aita: aird is best perhaps taken to embrace 
vedpa, dora and odpxes. 


aiwpovpéevov ovv tdv édctéwv: this, instead of gen. 
absolute, might have been éc7@ as the object of xad@vra Kal 
ouwrelvovTa: cf. 77H ws Sedidtwr, pn, & XHKpares, meipO 
dvatretOew (note). 


99A 30. vy tov Kiva: cf. Apol. 22.4, Rep. ili. 399", Gorg. 482 B, 
where it takes the fuller form pa ~dv kiva tov Aiyurrlwy ded. 
Prof. Geddes in his note on this familiar Socratic oath combats 
the view, held for example by the Christian Fathers, that it 
expressed Socrates’ contempt for the popular religion of the 
Greeks (cf. Tertullian, ‘taceo de philosophis, Socrate contentus, 
qui in contumeliam deorum quercum et hircum et canem 
dejerabat’). The form of it found in Gorgias loc. cit. suggests 
that it was derived from an Egyptian source: the Egyptian 
god Anubis was represented with the head of a dog. In the 
scholiast on Ar. Sirds 521 we have recorded the decree of the 
Cretan Rhadamanthys, evidently from an Egyptian souree— 
Aéyerar (‘PadduavOus) rp&rov ovddva ev Spkous roretcbar kara 
Tov Oedv, aXN buvivar KedNedoar xAva Kal Kiva Kal Kpidv Kal Td 
duoa. We may attribute the Socratic oath, then, rather to 
true reverence than to any contempt of the gods of Greece. 


33, el pr) Sikatdtepov Gpnv: the pros and cons of escape 
from prison are the subject of the Crito. 


B41. kal ratra vo mpdttwv; Mss. have rpdrrw, which would 
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mean ‘to say that it is because of these things that I do what 
Ido, and at the same time that I do it by intelligence.” But 
there are several objections to this: (i) ‘at the same time’ in 
the translation is not in the Greek, though vital to the mean- 
ing: (ii) rafra is odd, in a different sense from 6a radra: (iii) 
why is mpdrrw substituted for rod, if ratra is its direct 
object ? (iv) most fatal of all, é\\d must introduce a verb 
contrasting with the dast preceding principal verb, and this 
condition is violated by mpdérrw coming between. All these 
objections are done away with by Heindorf’s neat emendation 
apaTrrwyv—‘and that too though I act by intelligence’: (i) the 
idiomatic cal rafra supplies the necessary ‘at the same time’: 
(ii) kat rafra. is the familiar idiom, so that radra creates no 
difficulty : (iii) rpdrrwy is used because no object is expressed : 
(iv) 6a radra woud becomes the principal clause immediately 
preceding a)\d. 
43. pabupla rod Adyou: ‘a slip-shod way of speaking.’ 


7d yap p17) Siehéo bar oldy 7 elvat: much better taken as 
an anacoluthon than as the indignant exclamatory infinitive. 
The 7d uA clause becomes lost in the relative clause 6 67 jou 
gatvovrat, and the verbal phrase (e.g. e’yOés éort), so easily 
supplied, is not expressed. 

47. nrdaddvtes: ‘groping blindly’: cf. xepol Pnr\addwv 
Hom. Od. ix. 416 of the blinded Cyclops, and the familiar ed 
Ymradjoeav atroy (tov Oedv) kal etipoey (Acts xvii. 27) of the 
heathen ‘ groping after God’: 8, in 6 6% uot, is perhaps best taken 
with rpocayopevover.: Wad. used absolutely, 


48. ddAotpiw dvdpari: ‘a name that does not belong to it.’ 


49. 6 pév tis Slvqy epiriOels: this explanation was given 
by Empedocles: cf. Arist. de caelo 11. xiii. 295 a 16 of 6” do7ep 
’Hurredox\s Thy TOO ovpavod popay Kikhw mepibéovoay kal Oarrov 
pepomévny Thy THs yas popay Kkwrvew, kaOdrep 7d &y Tols KudHois 
tdwp (as water stays in a cup which is whirled round rapidly). 
This ‘vortex’ theory was so familiar a one that Ar. (Clouds 
379) represents Atvos as the new god in place of Zeus: speaking 
of the clouds, he says :— 

Srpew. 6 8 dvaykdfwy éorl rls atrds, ox 6 Zev’s, wore 

péper Oa ; 

Dwxp. Hor’, adr’ alb€pios divos. Xrpey. Awos; rouri p’ 

éeAHOEL, 
6 Zeds ov &v, adn’ dvr’ adbrod Aivos vuvl Bacihevwv. 


There is some doubt about the construction of td Too 
ovpavod; most of the editors take it with divny (Stallb., 
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Wohlrab, Wagner), comparing 1108 b76 onmeddvos Kal duns 
ind ray dedpo Evveppunkérwv (where vy. note): there is no 
difficulty in tré with the verbal noun, but two points are 
decidedly in favour of taking v7é with wévew: (i) divny . . vrd 
Tod o'pavod would mean ‘a revolving of the earth caused by the 
heavens,’ whereas the divn is ‘the revolution of the heavens’ 
(cf. quotation from Aristotle and use of the word zepiriéeis) : 
(ii) if bd Tod otpavod is taken with divyy it leaves mévew very 
abrupt: we should at least expect the idiomatic ofrw with it 
otra 6h uévew roe? tiv yhv. pévew is virtually a passive—‘is 
kept in its place by,’ cf. dé with rirrev, doavety, and the 
like. 


51. 6 8 domep kapSdrw: lit. ‘others again set the air 
beneath it as a support, as though it were a flat kneading- 
trough’: cf. Arist. lc. ’Avagimévns 5€ Kal ’Avagaydpas Kal 
Anpoxpitos Td wdTOs atrioy eval mac Tod pévery avTHv: od yap 
Téuvew, GAN éerumwparifer tov dépa tov Kdrwhey (‘lies like a 
lid on the air beneath it’). Aristophanes exercises his wit.on 
kdpdoros (Clouds 670 sqq.) as he had already done on dty: 
being feminine, Socrates says, it should be called kapéérn. 


53, thy 8 tod ws oldy Te: Tod of course goes with KelcOar— 
lit. ‘the faculty of being disposed in the best possible manner 
in which they could be placed.’ 


C 55. Sapovlay ioxdv éxew: the subject of éxew is presum- 
ably not ravrqv, but avrd of the previous clause. 


56. "Arhayra: as Atlas bears the weight of the physical 
universe on his shoulders, so we want to find an Efficient Cause 
capable of supporting the burden of the universe: rovrou is 
probably not neuter for ra’rns THs Ouvduews, but masculine with 
reference to Atlas: ‘an Atlas stronger and more divine than 
the true Atlas.’ 


58. 1d ayabdy Kal Séov; ‘the good and binding,’ a play on 
the double sense of déov, ‘right’ and ‘binding’: ef. Oratylus 
418m dyabot yap idéa ofca Td déov daiverat Secuds elvar Kal 
Kaduna gopds. Mr. Archer-Hind points the bearing of this 
criticism : ‘ All this critique of Anaxagoras is a propaedeutic to 
the Ideal theory. The main fault of Anaxagoras is that ‘the 
good’ is not the ultimate cause in his system. Plato supplies 
his defects (in the Republic first, and still more in the later 
dialogues) (i) by making 76 dya6év the principle of all existence, 
so that each thing really exists in proportion as it is perfect ; 
(ii) in that vods, instead of being a merely external motive 
power, is actually the universe: causation is ultimately 
identity.’ 
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63. Tov Sevrepov tAOdy: this common proverb istaken from D 
the seafaring life so familiar to the Athenian: cf. Eustathius 
devTepos mods héyerat bre dmoruxdy Tis ovplov KumaLs TAEY: SO 
Phileb. 190 kadov pev 7d EVuravta yryvdoxew TH cHpporr, dev- 
Tepos 5 elvat mods doxed wh NavOdvew ad’rov airéy: Arist. Nic. 
Eth. 11. ix. 4 ézrel ofy Tod wécou tuxev dxpws yaderby, kata Tov 
devTepov, pacl, moby Ta EAdxXLoTA AnTTéov Tay KaKGv. 


« CHAPTER XLVIII 


99 p-100 A, c. xlviii. Since then, continues Socrates, I have 
been forced to abandon the investigation of physical phenomena, 
and fearing lest, as those who rashly take observations by 
gazing on the sun himself, instead of his reflection in the water, 
are bereft of their bodily vision, my soul should be blinded by 
gazing directly at phenomena, I bethought me of contemplating 
their images, by which I mean definitions or concepts. And 
yet to call these definitions images is perhaps somewhat mis- 
leading: for he that investigates definitions certainly does not 
contemplate an ‘image’ more than he who observes sensible 
objects. Anyhow this was the course I took: assuming the 
best definition I could form, I regard whatever agrees with 
that as true, and whatever does not I reject as false. I will 
presently explain my method more clearly. 

2. ére8} Grevpykn Ta dvTa ckoTav: few passages in 
ancient literature have caused so great diversity of interpreta- 
tion as this: to state and discuss at length all the interpretations 
would be beyond the scope of this book. The crucial point is ra 
évra : is this (i) ‘realities,’ ra ws d\nO&s dvra, or (ii) ‘ things,’ 
‘the physical world’? I think the latter: if it had been meant 
in the former sense, would it not have been expressed more 
distinctly (e.g. aira ra bvra)? cf. 97 D rijs alrias wept Tay dvTwr, 
where ra évra is clearly ‘the physical world.’ These dvra then 
correspond to the #A\uos éxNelrwy, and it is here that the diffi- 
culty arises. Mr. Archer-Hind contends (and quite correctly) 
that elsewhere (e.g. Rep. 516) ‘ the Ideas’ are represented under 
the figure of the sun as seen with the naked eye, and as dazzling 
the intelligence that has not been led up by degrees to con- 
template them: from which he argues that Plato could not 
possibly compare ‘the phenomena of sense’ to the sun, and the 
Aéyor, or ‘conceptions,’ to a reflection of the sun in water. 
This, I think, is to argue too much, and my own impression, 
from reading and re-reading this very difficult chapter, is that 
we are to find in it an example of the Socratic elpwreia: ‘I 
failed,’ says Socrates, in effect, ‘to arrive at a satisfactory airla 
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by the method of physical investigation, even the vos theory 
of Anaxagoras, from which I hoped so much, proving a broken 
reed: but perhaps the light was too strong for my eyes: I 
determined to see if I could not study phenomena through some 
sort of “reflection” or ‘“‘image.”’” 

This enables us to give a natural rendering to B\érwy mpds Ta 
mpdyuara Tors Spact, which positively must be taken of ‘looking 
at physical phenomena with the eyes.’ In an article in the 
Classical Review (vol. xv. p. 249), Mr. R. K. Gaye, arguing for 
the interpretation of 7a évra as ‘realities,’ ‘Ideas,’ lays great 
stress on Ta mpdyyuara, to which he gives the same meaning: 
‘the Ideas,’ he says, ‘ have already in this dialogue been referred 
to as Ta mpdyyata: atrh TH Wuxn Oearéov aira Ta mpdyuara 
(66D), where no stress need be laid on aird, which merely 
correlates with arn immediately preceding.’ Strange language 
indeed for a Platonist! Surely aird is the very last word to be 
disregarded in such a discussion: an impartial reading of the 
phrase atra ra mpdyyara in its context suggests that the phrase 
itself indicates that 7&4 mpd-yuara without aird would simply 
mean ‘things,’ i.e. ‘phenomena.’ Mr. Gaye further says: ‘I 
do not know of any passage in which rpdyyara is used definitely 
of particulars.’ Here are two very clear cases: 98B 7@ ev 
v@ ovdev xpwmevov els TO Siakocpelv Ta mpdyuara: does Mr. Gaye 
translate this, ‘making no use of vods in the arrangement of 
the Ideas’? Still clearer is 103B rére pev yap édéyero ex Tod 
évaytiov mpdyuaros Td évavtlov mpaypua ylyvecOar, vodv dé bre avro 
7d évaytioy éavT@ évaytlov ovK dv tore yévarTo. 

Further, this interpretation seems to me to give a natural 
point to tows pév ody @ eikdfw. . obx éorxev. Socrates has called 
the Adyou an efxwy : an elkdv of what? Those who take 7a évra 
to mean ‘ the Ideas’ say ‘an elxwy of the Ideas’: but, if so, why 
does he immediately tone down his metaphor, and say ‘I am far 
from allowing that the \éyo are more of an efxwy than Ta épya.’ 
According to Mr. Archer-Hind’s interpretation, he has said 
nothing that could possibly suggest such an idea. If, on the 
other hand, we take ra dvra as ‘physical phenomena,’ then by 
calling A\éyo an eixdv Tov dvrwv, Socrates does seem distinctly 
to suggest that the Ndyor have less reality than the phenomena, 
and so naturally he proceeds immediately to correct that im- 
pression by saying that we are not to press the word eixav too 
closely—icws pev ody @ eixdtw tpbrov Twa ovK Eouxev. 

Finally Mr. Archer-Hind lays great stress on devrepos mods 
(v. note on 99D): he says it implies that the mpros mobs, 
with which it contrasts, must be a ‘superior method’: that 
Socrates could not call ‘physical investigation,’ ‘the examina- 
tion of phenomena,’ his mp&ros mois, and the Adyou a devrepos 
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mhods : consequently the mp&ros mods must be the ‘Ideal 
theory,’ especially the discovery of 7d dya@dv kal déov. But is 
not devrepos wioi’s just the sort of thing we might expect of 
Socrates in ‘irony’? ef. the closing words of ch. xly. Add Tw’ 
Gov rpérov avrés eix} d’ipw. Socrates’ ‘second best’ turns out 
_ to be not so bad in the end: what is it, after all, as developed 
in the succeeding chapters, but the ‘theory of Ideas,’ that a 
thing is what it is by virtue of its indwelling Idea? It is this 
on which his final proof of the soul’s immortality rests, and his 
audience are satisfied with it: can we believe that Plato 
seriously meant to call this method of proof a ‘second-best,’ 
something short of the ideal at which Socrates had once 
aimed ? 

[While my MS. was in the printers’ hands, two articles by 
Mr. W. J. Goodrich have appeared in the Classical Review, 
vol. xvii. p. 384, and vol. xviii. p. 5, criticizing Mr. Gaye’s 
article in the same spirit as my note, and adopting the same 
view of 7a dvTa ckomGy. H. 

11. eis robs Adyous: the Socratic Aéyo. are very much what 
we mean by ‘definitions,’ or more closely still ‘concepts’: ef. 
Introd. B. 


13. @ eikdtw: sc. ro'Ty @ elkdfw adrd. 
14. od . . wavv: ‘I am far from allowing.’ 


15. év eixdot: Socrates has called the Adyou an elkwy of Ta 
évra, ‘phenomena’ (cf. note on émecd) darepyjxn): he now 
guards against a misconception, viz. that of imagining that the 
Néyou are less real than ‘phenomena’: phenomena themselves 
are, according to the Platonic doctrine, efxéves of the Ideas. 


16. éy rots épyoug: the word épyov is chosen, not to suggest 
that phenomena are the ‘effects’ of the Ideas, but because 
épyov is a natural contrast to Ndyos. 


&X odv 84: much the same as the commoner 6 ovy : 
‘well, however that may be.’ 


CHAPTER XLIX 


100 B-102 A, c. xlix. My method is nothing new, he pro- 
ceeds: it starts from the Ideal theory which is familiar to us ; 
and by means of this theory I hope to prove the soul’s immor- 
tality. Starting from the assumption that there are Ideas of 
beautiful, and just, and great, etc., I simply affirm that all 
particulars possessing these qualities possess them through the 
Idea, whether by participation, presence, or communion, or 
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however you may define the connection. All other causes are 
beyond my comprehension ; I cling simply to my safe reply, 
that the Idea of the beautiful is the cause of beauty. If you 
accept this, you will never consent to say that one man is 
greater or less than another by a head, but by greatness or 
smallness ; nor that ten are more than eight by two, but by 
multitude. Similarly when one is added to one, or divided, 
the cause why the two are two is not addition or division, but 
the Idea of duality ; all other causes you would leave to wiser 
heads than yours. Again if you were forced to give an account 
of your hypothesis, you would proceed to a higher generalisa- 
tion, and again to another ; ascending till you reached one that 
was adequate : and you would beware of falling into the con- 
fusions of thought, of which sham philosophers are guilty. 
Here Echecrates interrupts to express his admiration of 
Socrates’ clear exposition. 

The upshot of this chapter is that universals alone can be 
known. For the present, however, these universals are in the 
form of Néyou or brodéces, Which are not objects of vods proper. 
When dialectic is made perfect, Néyo will be exchanged for 
idéar, brobéces for dpyat. 


B 2. Kal év To mapeAnAvOdtTt Adyw : cf. e.g. opening words of 
ch, xxii. 76D. 


4, epxopar. . émtxeipav: the ptep. is more usually future, 
but éwvxerp@ has the force of a future itself, so that the present 
ptep. is more logical: cf. the common phrase rep qa épav, ‘as 
I was going to say’: for the verb of ‘going,’ to express a 
future, cf. besides the English idiom, the Latin future infini- 
tive passive ‘datum iri.’ 


11. thy airlay . . as a0dvatov 7 vx: observe how the 
Greek word airia covers both ‘cause’ and ‘explanation.’ 


C13. ovdk dv hOdvors mepatver: lit. ‘you cannot be too quick 
in proceeding,’ i.e. ‘pray proceed right away’: ef. Eur. J. 7. 
245 xépviBas 6€ Kal Kardpyuwara | ovk av Pbdvas dy edrperh 
TOLOUMEY ]. 

16. o¥8t SV &v GAN: a more emphatic form of 6v’ obdéy &Xo. 

D_ 22. 7 xpGpa edavOés dxov: the ptep. explains dv 8 7, ‘viz. 
because it has. .’: cf. 102D Néyw Sé roid’ evexa, Bouvddpuevos 
Od&at col Grrep Euol. 

26. amdds kal aréxvos kal lows edfOws: ‘simply, artlessly, 
it may be foolishly’: dréxyvws is to be distinguished from 
arexv&s (=omnino). 


29. elre Sarg B87 Kal Srws mpooyevopévov: by a natural 
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Greek idiom the third alternative of the series, elre mapovola 
eire kowwvia eire . ., is expressed by a different construction 
from the first two: Plato is saying that what makes a beauti- 
ful thing beautiful is the relation in which it stands to the 
“Idea of beauty’: he does not wish to specify precisely what 
that relation is: it may be zapoucia, or cowwvia, or a relation 
of some other sort. The mss. have rpocyevouéry, a ptep. which 
cannot apply to wapoveia or cowwvia: it is not mapovola or 
kowwvla which ‘stands in a certain connection’ with the 
object, but airé 76 xadév, and our ptcp. describing the relation 
must agree with éxelvov ro? xkadov: Ueberweg’s emendation, 
mpooyevouévov, is almost certainly right. Mr. Archer-Hind 
adopts this, though he quotes in support of the suggestion to 
omit the ptcp.- altogether Plato Laws 899 B Oeovs atrds eivar 
djoouev, elre €v chuacw évodca, fea bvTa, Koomotct mdvTa 
ovpavdy, elre Sry Te Kal dws: but it is one thing to use dry Kal 
8rws absolutely as parallel to a ptep., quite another thing to 
use it as parallel to a noun like rapovoia or xowwvia. Other 
editors propose mpocayopevouevn (but the ‘name’ is not the 
point ; it is rather the ‘mode of relation’) ; Wohlrab, to keep 
Tpooyevouervn, reads 7 éxelvov Tod Kadov pébekis ere mapovola etre 
kowwvig elre bry 5h kal brws mpocyevouévy, thus losing a very 
pretty idiom, and making mpocyevouévyn refer to péOeks, to 
which it applies no better than to rapovola or kowwvla. 


30. od yap ért TotTo Sucxvplfopar: é7. is to be noticed : its 
use is ‘ logical,’ not ‘temporal’: ‘for Ido not go on to insist 
on that point.’ 


54. Td opikpe Tit péyav Tia elvar: at first sight this looks 
like a verbal quibble on the two uses of the dative in 77 
kepadn, (i) modal, (ii) causal ; in reality Plato is clearing up a 
logical difficulty: he points out by a ‘reductio ad absurdum’ 
the danger of assigning as the cause of a thing some outward 
appearance rather than the possession of a quality or property. 


67. Tis i8las otelas Exdorov od dy peraayy : Exdorov is the 
possessive genitive after ovcias—‘the particular essence of eaeh 
quality of which it participates’: éxdéorov corresponds e.g. to 
duddos in 7 ovola Tis duddos. 


73. kopapelas: ‘refinements,’ ‘subtleties’: xowpds in the 
contemptuous sense is commonly applied to the sophists and 
their kind: ef. Eur. Suppl. 426 coupes y’ 6 kfipvé kal mapepydrys 
Néywv : Rhes. 625 rtplBwv yap ef ra xouwd: cf. Crat. 429D 
Kouworepos 6 Néyos 4) Kar’ éué: Laches 197 D mpérer copioty TH 
roatra KouwWevecOar: Hur. Antipe dddows Ta Koupa tadr’ adels 
coplopara. 
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D 76. Thy éavtot oxidv: an obvious figure of speech to express 
“excessive caution’ or ‘timidity,’ common to many languages : 
for 7d Neyduevoy cf. note on 66 C. 


77. éxelvov rod dedadots tis troWécews: ‘clinging to the 
safety of your hypothesis’: the hypothesis is the same as the 
Aéyos, a ‘concept’ or ‘definition’ (e.g. ‘beauty ’) arrived at by 
observation and generalisation from particulars (cf. Intr. B § 2): 
or perhaps, to speak with more accuracy, the hypothesis is the 
‘assumption of the truth of the Adyos.’ 


78. [et 8é tis airijs tis tmoérews Exorro]: obviously éyorro 
is wrong, occurring in the unusual sense of ‘ attack’ immediately 
after being used in its regular meaning of ‘cling to’: Madvig 
proposed éfocro, which would meet this objection. But there are 
other grave objections to the whole passage: (i) ef dé ms . . 
épo:ro is merely a clumsy repetition of the next clause éredy 
dé éxelyns abrijs déor oe diddvar Nbyov, where the wording éxeivys 
al’THs appears to me to imply a contrast with the clause 
immediately preceding, i.e. with ‘deductions from the hypo- 
thesis.’ (li) e cor adAnjrois cuudwret 7) Stadwve? does not 
correspond to the Platonic method: the hypothesis (v. previous 
note) is arrived at by generalisation from particulars: once it 
is formed, particulars are to be judged by reference to it, and 
not by comparison with each other. (iii) Mr. Archer-Hind 
suggests that dpundévra should be wpunuéva. (iv) éws av. . 
oxéwao is not Greek: why éws dy? (cf. below ews émi re ikavov 
€\Oors in an exactly parallel clause): L. and 8. quote in support 
of €ws dy with opt. Soph. Trach. 687 ews av dprlxpiorov 
apuocauut mov, which I find Jebb alters to éws vw; of course 

¢< this point is not conclusive evidence against the genuineness 
: of the whole sentence, as ws dv might be a ‘pictorial repetition’ 
of éwns dv. 


83. aratitws dv SiSolns: just as we treated particulars, 
reducing them to a Adyos by a process of generalisation, so we 
now treat our hypothesis: we bring it under some higher genus, 
some higher generalisation. 


84. iiris tév dvwlev: for the meaning of dvwhev, ‘more 
general,’ ‘more universal,’ cf. Ar. Post. Anal. I. xx. 82a 23 
Néyw O€ dvw wev Tip émi 7d Kaddov, KdTw 5é Tiv éml 7d KaTa 
bépos. 

85. ws éwf ti tkavdv eXOous: there is no need to find here 
an allusion to the final iééa rod dyaod (called in Rep. dpxh 
dvumd0eros): it only means ‘a generalisation which satisfies the 
man who impugns your first hypothesis’: ‘satisfactory.’ 


dpa 8 odk dy hipois: Mss. have pvpo.o: if passive, it 
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does not give the sense required, and the middle verb (as some 
editors explain it) has no authority: we want an equivalent 
of ouod rdvra kux@yres in the next clause. Is dua to be taken 
closely with ¢gvpos? i.e. ‘You would not confuse, by discussing 
together’: I am inclined to think so, for éua dé, in its usual 
sense of ‘and at the same time,’ is out of place : Socrates is not 
pointing out a ‘further advantage’ of this process, as that dua 
6é would imply. 

Observe the force of this precaution—in discussion you must 
keep quite distinct, (i) discussion of deductions from a hypo- 
thesis, (ii) discussion of the validity of the hypothesis itself: 
your opponent must either allow your hypothesis (i.e. allow 
you to assume its truth), or impugn it: in the latter case you 
must try to establish your hypothesis by continually higher 
generalisation, till you reach one that satisfies him (€ws émi tu 
ixavdv €\Oas). 


91. Spas Sivacbar: a somewhat illogical repetition of the 
idea of ixavol, due to duws: ‘they are quite equal to. . and 
still being able to satisfy themselves.’ 


95. vi) Ala, & PalSwy, eikdrws ye: the adverb goes with 
@épn: ‘I am not surprised they assented.’ This is the last 
dramatic interruption of the argument for immortality, and 
marks that the climax is approaching: our final proof is to 
rest on the ‘hypothesis’ just enunciated, that there are such 
things as aird 7d Kahév, aird 7d icoy and the like, and that 
it is by participation in these essences that things possess the 
qualities which they do possess: from this Socr. goes on to 
deduce his final and convincing proof that Yuy7 is immortal 
(ef. opening words of ch. 1.). 


CHAPTER L 


102 A-103 a, c. 1. Assuming then that Ideas exist corre- 
sponding to the hypotheses, and that by participation in them 
particulars possess their attributes, Socrates proceeds thus. 
‘When we say Simmias is bigger than Socrates and less than 
Phaedo, we are speaking loosely: in reality Simmias partakes 
of the Ideas of great and small; and it is greatness in him 
which is bigger than smallness in Socrates, and smallness in 
him that is less than greatness in Phaedo. For it has nothing 
to do with the personality of Simmias, Socrates and Phaedo, as 
such, that one is greater or less than another. We observe 
then that (1) two opposite Ideas can coexist in the same subject, 
although (2) such opposite Ideas cannot combine with each 
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other, either (3) as they exist absolutely in nature, or (4) as 
they are manifested in concrete particulars. And this in- 
capacity of one opposite Idea to take upon it the nature of the 
other is true of all pairs of opposite Ideas as well as great and 
small. 

Setting aside the metaphysical objections to the doctrine of 
Ideas of relation, which we have here in its most pronounced 
form, it conveniently serves Plato’s purpose to show that in 
particulars contradictory Ideas may coexist. In 103 D we pass 
on to the next stage. We are here dealing with the participa- 
tion by particulars in Ideas which are not essential to their 
nature. Greatness and smallness are not essential to a man as 
heat is essential to fire and cold to snow. With this chapter 
it is well to contrast Parmenides 150 4 foll. (Archer-Hind.) 


B 3. TadXa: i.e. the phenontena of the world. 


10. dAAd yap: ‘however,’ introduces a modification or 
qualification of what has preceded. The point of this ex- 
ceedingly difficult chapter does not seem to me to have been 
brought out very clearly by any of the editors: the critical 
words seem to me to be od yap mov meguxévat Lipplav 
imepéxery ToUTH TH Lipulay elvar, d\AaG THO meyéber 6 TUyxXdveEL 
éywv. Greatness or smallness is not part of the essential 
character, part of the Adyos we might say, of Simmias: it is 
an ‘accidental’ predicate (ruyxdvec €xwv) applied in relation 
to some other individual: he can part with it, and yet retain 
his identity (cf. BE domep éyw deEduevos kal Urouelvas Tiy opKp- 
TnTa Kal ére dy bomep eiul, obros 5 ards outkpds elur): the Idea 
of ‘greatness’ in him brexxwpe? on the approach of the Idea of 
smallness. Cf. Parmenides 1298 ei wey yap abta ra Buord Tus 
amépawev dvouoa yryvoueva i} Ta avdmora Sworn, Tépas dy, olwat, 
iw: ef 0€ Ta ToUTwy meréxXovTAa auporépuy dudbtepa drodaiver 
metovOdsTa, ovdév Euovye drorov Soke? evar. 

12. otrw Kal rd GAnOs Exe: 7d adds is of course the 
subject of éxew, the constr. of 7d rdv Diuplay brepéxew being 
allowed to lapse: trans. ‘as to Simmias exceeding Soer., do 
you admit that the truth is not exactly as expressed in the 
words ?’ 

D 23. Tod pév TH peyOer tmepéxey Thy cpikpdtyta tréxov : 
the mss. for tréxywy read brepéxwv, which would have to govern 
Thy cuckpornra : ‘surpassing the smallness of the one (Socr.) by 
surpassing it in greatness, and lending to the other (Phaedo) 
by comparison a greatness exceeding his own shortness’: this 
gives a very awkward and obscure sense, and involves the use 
of bmepéxew with gen. and accus. in the two clauses: Madvig’s 
conj. Uréxwy is almost certainly right (U7epéxwy being due “to 
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frequent recurrence of this word in the sentence): ‘submitting 
his smallness to the greatness of the one (Phaedo) to be 
surpassed by it (epexegetic infinitive), and to the other (Socr.) 
presenting his own greatness, surpassing that other’s smallness.’ 
Here the phraseology is rather elaborate than obscure: Socrates 
laughingly apologises for it in the next words. 


26. Evyypadikds épetvy: there can be little doubt that the 
Evyypagy meant is ‘a bond,’ ‘a legal document’: ‘it looks as 
if I were going to speak in the style of an indenture.’ 


29. ob pdvov aird Td péyeos: not merely the Idea in the 
abstract, but also the ‘Idea’ as informing the particular, is 
incapable of admitting its opposite: this point is of vital 
importance when we come to the application of it to the case 
of Yux7. 

37. domep éyd SeEdpuevos: the sentence is best printed with 
only a comma after daep fv (Mr. Archer-Hind seems to take 
it in this way, though he prints a full stop): trans. ‘in the 
way that I accept and submit to smallness and, still remaining 
the man I am, without losing my identity am small’: it 
illustrates the process just described as impossible for ro év 
Huw méyeOos, viz. elvac Erepov 7) brep Hv: ‘7d ev nuty wéyeOos 
cannot be cpxpdv (€repov 7) drrep Fv) as I can.’ 

45. vy toitTa TO Tabhpate: sc. éy TH Mpoorevar atT@ 7d 
évayttov. 


CHAPTER LI 


103 a-c, c. li. One of the company suggests that this 
doctrine is inconsistent with our former theory of generation 
from opposites (700 foll.). Socrates replies that then we were 
speaking of particulars possessing the attributes of such 
opposites, but now we deal with the absolute opposites them- 
selves. The former can pass from one to the other of two 
opposite conditions ; but the opposite itself can never put on 
the nature of its opposite. 


3. év Tots mpdcOev Adyous : sc. 70 E sqq. 
6. dtexvGs arn: ‘precisely this’: atirn is of course 
predicate, and is explained by éx rév évayTiwy. 


9. mapaBadoy thy kebadyv: ‘bending his head,’ to catch 
the remark, which may have been made in a low tone from 
diffidence. 


E 


103 A 


13. ék tod évayrlov mpdypatos: mpayua is here the ‘con- B 


erete particular’ as contrasted with atrd 1d evayriov, ‘the 
Je 
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abstract Idea’: this is the point that Socrates has been making 
in the previous chapter, that Socrates is not bigger or smaller 
by virtue of being Socrates, ie. that bigness and smallness 
are not part of the definition, or Adyos, of Socrates, and so 
there is nothing to prevent Socrates from becoming ‘bigger’ 
or ‘smaller’ without losing his identity: hot water can become 
cold water, because ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ are not essential properties 
of water. 

19. dv évévrwv: not genitive absolute: &yv depends on 
émwvupiav. 


21. yéverwy G\AAAov: the verbal noun of ylyvecGar ddAnda, 
‘submit to becoming each the other.’ 


24. érdpatev: v. note on 86E 76 cé af Oparrov. 


C 25. od at, hy, obtws Exw: ‘no, said he, not this time’: 
he had seen objections to various points earlier on, e.g. 61D 
and 87 A sqq., but with this particular difficulty he is not in 
sympathy. 


Fast CHAPTER LII 


103 c-1040, ¢. lii, The mutually exclusive opposites, hot 
and cold, are not identical with fire and snow; yet we see 
that fire will not admit cold, nor snow heat. Whence we infer 
that there may be an Idea which is not one of a pair of 
opposites, but which may exclude one of such opposites. . 
For instance, the Idea of odd is opposite to that of even, and 
exclusive of it. Also the Idea of three, though not opposite 
to even, excludes it, because the Idea of three necessarily 
carries with it the Idea of odd. Similarly the Idea of even 
aud the Idea of two exclude the Idea of odd. Thus it appears 
that there are (1) opposite Ideas which are mutually exclusive, 
(2) other Ideas, not identical with any such opposite but 
necessarily partaking of it, which, equally with that opposite, 
exclude the other opposite. 


3. Gp Smep xidva Kal wip; ‘are they the same things as 
snow and fire?’ We are approaching a fresh stage of the 
argument: ch. 50 has shown that opposite Ideas cannot 
admit of each other: now Socrates is to show that things 
of which one of a pair of opposites is an ‘essential’ attribute 
cannot admit the opposite of that Idea: ‘snow’ involves the 
Idea of ‘cold,’ and so cannot admit ‘warm,’ but must either 
withdraw from it or perish. 


is SBE 8 tore pev ovk éxetvo, exer 8& Thy éxelvou Hopdyy ae: 
here uop7 is used as a synonym of efdos and /ééa, as is proved 
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by 104D 7 évarria idéa éxeivy TH mopPH: ‘snow is not the same 
as ‘‘cold” (cre ev ovk éxeivo) but always contains the Idea 
of cold’ (yer tiv éxeivov popdyv).. With &\do Te we are to 
understand again déofc@ar rot atrob dvéuaros, ‘snow must 
always have the predicate cold.’ : 


26. Kal rotro kadeiy: sc. repitrév. 


Sia Td ottw mebvKévar: ‘because it is its essential 
nature, never to be without oddness’: for reduxévar cf, 1028 
od yap wou weduxévar Dipulay brepéxev Toirw TS Diuplay elvat, 
and opening remarks on ch. 50 (note on adda yap). 


34. 6 tpicvs Tod apiOu0d Gras: ‘one entire half of the 
series of numbers,’ i.e. all the odd numbers, a common Greek 
idiom for 76 fucou (or 76 Huccv pos) Tod dpOuod: cf. Thue. i. 2 
THs ys ) aplorn, on which Classen observes ‘the peculiarity, 
and, properly speaking, irrationality of this turn of expression 
may be explained in this way: the noun in the genitive 
should be understood in a collective sense, i.e. as if it were 
in the plural, but should be supplied to the adjective in a 
partial sense. The two expressions ‘‘the best land” (partial) 
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and ‘“‘the best of the land” (generic) are mixed up in Greek ~ 


in a manner not admissible to our sense of language’: cf. 
Thue. i. 5 rév wXetorov Tov Blov: Vill. 8 Tas Huwoelas TOY vear. 


37. 6 &repos ad orlxos: ‘the alternate row of numbers,’ 
viz. the even numbers. 


44. €ouxe Sexopévors: ‘seem to admit’: for the constr. cf. 
Hom. J/. xxiii. 379 alel yap didpov émiBnoouévoor étxryy, 
Pl. Prot. 361 8B Zouxe orevdovrs, ‘he seems anxious. .’ 


46. ro. amoAdtpeva,: here the pteps., instead of following 
Zoe in the dative, somewhat ungrammatically agree with 
the subject, as though @ocxe had been ¢galvera. 


CHAPTER LIII 


104c-105 8, ¢. liii. Let us define these Ideas more closely. 
Such an Idea is not itself one of two opposite Ideas ; never- 
theless, into whatsoever particulars it informs it carries along 
with it one of these opposites; so that the particulars are 
called not only by the name of their own Idea, but by the 
name of this opposite also; nor can they admit the other 
opposite without ceasing to be what they are. For instance 
three particulars are three by participation in the ideal triad ; 
but they are also odd, because the triad always carries with it 
the Idea of oddness. Consequently they can never admit the 
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Idea of even without ceasing to be three. Of this a number of 
other examples are given. 


D 3. 8 te dv Katdoyxy: there is a new point made in this 
chapter, which might at first sight seem merely a repetition of 
the foregoing argument, viz. the application of the principle 
to concretes: Plato is now to show that ‘concrete particulars 
(ra tpla), being informed (as part of their definition) by an 
Idea () rv rpidv idéa) which necessarily imports another Idea 
(repirrérns), cannot admit the opposite of that imported Idea 
(7 Tod dpriov idéa).’ Observe the force of xaréxw, ‘to occupy,’ 
or in the terminology of philosophy, ‘to inform’: 7 r&v rpidy 
idéa karéxer T4 Tpla in the sense of ‘ giving three things their 
quality of threeness.’ 


. 4. thy atrot iSfav: the editors differ as to what atroi 
refers to: grammatically, being in the singular, it would seem 
natural to take it=éxelvov 6 Tt dv kardoxy, and so Archer-Hind 
takes it: but the grammatical peculiarity of airoi referring to 
& is not so impossible, if we realise that Plato is taking a 

single instance as typical: indeed does not the singular 6 ru 

av xardoxn imply as much? Archer-Hind says rh abrod 

iééay is sheer nonsense, if adrod refers to (déa (ie. to &, not 8 7), 

but is it altogether unnatural Greek for éavrjv, especially as it 

is to be followed by ddda kal évayriov rwds? cf. above 103 5 

tiv éxelvov poppyv, where éxetvov can be nothing but atrd 76 
eldos: is not thy éxelyov poppy a close parallel to thy atbrod 
idéavy? On the whole it is perhaps safer to take atrod in the 

first way, though I should hesitate to say that the other is 

impossible Greek. 


5. @AAA Kal évavtiov del tivos: all the mss. have aira, 
though its place varies: we can only keep atrw by reading de? 
for del, and évayrlov det twos atr@, ‘it requires an opposite,’ 
is so strange a way of expressing Plato’s meaning (viz. ‘that 
it imports the idea of some opposite’) as to be impossible. 
Moreover, what does Se? ol twos mean? Can it possibly mean 
‘I am never without this’? Does it not rather suggest ‘I am 
ee this, and must get it’? which would make it nonsense 

eres 


9. érl rd Tovottov: sc. ‘to objects so informed,’ as are 
7a tpla by the Idea of ‘ three.’ 


E17. eyov éploacbar: éeyov, as often in Greek, used in 
the sense of éxédevoy (cf. the English ‘I told you to do it’): 
ef. Eur, Med. 271-72 o€ tiv crvOpwrdv Kal mébcer Ovmoupévyy, 
Mydecay, elmov rijode yas @kw mepiv: Aesch. Ag. 955 Néyw 
kar’ dvdpa, ui Oedv, céBew epé. 
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20. Td yap évaytiov del atrd éemupéper: the subject is 
7 Tptds, and a’r@ is to be taken closely with évaytior, ‘for it 
( tTptds) always imports (éméper) the opposite to it’ (viz. the 
opposite to 76 dpriov). 


24. & dv émubépy te éevavrlov éxelvw: éxelvy goes with 
éripépy, not with évayrioy, 


26. avTd Td emipépov : ‘the importing Idea itself will never 
admit the opposite of the imported Idea.’ aird 7d émipépov 
resumes éxeivo 6 dv émidépy. 


28. dvapisvyokov: middle as in 728, ‘call it to mind 
once more.’ 


ov yap xetpov: litotes for duewov, as we should say 
‘there is no harm in hearing . .’ 


30. 7b SurdAdovov: ‘a multiple of two,’ in apposition with 
Ta OéKa. 


31. kal &\Aw <otvK> evayrlov: ‘although not opposite to 
anything’: xai has a concessive force: ovx, although not in 
the mss., is absolutely necessary to the sense, as is shown by 
a comparison of 1048 rota ovk« évaytla rivl dyvTa duws od déxeTat 
avo. 


33. TO Hpicv: ‘numbers whose denominator is two,’ in 
apposition to 76 iucd\coy ovdé TaAKA Ta ToLadTa, just as 7d 
dimAdoov above to ra déxa: $, t (i.e. fractions) will not admit 
the idea of ‘the integer’ (rd ddor). 


CHAPTER LIV 


105 B—D, c. liv. We are now enabled to advance beyond 
our first simple and safe hypothesis. When we are asked what 
by immanence makes a thing hot, we shall no longer answer 
heat, but fire: similarly we shall assign fever as the cause of 
sickness, not disease; the monad as the cause of numerical 
imparity, not oddness. Applying this rule, when asked what 
is the cause of life in the body, Kebes answers soul; for soul 
contains in her the principle of life which is opposite to death ; 
whence soul can never combine with death. 

We now see the significance of Plato’s insistence on his 
point that some Ideas which are not opposites yet refuse to 
combine with certain opposites. Soul is not opposite to any- 
thing: but she stands in the same relation to the Idea of life 
as fire does to that of heat and the triad to that of oddness. 


a ‘ 2 nA 2 ee es - 
2, ph por 6 dy épwrd droxplvov; ‘do not answer me in the 
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terms of my question, but in the manner I am going to indicate’ 
(uuotuevos gué): the manner indicated is the substitution of 
the species for the genus, wip for Oepudrys, muperés for vdcos, 
povds for mepirrérys, and so, in the analogous case to which the 
whole argument is directed, Yuyx7 for Fwy. 


3. wap iv: the precise force of apd is difficult to determine: 
(i) ‘side by side with’ (i.e. ‘in addition to’): (ii) ‘different 
from’ ‘going beyond,’ ‘superior to’ (cf. use of card in 945 kal? 
apwovlav). 


4, tiv dohadh exelvnv: cf. 1008 dopanés elvar kal euol Kal 
érwodv aw droxpivacba bre TH KAAw TA KaAG ylyverar Kahd, 
101 D rod doganois THs Vr0bécews. 


6. @ dv tl odpare éyyévnras: lit. ‘the body in which what 
is present?’ an extremely neat idiom for ri éori rotro of 
eyyevoudvou obpart Oepuoy ora 7d oGua; ‘what is that which, 
by its presence in the body, makes the body hot?’ @ agrees 
with céuart, and the form of the question is best understood 
by studying the answer to it, @ dy cduare rip éyyévyrar Oepudv 
éorat, ‘the body in which fire is present will be warm’: in the 
question ri is substituted for rip. The mss. have @ ay ri év r@ 
cwHuate éyyévnrat, which slightly complicates the construction, 
@ being masculine, either going directly with éyyévynra., or 
being the dative of reference, equivalent to of dv rt év TO ohare: 
literally—‘ the man in whose body what is present, will that 
body be warm ?’ which of course is not English, but perfectly 
good Greek: still on the whole év 7@ is better omitted. Pro- 
fessor Geddes retains it, but goes entirely wrong in his inter- 
pretation: he analyses the sentence thus—ri éorl rodro, @, av 
(robr0) év TO odhpuare eyyévnra, (rd cGua) Oepuov éora, taking 
@ as instrumental dative—‘ what is it, whereby . . the body 
will be hot?’ and below @ ay Oepuérys ‘that it must be the 
means by which heat is produced.’ 


Cc 9. Kopaborépay: cf. 1016 rds Tovavras Kouwelas (note): here 
the word is half-ironical. 


13. @ dv povds: povds is of course only an example: it 
might equally well have been zpids, or any other of the series. 

19. % Wrxt dpa 8 te av att} Kardoxy : it is important to 
observe that Plato here slightly alters the application of his 
terminology from 104D: there xkaréyw was used (vy. note) of 
the idea ‘informing’ the particulars, e.g. 7 rpids karéxer 7a Tpla, 
‘gives them their quality of threeness’: we had then three 
terms—(A) ra pla, (B) 4 rpids, (C) mepirréryns: what are our 
three terms now ? (B) is clearly 7 Wuy7, (C) is fwh: (A) is not 
simply cGua, but cSua fv, for there is nothing in cdma that 
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involves ¢w, in the sense in which ra rpia involves repurrérns. 
This slight change of point of view is led up to by the examples 
at the beginning of this chapter, where we have (C) bepudrns, 
(B) wip, (A) cOua Gepudy, and again (C) vécos, (B) muperds, (A) 
gua vor@des. 

Nor is this the whole difficulty : in the original formula (B) 
was 7 Tpids, ‘the Idea of three’: what is 7 wvx%, which corre- 
sponds? The ‘soul’ which vivifies the body, and the soul which 
is to be proved immortal, is not 4 idéa ris Wuyjs, ‘soul’ in the 
abstract, but the individual soul: so that the three terms of 
the original formula now become four: (A) c@pa (i.e. cua (Gv): 
(B) 7 Yuxy: (B1) 7 idéa rHs Wuxfs: (C) fw7. The particular 
soul, as well as the Idea of soul, éripéper Fwy eis 6 Te dv KaTdoyxy, 
and therefore 76 évaytiov @ atti) émipéper del od uy more O€Enrar. 

19. del Heer em’ exetvo hépovoa Lwfv: this may be compared 
with 640 kai efvar tobro 7d TeOvdvat, xwpls wey awd THs Wuyxijs 
amadayev atTd Kal? airs 76 cGua yeyovévat, xwpls 6€ Thy Wuxi 
amd TOU cwuaTos amaddayelcay althy Kab’ abrhv eiva. If we 
probe this dialectical argument of Plato’s to its depth, we shall 
find it to be a somewhat glaring ‘petitio principii,’ turning 
upon a certain looseness in the meaning of Yvy7, which has the 
two distinct senses of (i) ‘life,’ (ii) ‘soul,’ the latter with various 
shades of connotation, man’s intellectual, moral, emotional 
nature: cf. Soph. Ant. 559 4 & eu wuxh réOvncev. Now, 
adhering rigidly to this latter meaning of yvx7%, as ‘soul,’ man’s 
conscious intellectual, moral, and emotional nature, how are 
we justified in assuming as obvious that it is this which ¢épe 
_ fwiy eis 7d cGua: if we regard it as having a concrete existence 
“apart from the body, are we not equally justified (from the 
point of view of the argument) in assuming that it is cOua 
which je pépov (why éxi thy wuxqv? All we can say of fw7 
by its definition is that itis ‘the state of cGua and yvx7 in 
combination,’ just as the definition of @dvaros (v. above quota- 
tion from 64C¢) is the state of Wux%} and cGya apart. Happily 
the interest of the Phaedo does not rest entirely upon this 
dialectical ‘proof of the unprovable’: modern readers of the 
dialogue will be more in sympathy with his deduction of the 
immortality of the soul from ‘mere arguments of probability,’ 
its kinship with the Ideas, and with all that is noble and divine 
in life. 


CHAPTER LY 


105 p-106 p, c. lv. As then that which will not admit even 
is uneven, so that which will not admit death, namely soul, is 
deathless. Now if the negation of even or of heat or of cold 
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necessarily implied indestructibility, then three and snow and 
fire would not perish at the approach of the opposite to the 
Idea contained in them, but would merely withdraw from it. 
This however is not the case: these negations do not imply 
indestructibility ; therefore three and snow and fire can cease 
to exist at the approach of the opposite. But the negation of 
death does imply indestructibility: soul therefore, on the 
approach of death, not only refuses to admit it, but also refuses 
to perish: soul is thus not only deathless but indestructible. 
Indeed if the eternal principle of life could perish, then there 
is nothing in existence that should not perish. 


E 4. Gpoveoy, Td S& Uikov: the second question is first 
answered directly, and then the second with 7d 6é, as though 
7o wév had preceded. 


7. adavarov dpa i Wuxy; we might at first imagine that 
the proof was now complete: but from the remainder of the 
chapter, and especially from 106 ¢ Wuyi ay ely rpds T@ 4Odvaros 
elvat kal dvwdeOpos, we see that dédvaros has a very precise 
mheaning, viz. 7d un) dexduevoy Odvarov, aS avdprioy meant ‘not 
admitting evenness,’ depuov ‘not admitting warmth.’ To 
appreciate the distinction here made between d@dvaros and 
dvwdeOpos we must look back to 102D adda duoty 7rd Erepov, 7 
gpevyev kal vrexxwpely, bray at’T@ mpooln 7d évaytloy, . . 4 
mpoceNObvTos éxelvov dmohwdévar. Such things as xvdy and zpila, 
on the approach of their opposites, hot and even, have two alterna- 
tives open to them, either to withdraw or perish: what they 
cannot do is déxecOar 7d evavtiov. Now, if déyecOar 7d évayrloy 
is identical with ‘ perishing,’ then the one alternative, perishing, 
is impossible to them: 1064 ef 76 dOepyov dvarykatov fv dvdNeOpov 
eivat, omdre Tis €ml xidva Oepuoy erayaryo., Uretqer dv H yidv ovoa 
cas kal drnkros: they must, in that case, inevitably withdraw 
and be unaffected by their opposite. Now in the case of puxy 
this condition is fulfilled: the one alternative, dréA\voOar, is 
precluded, because it is identical with déyec@ar 7 évavrloy viz. 
Odvarov: therefore soul must, at the approach of death, iretcévac 
OWS ovoa. 

The difference in point of view, then, between d@dvaros and 
dvd\ePpos is not obscure: it is well expressed by Wyttenbach 
“a@dvaroy hic dicitur 6 dy Odvarov wh déxnTrar: dvedebpoy, quod 
superveniente contrario ov« dréA\urau.’ But is the conclusion 
justified? Itis a very curious turn of logic by which Plato, 
having arrived at the conclusion that Wux7 is d@dvaros and 
wishing to prove that it is also dv#\e@pos, assumes, for the 
purpose of his proof, the very point he is proving, viz. that 
TO aOdvarov Kal dvwreOpdy éorw, All that can properly be 
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deduced from the proposition yy} dOdvarés éort, adhering to 
the literal meaning of a@dvaros as parallel to dvdprios, dGepuos 
etc., is that the soul od wh déEnrar Pdvarov, that is to say ovK 
éorat rebyynxvia (1068). Now ove éorac rebynxvia is a perfectly 
legitimate deduction from d@dvardés éo7t, providing we keep to 
its literal meaning ‘will not exist in a state of death.’ The 
step from d@dvaros to dvw)\eOpos is unwarranted : it may have 
probability on its side (cxo\q dv te GANo POopay wh déxorTO, et 
ye TO dOdvaroy didiov dv POopdav déerar, end of ch. 55), but 
logically it is worthless. It is an instance, not unlike the 
identification of Yvx% with the vital principle (mentioned above), 
of the Greek tendency to be led away by words, to identify 
ideas with words, a tendency to which the dialectic of the 
sophists was peculiarly prone, and against which the Socratic 
method was a protest. 


8. totro pév 82, arodebetx Sar Popev ; the ney marks that 
there is a farther step in the argument still to come. 


12. dAAo te ta Tela H: for Go 7 H, ‘is it not the case 
that ?’ ef. note on 79 A: and for the position of ra rpia cf. 106 5 
Go Te PuxH HH. . 


14. omdte tis él xidva Seppdy éraydyou: in relative and 
temporal clauses whose reference is ‘general,’ we sometimes 
find, instead of dy with the subjunctive (és dy, érérav, and so 
on), the simple optative, even though the main verb is in the 
present: in Attic it is confined to the enunciation of a yrwun, 
or general maxim, the reference being, not to any special time, 
but to all time: cf. 95D rpoojKe yap poBelcbar, el un avdyros 
elm, with examples quoted at end of note on {wn (95 D). 


16. ob yap dv aweéderd ye: the change from imperfect to 
aorist is noticeable: it seems to suggest a reference back to 
the time when ydév was being discussed—‘ for she would not 
have perished’ (which was a possible alternative open to her 
when we discussed the point in ch. 52, p. 103 p). 


008’ at tropévovoa eSefato dv thy Geppdrynta: this is 
not logically an apodosis to the condition ei 76 d@eppoy dvu- 
NeOpov Fv, for it was admitted independently of that condition: 
literally it should be ov’ é&fv airy déacAa, but it takes the 
form of ov« dy amwXero. 


19. ordre éml rd Op Wuxpdy Te érlor: all the mss. except 
one have eye, and that one has éroln: but emer, which is 
read by most editors, is very doubtful Greek, an unheard of 
attraction to the tense and mood of dmecBévyuro; cf. éraydyo 
(supra). 


106 A 
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B30. adda th kodier. . dptioy piv. . pr ylyverOar: wh 
ylyvecOae is of course not the regular wy with inf. following 
a verb of hindering: the case put by the objector may be 
considered for a moment without ri ckwAver: it would then be 
dpriov wey Td mépirrov ov yiyverar émridvros Tov aprlov, admooméevou 
62 avrod dvr’ éxelvou dpriov yéyovev : ‘the odd does not indeed 
(uév) become even on the approach of even, but perishes and 
even has arisen in its place’: this whole clause is then put in 
dependence on ri xwAvet, ‘why may it not be the case that . .?’ 
Observe that in the péy clause dprioy is predicate to ylyverbar, 
in the dé clause subject to yeyovévar: the change of tense too, 
ylyvecba to yeyovévar, is significant: ‘becomes . . has arisen.’ 


C 36. e& rtotro dpoddyntro: Toiro is 7d avwreOpoy elvar 7d 
dvaprvov. 

D 45. cxodq yap dv: ‘for it is very unlikely that anything 
else would refuse to admit destruction, if. .’: for the form of 
the sentence cf. Prot. 330 D cxodn mevTdy Te dAdo ovo ein, ef 
uh atrn ye } dotdtns bovov écrat. This use of ocxodry is to 
be observed: oxoA\¥ is literally ‘leisurely,’ ‘reluctantly’ (ef. 
English ‘I should not be in a hurry to do it’ with oxorq 
av rotro momoayu): cf. Soph. Ant. 390 cxodW mob? HEew devp’ 
av é&nixouv éyo, with which Jebb compares Shaksp. Titus 
Andronicus i. 2. 301 ‘I'll trust by leisure him that mocks me 
once.’ 


wi} S€éxouro: this yu is what some scholars call the 
‘generic’ uj; it puts the thing in a ‘class,’ instead of stating 
a ‘fact’ about it: it is typical of the main distinction between 
uy and ov, the former expressing ‘a mental conception,’ the 
latter a fact: as Mr, Archer-Hind suggests, wi) déxorro=eln TO 
un Sexduevorv, “would be the sort of thing to exclude death.’ 
Any Greek play, indeed almost any considerable passage of 
Greek literature, will exemplify this distinction abundantly : 
to take a few examples chosen at random from Soph. Philoctetes: 
253. ws pndév elddr’ ice ww’ Gv avioropets. 
254. @ modn’ eyo poxOnpds, & mixpds Oeots, 
ob unde Kryndawv GO’ exovTos oikade 
und’ “EXAddos vis undauod dAXOE srov. 
(here of wndé=‘ quippe cuius nulla fama . . vulgata sit’). 
407. @0.da yap vw mayros dv Néyou KaKod 
yocon Ovyévra kal mavoupylas, ad’ Fs 
pndev dlearoy és réNos pédoe trovely. 
443, ds ovk ay elder’ elodaaé eirety, b7rov 
pndels qn. 
46. el ye . . SéEerav: ‘if the deathless is to admit destruc- 
tion’: the common idiomatic use of ed with fut. indic. to express 
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el weet: cf. example quoted from Prot. in last note but one, 
and Ar. Frogs 1460 etipicxe vp Al’, elmep dvadice madw, ‘you 
must find something, if you are to find your way up again.’ 

Mr. Archer-Hind briefly summarises the argument of chs. 
1.-lv. as follows. ‘ After agreeing that the truth of immortality 
will be best established if we can show that it is a legitimate 
deduction from the theory of Ideas, we set forth thus: (1) 
particulars partake successively, or even simultaneously, of 
contrary Ideas, but the Idea itself can never admit its opposite, 
but at the approach thereof either withdraws or perishes: and 
this applies both to Ideas as existing in nature and as immanent 
in particulars: (2) there is a second set of Ideas, not being 
themselves opposites, but containing opposite Ideas: no such 
Idea can admit the opposite of the Idea it contains, but either 
- withdraws or perishes ; e.g. the triad contains the Idea of odd 
and cannot admit that of even: (8) particulars which one of 
this second class of Ideas informs can never admit the opposite 
of the contained Idea; e.g. three things can never be even: 
(4) if in any such instance refusal to admit the opposite 
necessarily involved indestructibility, we could predicate im- 
mortality of that which refused to admit it; e.g. if refusal to 
admit evenness involved indestructibility, three would be 
imperishable : but since this is not so, three may perish at 
the approach of evenness: (5) but in the case of soul refusal 
to admit the opposite of its contained Idea does involve in- 
destructibility, since the contained Idea is life, whose opposite 
is death: and that which will not admit death is imperishable: 
soul therefore on the approach of death has not the option of 
perishing, but must adopt the other alternative, imexywpeiv. 
Else, if the principle of life perished, nothing could be found 
to resist destruction.’ 


CHAPTER LVI 


106 p-107 8, c. lvi. Thus from the general principle that 
all things which refuse to admit death are indestructible we 
infer that soul can never perish: when death comes upon a 
man, his mortal part perishes, but his soul withdraws, making 
way for death, while she herself is saved alive. It must be 
then that our souls live in Hades. Kebes is now fully 
convinced: Simmias cannot controvert the reasoning of Socrates 
but still feels misgivings ; whereupon Socrates encourages him 
to sift the matter until he is thoroughly satisfied. 


3. Tapa maytwv; this use of mapd, practically to express 
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the ‘agent,’ is strictly speaking ‘local,’ ‘from the side of’ :. 
cf. English ‘on all hands,’ Fr. ‘de la part de.’ 


atts : : ; 
E 11. d&ro@vioKe: here used in its ordinary sense, ‘ perishes. 


107A 16. mapa ratra dAdo: here probably wapd=‘to contradict 
this’: for the uncertainty of rapd v. note on map’ Hy 105 B. 


19. es 8ytwd tis EAov Katpdy dvaBdddAorro: for this 
‘deliberative optative’ cf. note on 78 A ws ov« éorw els 6 Tt 
dvayKalorepov avaicKolTe XpnuUara. 

23. 008 airds exw bry amioTS Ek ye TOV Neyouevav : notice 
the art with which the characters of Kebes and Simmias are 
kept up dramatically to the end: the logical and acute Kebes, 
who ov mdavu edféws eOéd\er meiPecOar, 6 Te dv tis ely 63 A, 
having found an argument in which he sees no flaw, accepts 
it absolutely: Simmias, who in 76D dav@dver éavrov ovdev 
elrdy, though he cannot impugn the argument, still feels a 
vague unrest: he does not accept the issue of the argument 
whole-heartedly. 


25. thy avOparlyyny dacbeverav atindatwv: cf. Leges 8544 
Evurracav thy THs avOpwrivyns picews acbévecay ethaBovpmevos : 
‘from my poor opinion of human weakness.’ 

B30. Spws émiokerrtéat caéortepov : a somewhat violent ana- 
eoluthon, due (if it is what Plato wrote) to the intervening kal 
el mioTal vuiy elow : a confusion of Tas brobéces éemickemTéov and 
ai wmobéces émoxenréa. Mr. Archer-Hind accepts Schanz’s 
correction émoxerréa (equivalent of Latin ‘ gerund’), against 
which it is difficult to argue, for if we read émicxerréa, and 
admit that Plato was led into the discord by the intervening 
clause, it is impossible to deny that a fortiori the copyist may 
have been led into the mistake similarly. The mss. all have 
émtoxemTéac: the choice must be a matter of taste. 


31. 8ué\nre: ‘analyse,’ and so ‘define,’ ‘ establish.’ 


as éydpar: refers to dxoNovOjoere, which is virtually an 
exhortation : ‘you must follow up your reasoning . .’ 


33. Kav totto aird cadéis yévntav: ‘and only when this 
itself is quite clear’: ard robro is the ‘validity’ of the brobé 
ces TOTAL 


CHAPTER LVII 


107 8-114, ce. lvii.-lxii. Now follows the myth setting 
forth the conformation of the earth and the fate of souls in the 
underworld. Seeing that the soul is immortal, earnest indeed 
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should be the care we bestow upon her training ; for upon that 
will depend her happiness and misery for all time. The ways 
of Hades are many and intricate; but the soul that has 
studied death will find herself at home there, and guided by 
her attendant genius to the place of judgment will pass her 
appointed sojourn in the companionship of gods: but the im- 
pure will be without friend or companion. To realise what 
regions the soul enters after death, we must understand the 
true form of the earth. It is a sphere in equilibrium at the 
centre of the heavens: the part we inhabit is but a small 
cavity on its surface, filled with the coarser sediment of air 
which gathers init. We have no idea that we dwell in such a 
hollow, but fancy we are on the surface and that our atmo- 
sphere is the true air; but could we mount to the surface, we 
. should see how murky and impure is our dwelling compared 
with that bright region. We should see the earth’s surface 
splendid with zones of the most brilliant colours, of which ours 
are a faint image, glowing with flowers and trees and precious 
stones, all bathed in purest aether, untouched by decay ; and 
the dwellers thereon are free from age and sickness, and the 
gods come to dwell among them. There are many other 
hollows on the earth besides ours, greater and less, having sub- 
terranean communication; but the greatest of all is called 
Tartaros, which is pierced right through the earth from side to 
side. From this all rivers issue forth, and into it they all return ; 
and a great pulse sways up and down Tartaros, carrying with it 
all the air and liquid that are therein, and it replenishes now the 
_ rivers that are on one side the earth, now those on the other. 
All the rivers fall again into Tartaros at a lower point than 
they flowed out ; but not lower than the centre, from which in 
all directions it is an ascent. Of these rivers the four greatest 
-are Okeanos, Acheron, Pyriphlegethon, and Styx, which flow 
in many tortuous windings, some beneath the earth and 
_ some on its surface. So when the souls of the departed come to 
judgement, they whose lives have been moderately good proceed 
to Acheron and dwell there till they are cleansed of any guilt 
“that clings to them; but they whose wickedness is past cure 
-are hurled into Tartaros, whence they come forth no more. 
All whose guilt is heinous but not yet beyond remedy dwell in 
-Tartaros for a year, and then are cast forth by one of the rivers, 
on whose banks they meet those they have wronged. Then if 
they can win the pardon of these, they come forth and are 
purified ; but if not, they return to Tartaros for another period ; 
and this they continue to do until they have gained their pardon. 
But all that have lived in perfect holiness ascend to the earth’s 
true surface, where they dwell henceforth in bliss and purity. 
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Cc 3. éruysedelas 52 Setrar: this is part of the original motive 
of the dialogue, to which the proof of the soul’s immortality is 
subsidiary: for the thought cf. Apol. 380A mrelOwy tudy Kal 
vewrépous Kal mpecBurépous unre cwpdrwy emseheioOar unre Xpn- 
pdtwv mpdrepov unde otrw opbdpa ws THs Puxis. 

4. évy & kadodpev 7d Civ: an abbreviated form for év @ éorw 
éxelvo 6 kahoduev To Sqv: ef. Hom. Jl. xi. 757 ’Aderclov évOa 
Ko\wyn KékA\nrat, ‘where is the hill called the hill of Alisius’ : 
Pind. Nem. ix. 96 év@ ’Apéas mépov dvOpwmot kadéorowy. 


GAN tntp rod waytds: cf. Rep. 6080 mas yap otrés ye 6 
éx ma.dds méxpe mpecBitou xpbvos mpos Tov mavTa dNiyos Tov Tis 
ay ein. 


8. eppavoy dv qv Tots Kkakots: epuaioy is a ‘windfall,’ ‘a 
stroke of luck’ (dmpocdéxynrov xépdos, as the schol. defines it) : 
Hermes was the god of travellers, and so a lucky find by the 
roadside was attributed to him: in this capacity of luck- 
bringer he is called épcovycos. 

This view of death as &puaoy rots kaxol’s was held by the 
Epicureans, whose mouthpiece in Roman literature is Lucretius, 
the author of the poem ‘de rerum natura,’ the aim of which is 
to disprove the immortality of the soul. A very interesting 
historical appeal to this view is found in the speech of Caesar on 
the fate of the Catilinarian conspirators, recorded in Sallust’s 
Catilina, ch. 51, § 20, ‘de poena possum equidem dicere id quod 
res habet, in luctu atque miseriis mortem aerumnarum requiem 
non cruciatum esse, eam cuncta mortalium mala dissolvere, 
ultra neque curae neque gaudio locum esse.’ 


D 14. od8tv yap GAXo exovea els “Ardou F Wuxi, epxerar: this 
is very much in the spirit of the scriptural dppwr, tatty Ty 
vuKtt THY WuxnY cov admatToiow amd cod: & 8 Hroluacas, rhye 
éorat; cf. too Gorgias 5238 Kal rov Kpirhy det yupvor elvar atrq 
TH WuxG adrhy thy puxhy Oewpodvra éexdorov, epnuov mavtwy Tov 
cuyyevav Kal katadurévta éml yhs mdavtTa éxetvoy Tov Kédcpmov, iva 
Ouxala 7 Kptous 7. 


15. why tis mwa8elas re Kal tpodfs: for the meaning of 
Tpopy v. 81D (note) dikyv trlvovaam Tis mporépas Tpopis Kakhs 
odons, and 84B éx dé ris Toads Tpopis ovdev Sewvdy wh PoByOH 
tatrd y’ émirndevoaca . . . tpod? includes both ideas of (1) 
nee training ; (2) the manner of life which results from 
this. 


19. 6 ekdorov Saipwv, Somep Lavra ctAhXer: the phraseology 
here suggests the language of the Myth of Er at the end of the 
Republic, where Lachesis thus addresses the souls, odx tas dat- 
pow AAEeTaL, GAN’ vuels Salwova aipjrecbe, There is no real con- 
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tradiction between the two: in the Rep. Plato has elaborated a 
- myth of the ‘destinies of human souls,’ whereas here he is not 

dwelling on this particular point, and so uses the more familiar 
phrase: cf. Theocr. iv. 40 ala? r@ okdnp® wdda Salwovos bs pe 
NeAdyxet. For the conception of the daiuwr, cf. Rep. 620D 
éxelyny 8 éxdorw by efero dalwova Todrov PiNaKka Evuréwrey Tod 
Biov cal drom\npwriv Tay aipebévrwy : Menander dmravri datuwy 
dvdpi cummapacrarel etOds yevouevy pvotayuryds Tod Biov: Hor. 
Ep. iW. ti. 187— 

scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum, 

naturae deus humanae, mortalis in unum 

quodque caput, voltu mutabilis, albus et ater : 


the Roman identified it mainly with the brighter side of a man’s 
life: cf. ‘indulgere genio,’ ‘ genialis.’ 

20. els 84 twa térov: the effect of 6 with 7s is very much 
the same as the English ‘no matter what place’ (added paren- 
thetically): cf. 108c ws av 64 Twes xpdvor yéevwytar: 115D eis 
pakdpev 64 Twas evdauovias: ‘to a certain place, I need not 
specify what place’ is the real effect of 67 twa. This 67 is 
particularly common in the Herodotean éo71s 64, dc0s 64 (in 
Attic more usually doris dymrore): e.g. Hdt. 1. 160 éxdvddvar Tov 
Tlaxrinv mapeckevdfovro éri uic0@ bow dy4* ob yap exw Totrd ye 
elreiv atpexéws : ‘for a fixed sun, whatever it may have been’: 
100 D én 64 Kal drrws . . 


21. of Set rods ovddcyévtas: the form of the adv. is deter- 
mined by ovA\eyévras, though it does not go with it. 


Stadikacapévous: L. and S., and the editors who notice 
the word, give it the ordinary meaning of ‘submit to judgment.’ 
Now the ordinary meaning of diadicdgw is ‘to settle a dispute 
between two parties’ (d.a-), of diadicdgouae ‘to have such a 
dispute settled for one’s self,’ ‘to go to law against an adversary.’ 
This is not appropriate here, nor, on the other hand, is it likely 
that the force of the preposition is in abeyance, so that the 
word could be used of ‘standing a criminad trial.’ We must 
take dva- in a different sense—‘ when they have received their 
various sentences’ (dca- ‘ different’): this is still clearer in 
113 D mp@rov wey diedixdoavTo ol Te Kas Kal dows BidoarTes Kal 
of uh. Kal ol wey dy Sdéwor . . Arodvovrar. ., ol 3B ay db- 
wou . .: and in Rep. 614 dixacras 5¢ weratd rovtwv Kabjoba, 
ods ered) Svadixdoeray rods pev Oukalouvs KeAevey mopeverOar THY 
eis Setiay . . rods 5’ ddlkous Ti eis dpiorepdy : the wév and dé 
clauses here show the force of d.a-. 


24, tuxdvTas St éxel dy Sei tvXelv: Gy of course is neuter: F 
‘their appointed doom,’ 
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26. év modAais Xpdvov kal paKpais mepidbots : in Rep. 615 a 
Plato speaks of a xuAérys mopeia, since every man must be 
requited tenfold for his deeds, good or evil, and 100 years is 
taken as the extreme of human life: the Egyptians, according 
to Hdt. ii. 123, put the time at 3000 years, and Empedocles 
even goes so far as 30,000 for a murderer— 

efré Tis dumdraklynor povw pita yvia punvy, 
pls puv puplas pas ard paxdpwy adddyoOat, 
yewouevoy mavroia dua xpéw eiden OvynTov. 


In the Phaedrus 248 » Plato says each soul must go through ten 
periods of 1000 years, except that of the philosopher, for 
whom three periods are sufficient: with this cf. Pind. OJ. ii. 68 
boot 6’ éréd\pacay éorpls | Exarépwht pelvaytes ard raumay adikwy 
éxew | puxdy, érevdav Ards o0dv rapa Kpédvov ripow. 


108A 28. Gardfv otpov: the same proverbial saying is quoted from 
the lost Telephus, in slightly different forms, by various 
authors: our ignorance of the context makes it impossible 
to feel sure of the point of the remark in Aesch.: was it 
Virgil’s ‘facilis descensus Averno’ ? 


31. Stapdprou ovSapdoe: ‘go wrong in any direction.’ 


33. @d TOy oolwv te Kal vowluwv: ‘from the rites of 
burial performed on earth’: a reference, as Olympiodorus 
tells us (416 ray év rpiddos TiuGy ris ‘Exdrys), to the offerings 
made monthly to the dead on the shrine of Hecate at the 
cross-roads, from which Plato infers by analogy that there 
is a tplodos in. Hades: so Gorgias 5244 ofra otv, émeddv 
TEMEUTHTWOL, OiKdoovow ev TS eur, ev TH Tpiddw e& As péperov 
TH 000, 7 mev els waxdpwv vycous, } 6 els TapTapor. 


36. otk ayvoet Ta mapdvTa: ‘is familiar with the scene,’ 
is at home in the xa@apds rémos, inasmuch as its whole life 
has been devoted to cultivating ‘ purity.’ 


37. Smep ev TO ewrrpocOey elrov: sc. 816 h Tovat’ry Wuxi 
Bapiveral re kal EXxerar wad els Tov dpardv Torov PbBw TOO 
dedods te kal “Acdov, womep Néyerat, mepl Ta pvipatd te Kar 
Tovs Tapous KUN OouLEeVN. 


38. tmepl éxetvo moddy xpdvov értronuévy: the editors either 
pass this over without comment, or merely refer to 680 76 
tept Tas émifuulas wh émrojoOa: if this is in any proper sense 
a parallel, our phrase must stand for &re mepi éxetvo (sc. 7b cGpua) 
todv xXpdvov émronuévy, ‘as having all its life been excited 
about the body’: but in that case we should require either 
kat or dre with érronuévy. If the allusion is to 81 (quoted 
above) we must take érronuévn in a ‘physical sense ’—“‘ flutter- 
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ing’ or ‘hovering’ (possibly with the connotation of ‘fear’), 
a meaning not recognised by the Lexicons, but clearly required 
here: rept rdv dpardy rérov will then refer to wep! Ta uv tuara 
kal rods Tdgous KuAWOouLmeyn. 


43. metrounkviay Tovotrov: sc. dxdfaproy: cf. note on 58p, B 
48. qirt St wAavarat: avr is “by herself.’ 


56. otre Son Sofdferar: ‘not so small as is supposed’: ef. C 
one interpretation of 83 B ovééy Tocobroy Kaxdy éradev (note). 

57. @s éyd td tios rérecpar: Wagner is certainly wrong 
in taking ruvos as neuter: he quotes in support of 7d with 
an impersonal noun Gorg. 526 D tmd rovTwy ray Adywr mémet- 
gmat: but it is contrary to Greek idiom to use the ambiguous 
form tivos (without noun) as ‘neuter’ after a preposition 
which almost invariably takes a masculine (personal) noun. 
We need not inquire, since we cannot discover, who 7s is: 
it is merely meant, in all probability, to give an air of 
authority to the coming uddos. (Anaximander has been sug- 
gested for ris, partly as the first philosopher to make a map 
of the earth, and partly because the doctrine of Equili- 
brium in 108 is almost exactly what Aristotle attributes to 
Anaximander. ) 


CHAPTER LYVIII 


5. odxl Tdavxov téxvyn: the point of this proverb is D 
clearer than its origin—it means simply ‘a difficult art’: the 
two most favoured explanations are (i) a reference to Glaucus 
of Chios (or Samos), mentioned in Hdt. i. 25 as the inventor 
of the art of soldering metal: so Diogenianus, Proverb. iv. 8 
éml rav uh padlws Katepyafouévwv. aad IavKov Laplov, bs 
mparoy Ko\Anow épedpe ocidjpov: (ii) Glaucus, the sea-god, 
the home of whose worship was the Boeotian Anthedon, was 
regarded as a wizard, so that Tavcov réxvy might be used of 
“something requiring the insight of a wizard.’ 


6. &y éorly: ‘what his account actually is,’ ye contrasting 
it with ws wévroe a\nOH which follows. 

7. 4 xara thy TAatxou réxvqv: cf. 948 7) Kad’ appyoviay 
(note). 


14, mémeopat ds . . Sety: an anacoluthon due to the inter- EB 
vening clause ei éorw év uéow TS otpavg mepipepijs otica. 


16. mepidepijs oto: ‘spherical in shape.’ 
19. iv Spoudtyta tot otpavod atrod éavt@ mavTy: this 109A 


Q 
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theory, though it reminds us of Newton’s theory of gravitation, 
is in point of detail the exact reverse of it : according to Plato 
it is the absence of impulse, rather than the balance of impulses, 
that enables the earth to remain stationary. By dpoudrys 
ro0 ovpavod is meant homogeneity in substance, and especially, 
from this point of view, in density: did the substance of the 
heavens vary in density, the earth would naturally be moved 
by pressure from the denser towards the rarer: the pressure 
all round is equal. Not only so, but the earth itself is 
isépporov, ‘equipoised,’ ‘in equilibrium’: its spherical shape 
and absolute balance prevent it deriving any impulse towards 
motion from itself: the point of lcdpporov is perhaps more 
easily grasped from its opposites: e.g. if the earth were top- 
heavy, it might as a result originate for itself a rotation, or 
again, if it were pointed at one end, a motion in the direction 
of the sharpend. Aristotle, de caelo 11. xiii. 295 b 11, attributes 
the doctrine to Anaximander: elol 6é tives of dca Thy dmocdrynTa 
gacw atrhy wéve, dorep Tov apxalwy 6 ’Avakluavdpos: waddov 
bev yap ovOév dvw i) KaTw 7 els Ta TAAYLA HéperHar mpoojKke Td 
éml Tod pécou ldpuuévov, Kal duolws mpos Ta €xxaTa exov, dua & 
adtvaroyv els TavavTia movetoOar Ty Klynow: wor é& avaryKns 
peeve, ‘ 

25. wéppeya te etvar aitd: cf. 884 where adré refers to 
wuxiv (vy. note, with explanation suggested by Mr. Archer- 
Hind: so here avré may be attracted to rdupeyd tT). 


26. rods péxpr “Hpaxdelwy ornrdav ard Pdcoi8os: a good 
general description of the world known to the Greeks, the 
land lying round the Mediterranean and its arm, the Black 
Sea, from the straits of Gibraltar to Colchis. The former 
regularly appear in Greek literature as the end of the world, 
or at least of the known world, in that direction: Plato 
himself in the Timaeus (p. 24) places his mythical island of 
Atlantis just outside the Pillars of Hercules. The conquests 
of Alexander widened the outlook of the Greeks eastward as 
far as India, so that in Arist. de caeclo 1. xiv. 9 India takes 
the place of Phasis in this formula: ef. Juv. x. 1 omnibus in 
terris quae sunt a Gadibus usque | Auroram et Gangen. 


B28. domep wept teA\pa: ‘dwelling about this sea as ants or 
frogs about a pool’: the point being to show the insignificance 
of what the Greeks regard as ‘the earth’ (viz. the shores of 
the Mediterranean) in comparison with the size of the real 
earth : frogs consider their own particular pool and its surround- 
ings the world, so do we. 


32. kal tas iSfas kal Ta peyéOn: acc. of reference with 
rayrodamd, mavrodamds is a word which often has a suggestion 
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of contempt, something like our ‘ miscellaneous’: e.g. 5000 
kal vor mayrodamol, Andoc. xxii. 80: mo\\} cal ravrodamt 
dyvoua, Plato Soph. 2288: écOdol wey yap amdGs, ravrodards 
d€ kaxoi(?), Arist. Hih. Nic, 1. vi. 14: possibly in our passage 
we need not find this meaning. 


33. els & Evveppunkévar: for the infinitive in a relative 
clause cf. 72 4 d0ey 6) madw yiyvecOa. 


34, adriy 8é thy yiv KaSapav: the real surface of the earth, 
as distinguished from these small ‘hollows’ or ‘ depressions’ 
in the earth’s surface which we inhabit. 

36. dv 81 aibépa svopdtev: aldjp is regularly in Greek 
the ‘upper, purer zone aboye the dip.’ 

38. of 8} broordOpnv Tatra elvat: ‘of which these (viz. 
Udwp Kal oulydAnv cal dépa) are the sediment’: for the word 
troor. cf. Plut. Phoc. 3 & rH “Pwpuvtrov troordOun, a trans- 
lation of Cic.’s ‘in faece Romuili.’ 


41, dvw er tris yfis: ‘up on the earth’s surface.’ 


Gomep dv et tis év péow: we are in the same relation 
to dwellers on the earth’s surface as a dweller at the bottom 
of the sea would be to us: he would think the @d\arra was 
ovpavés, just as we think the dp is ovpavés: if he came to the 
surface of the sea he would make the same discovery about 
the dyp being purer than @4\arra which we should make about 
the aiéjp being purer than the dp, if we could get on to the 
earth’s real surface. 


48. éx8ds kal dvaxiwas: these participles are subordinate to 
~ éwpaxas etn, ‘should never have seen, by emerging and raising 

his head above the sea to look upon this region we dwell in, 
how much . .’ 

50. tod wapa olor: the editors create a difficulty here 
about odio following the singular ef zis: but surely mapa 
odict means ‘the world of himself and his fellows’ (it is not 
that e? 71s implies a plural, as the editors say). 


54, &s 81d TotTov otpavod dvTos TA dotpa KwpotvTa: ‘as 
though this (a7%p) were the heavens and the stars moved across 
it.’ This constr. ws . . xwpodvyra is the so-called accus. 
absolute, something of a misnomer: this accus., except when 
impersonal (e.g. éfdv, déov, elpyuévov and the like), always is 
preceded by &s, and always stands in the same relation to 
the main verb, expressing the impression concerning some 
person or thing in the mind of the subject of the verb, an 
impression under which the subject acts. This relation being 
invariably the same, and the case being preceded by ws, it is 
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doubtful whether we ought to call it an absolute case, as 
that implies a case out of relation to the verb. The following 
example will illustrate the point—jilwoay of Aaxedarudvioe Tov 
mefo0 dpxew ws atrol pev Kara yhv Kparodyres Tovs 0’ “AOnvatous 
T@ vauTiuKG@ mretoror icxvovras: this, without the p< clause, 
is the regular type of the so-called accus. absolute, and is no 
more really absolute than is the airol wey nominative absolute. 


55. Td 8 elvar tairdy: this is the reading of all mss., but 
most editors find a difficulty about retaining it: Heindorf 
suggests 7d 6’ elvac rovoirov, ‘ but the real truth is as follows’: 
Hermann accepts Baiter’s emendation 7d 6é devérarov, while 
Archer-Hind omits elva: ra’rdy ; this last gives perfectly good 
sense, ‘but as a matter of fact (7d dé) we are not able’: 
Hirschig suggests 7d dé elvac ralrvov. The reading of the ss., 
however, though possibly a trifle awkward, is not so difficult 
as to demand alteration: it merely repeats ravrdv 6 Totro kal 
jas mwemovOévat. The mis-impression of the man living at the 
bottom of the sea is expressed in two parts—(i) olaro . . éml 
THs Oaddtrns olkety (the illusion), (ii) dua dé BpaditnTa . . pndée 
éwpakws ein . . (the real state of the case), Our own case is 
similar: (i) we think we live émrayw adrfjs: (ii) in reality ta’ 
dobevelas . . ox olovs Te elvat . .: the second half is intro- 
duced by 70 6 ely ravrév, ‘but the real fact of the matter 
is the same’ (as in the previous imaginary case). I think the 
Mss. reading may stand: of suggested alterations I prefer the 
omission of elvac ravrév (possibly a gloss to explain the point 
of 7d 6é). There is no grammatical difficulty about 7d 6é 
being used outside the constr., as it would be if we omit 
elvac Tavrdéy : it is quite frequent in Plato. 

E 58. ém &kpa Gor: sc. by climbing up to the rim (the pl. 
suggests the ‘various points’ of the rim) of the hollow, as 
contrasted with flying up on wings. 

59. kariBely <dv> dvakiipavta: dy is required here, in 
spite of its repetition with otrws ay . . karidetv below, and 
may easily have fallen out in such a position—ANANAK: 
no better illustration of the meaning of dvaxirrw could be 
given than that of the fish getting its head above water: cf. 
Phaedrus 2490 rotro bé éorw avduynors éxelvwv, & mor’ elder 
nay n puxh cuumopevdeioan Og Kal jmepdodca, & viv elval 
pauev, kal dvaxvwaca els TO dvTWS bv. 


110A 65. 48e pev yap 4 ya: ‘what we call earth,’ ‘this earth of 
ours,’ sc. Ta KotAa. 


71. wydds aphxavos: dujxyavos might refer here either to 
quality or quantity (aunxavos dcos), or possibly suggest both, 
‘wide wastes of clay and mud,’ 
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72. 8mrov av Kal yf 7: ‘wherever there is earth’ (as well 
as sea—xal): i.e at the bottom of the sea and by the shore. 


74, éxetva 8 ad tov wap Hpiv: ‘whilst the upper world 
again would appear to have an even greater superiority to 
ours’ (than ours has to the sea). The logical sequence of this 
long sentence has got somewhat out of joint: to balance 
éxewa 6 ad, the wév clause should logically be something like 
this—‘our earth (de wév yap 7 yh), although it is marred 
and eaten away, is still very superior to the world beneath 
the sea, which is all mud and clay’: that is to say af properly 
is not ‘on the contrary,’ but ‘still more.’ 


CHAPTER LIX 


3. Somep at Swdexdokutor chaipar: ‘like balls made of B 
twelve different-coloured pieces of leather’: the number 
‘twelve’ is chosen because of the number of the ‘signs of 
the Zodiac’: cf, Timaeus 55c én 6é ovons ~Evotdoews pas 
mwéumtys (viz. the dodecahedron), érl ro may 6 Oeds airy KaTe- 
xXpjocato éxetvo duafwypaday, i.e. God used the dodecahedron 
as a model for the division of the heavens by signs (éa- 
fwypapSv). The allusion in our passage is to the variegated 
surface of the earth. Cf. the description of the ball given 
by Adrasteia to the infant Zeus: Ap. Rh. iii. 135— 


ohaipay éiitpoxadov, THs od a ye peldtovy dAdo 
xepav ‘Hdaicrowo xataxteatiooy dpevov: 

xptcea pév of Kixha TeTedxaTaL: dudl 8 éxdorw 
Ourdoar aides mepinyées eilooovrat. 


4, xpdpaci SedAnppévyn : ‘picked out in various colours,’ 
a definition of movxitn: for the word cf. 810 ddd Kal dvecAnu- 
pévny ye oluce (sc. Thy Wuxiv) b1d Tod cwuaroedods : the Lat. 
word would be ‘distinctus’: Hor. Odes 11. v. 11 ‘jam tibi 
lividos distinguet Autumnus racemos purpureo varius colore.’ 


5. dormep Selypara : does Plato mean by delyuara here any- 
thing more than ‘specimens,’ the regular meaning? If not, 
why does he say domep? We should rather have expected a 
word like ututara, ‘feeble imitations.’ Can delyuara possibly 
mean ‘mere indications,’ ‘suggestions’? This would make 
ésomep easier. If not, then what Plato says is ‘that our purest 
colours, those viz. which the painter uses, are not more beautiful 
than the ordinary colours of air) 7 yi.’ 


6. kataxpavrat: here only the synonym of the simple 
verb. 
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8. 4 totrav: Tovrwy by attraction for 7) radra (€or). 


10. thy 8& 8o0n AevK: ‘another portion, as much as is 
white.’ 


12. cvyketpévyy : refers to the ‘ whole surface of the earth.’ 


13. kal yap avira tatta Ta Kotha: ‘for even these hollows 
of the earth (like the one we dwell in), filled as they are with 
water and mist, present each a colour which gleams amid the 
diversity of the rest, so that the earth appears one unbroken 
surface of varied hues’: to a spectator from above each hollow 
appears not as a hollow but as a patch of colour on the earth’s 
smooth.surface. 


17. cvvexts mouxthov: not to be taken asyndeton for 
auvexes kal moxtdov, but either cuveyés should be taken as an 
adverb with za:xidoy, or else, perhaps better, &y ru eldos cuvexés 
closely together, with zrockthoy qualifying the whole phrase. 


19. ava Adyov: ‘in proportion,’ i.e. as much more beautiful 
than our plants as is the surface of their earth more beautiful 
than the surface of our kotda. 


24. tatTa to &yaTdueva: ‘the stones that we prize,’ i.e. 
our precious stones: cf. Phil. 62D dia 7O wacay dyardy ém- 
oTHLNY. 

29. Soarep of évOd8e td onreddvos kal duns td Tov Sedpo 
Evveppunkdtav: most of the editors have found an awkward- 
ness in the double 74, and various remedies have been suggested : 
(a) omit brd onredévos kal duns as a gloss on bro Tay 4. Evy. 
(Schanz): but it is an improbable gloss, because any explanation 
of trd ray 6. Evy. is unnecessary after 109 B els & Evveppunkévac 
76 Te VOwp kal THY dulxdnv Kal Tov dépa: (0) insert Te after second 
bd (Heindorf): (c) change second w7é to dé (Stallbaum): (d) 
put comma after dAuns, and take tro ont. kal &duns with oi 
evOdde, and bd ray 46. Evy. with duePOapuévor (Archer-Hind after 
Dr. Verrall): but this is surely illogical, for how could 7a deipo 
Evveppunxéra corrupt things on the surface? If this punctuation 
is right, there should be a marked contrast between the two 
t7é clauses, instead of their being practically identical. The 
Mss. reading may very well stand, the two t7é’s standing ina 
slightly different relation to dvepAapuevor, ‘by corruption and 
brine owing to the action of . .’: cf. Symp. 216 c kal id pev 
6n Tov avAnudTrow Kal éyw kal dddot Toratra membvOacw bd TovdE 
To0 Larvpov. 

36. ékhavf: ‘on the surface.’ 


42. ds mepuppeiv : just as with us Oddarra mrepuppe? vjcous. 
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49, diper kal dkoy Kal dpovqce: cf. Rep. 36706 olov dpav B 


ee 5 
akovewy dpovety, 
50. ty att droctdce: ‘eodem intervallo.’ 


54. pfpas: the earliest meaning of this word is ‘a mysterious 
and significant rumour,’ ‘a divine intimation,’ identified with 
khndwy, and often coupled with évvrvia, oiwvol ete. (v. L. and S., 
land 2). 


55. aloOnceis TOv Oedy: ‘visions of the gods.’ 


56. avrots mpds atrots: the pronouns are emphatic, from © 
> ’ as > 
atrés, ‘self’: ‘face to face’: avrots is ‘men,’ avrovs ‘ gods.’ 


CHAPTER LX 


6. TO Xdopa aitodts EXarrov tyew: this is the reading of 
all Mss. but one, the Codex Tubingensis, which has airav: 
this Heindorf emends to airéy, followed by Archer-Hind. 
But there is no need to change avrovs: it is certainly a 
repetition of rods dé, but then the infin. éyew is an anacoluthon 
for kal éxortas, so that the strict grammatical form of the 
sentence is clearly lost sight of. For the repetition in avrovs 
Wyttenbach compares Xen. Cyr. I. iii. 13 retpdoomar TO rary 
ayabav imméwy Kparioros Gy immeds cumpayxety are. 

9. rotrous 8 waytas imd yAv . . cvyterpqoOar: ‘and all D 
these are connected by subterranean channels running in all 
directions, some narrower and some broader’: the words kal 
dteEddous Exew simply state the result of cvvrerpjoGa: in another 
form. For cuvrerpatyw cf. Dem. 977, 22 érepov péraddov ouv- 
Tpjou eis Ta THY mAyoiov, ‘to run a gallery into a neighbour’s 
mine.’ 

13. Somep eis kparfipas: it is a probable suggestion, made 
by Fischer, that Plato is thinking of stone basins filled by 
fountains. This is better, at any rate, than Gottleher’s explana- 
tion of xparip as the ‘crater of a volcano’: the subsequent 
mention of plat is against this, as the two would not have 
been alluded to separately, if they both referred to a volcano. 

devdwy roTrapayv daunxava peyeOn: ‘perennial streams 
of incredible size,’ a poetical phrase quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the pos. 

19. éxkdorovs Tods Tdéovs: these are the ‘hollows in the E 
earth’s surface,’ alluded to as réro at beginning of chapter. 


20. ws dv Exdorots tUXy: ‘according as the flow of water 
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happens to reach each of them’: ds is Stallbaum’s corr. of 
mss. Gv. As éxdorou is Toros, Gy must be morauav: ‘those 
rivers whose flow happens to reach them.’ But it is not to 
the point here to dwell on the question ‘what rivers fill the 
tomo,’ but only ‘how the réro are filled.’ 


22. domep aidpay Tia évotoav év TH yy: ‘a sort of oscilla- 
tion which exists in the earth’: ‘est quasi reciproca agitatio 
duarum lancium librae suspensae necdum quiescentium, sed 
invicem sursum ac deorsum fluctuantium,’ Wyttenbach. The 
Greeks had a machine called aidépa, very like the modern 
‘swing’: Olympiodorus defines aldpa as avriradvTwors. 


112A 27. Strep” Opmpos etre: the line quoted is Z7, viii. 14. 


33. ylyvovrat Tovotror 8.’ olas av Kal Tis ys péwow : i.e. 
rowovra ola éorl Kal ) yh & fs dv péwow, ‘take their character 
from the earth through which they flow’: Aristotle (v. quota- 
tion at end of ch.) represents ylyvovrar rovofro by Tovs xumovds 
kal Tas xpbas éxew 7d tdwp. 


B36. wv9péva odk Eyer 088 Bdowv: possibly we can trace a 
slight difference. between the two words—v@uyyv being ‘bed’ 
or ‘bottom,’ and Bdous ‘support,’ the former being as a rule a 
part of the thing mentioned, the latter something outside on 
which it rests—‘no bed or support ’—it is free to move in any 
direction. 


41. Somep TOV dvarvedvtwv: ‘just as when men breathe 
the current of the breath is exhaled and inhaled in succession.’ 


C 45. [oppicav]: omitted by best mss. 


46. tov 8h Katw Kadodtpevov: both 64 and Kadovmevov 
indicate that Plato does not accept the terminology: ef. Tim. 
62c dice yap 64 Twas Témous SUo elvar StetAnPdras SiyG 7d way 
évavtlous, Tov ev KdTw, mpds by héperar wav’ boa TiVd G&paTos 
dykov Exe, Tov OE dvyw mpds dv akovoiws Epxerar way, odK dpOdv 
ovdaun voulfev. 


47. rots kat’ éxelva Ta fetpara: rots is in all the mss., and 
it is difficult to account for its interpolation, if it is an inter- 
polation: if it is retained, it should be taken as a ‘local’ dative, 
‘it flows into (or through) the regions about the streams of the 
lower hemisphere,’ certainly a very awkward phrase. Geddes 
takes it as instr., ‘by means of the channels communicating 
with these rivers,’ but what is the noun to be supplied with 
this instr. dative rots? Wyttenbach reads rére. On such a 
point it is impossible to dogmatise : it would certainly be easier 
without ro’s: on the other hand rots is not quite impossible, 
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53. eis ods Exdorovs OSoroteirat: there is no need to alter 
the MSS. €xdorous, for the point of which cf. 1118 dy dh Kal 
exdorous Tovs Tomous TAnpodcbat, ws av Exdoras TUX éxdoToTE 
7] Teptppon yeyvouevn : ‘to which, in each particular case, they 
make their way.’ édorove?rar should probably be taken as 
middle—‘ viam sibi faciunt’ [L. and S. say ‘passive’. 


59. mavra 8% irokdtw elopet tis éxpofis: Plato is here in- 
stinctively shadowing forth a theory of gravitation: once the 
impulse, which, derived from aldpa, has pumped the water 
from Tartarus into e.g. the northern hemisphere, has exhausted 
itself, the water by the force of gravity begins to find its way 
down again towards the centre of the earth into Tartarus. 
There is, however, no apparent logical or scientific reason why 
the water should re-enter Tartarus below where it left it, but 
only lower down than the point at which it begins to descend. 
Plato is not concerned here to work out in detail a theory of 
gravity: it is a mere rough generalisation, for a further criticism 
of which cf. note on péxpr Tod wéoou Kabiévar, répa 8’ ot (below), 
with plan. 


60. Katavtikpd 7 eloped eEéreoey: an abbreviated form of 
Katavrixpv éxelvov Tov Torov 7 elcpet, so that we need not emend 
to # or # y, though the latter would not be unnatural Greek : 
ef. Symp. 1723 A bre TH mprn Tpaywodla evlknoey ’Ayd0wy, TH 
torepala i) y Ta érwixia Overy, The meaning is that a river 
‘‘may issue from Tartarus, e.g. on the West, and re-enter it 
from the East.” Aristotle (v. quotation at end of ch.) explains 
Plato’s meaning as follows—7a 6€ Karavtixpd TH Oéoer THs 
éxpoms, olov el pelv ApEavto kdtwhev, dywhev éxBaddrew (exBdddewy 
=‘‘discharge itself into Tartarus,” and so ecpeiv). This is 
almost certainly a misrepresentation of Plato, as dvw0ev and 
kdtrwbev would violate Plato’s law—péxpe rod uéoou Kabiévan, 
mépa 6 o (vy. note on these words). 


65. Kabévra: Kabiévat, like éxGdddew, of a river is used as 
an intransitive verb: originally rd t6wp would be understood. 


66. ekatépwoe péxpt Tod pécov, mépa 5° of: the point of 
this will be more clearly seen by a reference to the accompanying 
rough plan of a section of the earth. A A’ represents Tartarus: 
in speaking of Tartarus Plato thinks mainly of the part of it 
near the centre of the earth—rfre wan Hye Bdbucroy bro xCovds 
éort BépeOpov : but as he says it goes duaumepes dv’ dds THs Hs 
it must be represented more or less as it is in the plan—the 
direction of the xdcua is not of vital importance. BB’ is the 
section of an imaginary plane dividing the earth into two hemi- 
spheres: D is 7d nuérepov Kody: H E’ is a stream of ‘our 


D 
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hemisphere.’ The aiépa pumps the water up from O, the centre 
of Tartarus, and our stream finds its way out at E: it must 
find its way back to Tartarus at E’, broxdrw ris éxpojs (v. note). 
This is due to gravitation: now if gravity is a force acting 
towards O, the centre of the earth, EH’ ought to be any point of 
Tartarus lying within the circle EF F’, any point between E 
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and G; it might re-enter Tartarus at E’. But Plato says it 
can descend péxpi Tod puécov, répa 6 ov, i.e. it cannot cross the 
line BB’. This, if analysed, implies that gravitation acts not 
along the radii of the earth’s sphere, directly on O, but per- 
pendicularly to the plane which divides the earth into two 
hemispheres, the plane represented in section by BB’: gravi- 
tation acting from A to BB’ carries the water downwards 
towards BB’, but a corresponding gravitation from A’ to B B’ 
prevents it from crossing the plane BB’. This again implies 
that the plane BB’is fixed, i.e. that there are realiy in the 
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nature of things two hemispheres. [It would be just possible 
to avoid this conclusion by taking péxpe Tod wéocov to mean, 
not a point between E and O, but a point between D’, where 
the stream leaves the earth’s surface and begins to descend, 
and O: ie. that it cannot cross the plane CC’—the plane 
perpendicular to D’O: the objection to this is that Plato’s 
language does not suggest that he had in his mind any such 
point as D’, but only E.] It would be unreasonable to expect 
elaborate and exact scientific accuracy in a myth of this nature: 
the direction of gravitation is only roughly generalised. 

Aristotle has a criticism of Plato’s theory in the Meteorologica 
li. 2 7d & ev Paldwrir yeypaupévov rept re rev moraudy Kal ris 
Oaddtrns advvardy éorw, héyerat yap ws &mavTa pev eis ddAndAa 
ouvTérpynTat Urd viv, apy) S€ rdvrwy ein Kal ryyh Tov LddTwr 6 
KaNovmevos Taprapos, mepl 76 pécoy Udards Te mAHOOs, €& of Kal 
Ta péovta Kal TA ph péovTa dvadldwor mdvTa: Thy 8’ émlppvow 
moteiy ep ExacTra Tay pevudtwr did Td cadevew del Td TpOTov Kal 
Thy apxyv. ovK exew yap Edpay, ad del repl 7d wécov eiNeio Oar - 
Kwovmevoy 5S dvw kal kdtw movely Thy éxixvow Tots pevwacw. Ta 
dé modaxod uev Aywvdgew, olay Kal THY map july evar OddarTay, 
mavra O€ wahw KUKAW Tepidyew Eis THY apxnv, Ober HpkavTo pet, 
TOANG ev Kal KaTa TOY avTdv TOrov, TA dé Kal KaTavTiKpd TH OéceL 
THs Expos, oloy ei petv ApEavTo kaTwber, dvwhev eioBaddew. elvar 
dé pwéxpe ToD pwéocov THy Kddecww: 7d yap Aovrdy mpds avavTes HO 
Tacw elvar Thy popdv: Tods dé xupods Kal Tas Xpods taxew TO Hdwp 
Ot olas dv Tixwor péovta ys. cupBalver dé rods Troramods pew 
ovK él TavTov adel KaTad Tov Adyov TodTov: émel yap els TO MEéooY 
elapéovow, ad obmep éxpéovary, ovdév addov pevoodvTa KdTwHev 
4 dvwhev, ad» ed’ ombrepa ay pévy. kuualywv 6 Taprapos, Kalroe 
rovTouv cuuBalvovtos yévarr av TO Neyouevov ‘‘ dvw toraudv”’, dep 
ddvvarov. A strange criticism, as the proverb dyw mworauay can 
only refer to the impossibility of rivers flowing uphill on the 
earth’s surface: and Plato’s aiwpa is a force strong enough to 
overcome gravitation, which only begins to act when the 
impulse of the alwpa is exhausted. 

67. dvayres yap mpdow: the mss. have mpés: mpbow is 
Heindorf’s suggestion, Hermann reading ws: mpdow must be 
taken as though it were mpécw péovor: ‘for to both sets of 
streams the opposite half of the globe is uphill against their 
further progress.’ 


CHAPTER LXI 


3. tértap dra petpara: the four rivers are from Homer, 
Od. x. 611— 


113 A 


B 
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via pev adrod Kéhow ém’ "QxeavG Babvolyy, 
abros 6’ eis ’Atdew idvar Sduov evpwevra- 

évOa ev els "Axépovra IlupipdeyéOwv Te péovow 
Kowkurés 6’, 6s dy Brvyds boards éorw amoppwé. 


4. wrdtw péov: what is éfwrdrw? does it mean ‘it makes 
the widest circle of the earth’ ? (i.e. nearest to the plane BB’) : 
this seems the best interpretation. 

5. [wept] ktkdw: the mss. mepl is suspicious: xk mepl 
with accus. is common, but without a case epl adds nothing to 
xixdg, and would more naturally be attached to péov—zreptppéoy 
KvK\w. Heindorf reads wépé, which may be right—«vcrw wépié 
is found elsewhere. At any rate we cannot make vepi govern 
KUKAW. 


6. rotrov 8 katayTiKkpv: i.e. it flows out of Tartarus from 
the side opposite to Oceanus, and flows the other way round. 


7. ddXov Kal Sh Kal: cf. 1160 Kal dddws . . Kal On Kal 
vov . ., for the more usual d\dws Te Kal. 


10. t&v woddOv: limits r&y TebvnKdrwv—‘the majority of 
them,’ those viz. who have not lived the philosophic life. 


13. tas Tv {dav yevérets : ‘the generations of living things.’ 
14. toitav kara péooy: between Oceanus and Acheron. 


éxBadder: = e&érecey of 112 D, as éxBodfs= expos: L. and 
S. quote this passage in the sense of ‘empty, discharge itself’ 
(the regular meaning of é&lymu, éxdldwu), which, of course, 
makes nonsense. Plato here adapts his compounds to the 
special theory of Tartarus. 


17. téoveav USaros kal wndot: the genitive is the primitive 
genitive of ‘material’ (a branch of the partitive?), like that 
following mdéws: cf. Anthol. cal media felovra modvorepéwy 
Ayapynvav : Phaedr, 2308 i} re ad myn pet udda Wuxpod bdaTos : 
Luc. Alex. 59 cxwrKwv féoas. 


19. mepedirrouevos St [ry yq]: the ss. reading 79 v7 should 
mean ‘circling round the swrface of the earth,’ and if that is so, 


_ what are we to make of wrap’ éoxyara rijs ’Ayep. Miuvys? In 1134 


we are told that the “Ayep. Mury is underground, and to explain 
TH Yf here Wohlrab resorts to the improbable hypothesis that 
there is another Acherusian lake on the surface of the earth, 
connected with and bearing the same name as the under lake. 
Although the phraseology of 113 cp rather suggests that all the 
rivers come to the earth’s surface, it seems more probable that 
Plato, in speaking of Pyriphlegethon, thinks only of its sub- 
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terranean course, so that 77 yf is probably an unintelligent 
marginal note. 


‘ * od cuppryvipevos TO Hare: it only skirts the end of the 
ake, 


22. katwtépw tod Taptapou: roi Taprdpovis partitive genitive, 
not comparative: there is no such thing as ‘lower than Tar- 
tarus’: ‘into a lower depth of Tartarus.’ 


24, od kal ot piakes GrrooTdcpata dvahvedow : ‘fragments 
of which are heaved up by lava-streams.’ 


25. Say Av rixwor: sc. dvadveayres. 


28. olov o kvavdés: whatever the substance indicated by 
kvavés, whether, as more usually, a metal (possibly steel), or 
_ lapis lazuli, the colour is ‘ dark-blue.’ 


29. kal tiv Alpyny . . Brvya: for the combination of G 
relative and independent clause with the same verb cf. Laws 
683 A els Aakedaluova Hy tbuets dpO&s pare Karorxetc Oat kal Kphrny 
ws ddeAgots vouos. Homer and Hesiod make Styx not a lake, 
but a river. 


CHAPTER LXII 


3. SieSuxdoavro: cf. note on 107D. D 


6. & 8 avrots éxypard éotiv: Archer-Hind translates 
‘which, it is said (67), are provided for them’: would it not be 
better to take it as in 107D els 6% twa rérov, that Plato does 
not specify the particular vessel or conveyance ? 


11. of 8 Av 8d—wowy dvidtws txev: the punishment of these E 
incurables is not for the sake of retribution, but of warning to 
others: cf. Gorg. 525¢ of & ay ra eoxara ddikjowor kal da 
Toatra dducnuata daviato yévwvrat, éx TovTwy Ta Tapadelyuara 
ylyverat, Kal otro. avrol peév ovKére dvivavrar ovdev dre avlaror 
bvres, GAdow O€ dvivayrat of TovTOUs dp&yTes Sia Tas auaprlas Ta 
péyiora Kal dduynpbrara Kal poBepwrara md0n waoxovras Tov del 
xpovov, adrexvas mapadelyyara dvnprnucvous éxet év “Ardov év TO 
Secuwrnply, Tois del Tay ddikwy adixvoupévors Oeduara Kal vou- 
Berjuara. 

13. tepoovAlas : for the special heinousness of this offence 
ef. Laws 854A & Oavydote, ovx avOpwmrivdy ce Kkaxdy ovdé Oetov 
Kiel 7d vov érl Thy iepocurlay mporpérov lévat, olorpos dé oé Tus 
éududpevos €x waaay kal dxabdprwv Tols avOpHTas aoiKnudTor, 
mepipepduevos air npiwodns. 

16. Tovtous 88 } mporhkovea poipa flare: this dé is like 


114A 
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the early Greek ‘dé in apodosi’: in Attic it is most frequent in 
sentences of this kind, where two classes of persons are referred 
to, each described by a relative clause, introduced by pév and 
dé: the dé of the second relative clause is repeated with the 
demonstrative to emphasise the contrast : so in the next clause 
ol 0) dy = . TovTous!Oé . «3 cl. 78, 80D: 


20. kal perapérov atrois . . Bidoiv: perapédoy is used 
absolutely, in an adverbial relation to BiGow: ‘and live the 
rest of their days in repentance.’ 


22. rovoirw Twi &dAw Tpdrrw: referring to the previous v7’ 
épyfis, and so contrasted with the pévoe dodukot kal mapdvomor of 
the dviaro: : practically ‘homicide,’ as contrasted with ‘murder.’ 


25. To Kdpa: i.e. owing to 7 aldpa. 
26. kara tov Koxvutdy: ‘to be borne along the stream of 
Cocytus.’ 


matpadolas kal pytpadolas: the same as above, mpds 
marépa #) untépa vm’ dpyis Biardy re mpdtavtes, not necessarily 
parricides and matricides: cf. Lysias 116. 43 ov yap dyrov, ef 
pév ris o elo. marpadolay 7) untpadolav, jélous dy abrov dddelv 
co. Oixny, ei O€ Tis elrol ws THY TeKovoay 7) TOY dioavra eTUTTES, 
@ov ay avrov agjucov deiv elvac ws ovdev T&y aroppyTwy elpnKéra : 
cf. Aen. vi. 609 * pulsatusve parens.’ 


28. kata tiv Aluyny tiv “Axepovordda: in the last chapter 
both Cocytus and Pyriphlegethon are made to skirt the 
Acherusian lake at opposite ends. 


37. wp dv relowow ods iSlknoav: a clear allusion to the 
Athenian law which enacted that an involuntary homicide 
might not return from exile (drev.avticuds) till he appeased the 
family of the deceased: cf. Dem. 983. 13 d\N duws dardvrwy Tov- 
Twv Bpos Kal NUows Tols maPodct TéTaKTaL Td TeLGOevTas apetvar’ Kal 
T0008’ ottrw 76 Oikavoy év maow laxver dor éav Edy Tis aKovalou 
povov Kal caps émidelEas uh xabapdy, mera Tadr’ aldéonrar Kal 
apy, ovKér’ ExBadely KUptos Tov a’réy éorw. 


39. mpds Td dolws Bidvat: Archer-Hind finds an insuper- 
able difficulty in the mss. reading, with which an infin, must 
be supplied for dciws from Bidvac: Stallbaum says it stands 
for diapepdvTws Bidvar mpds 7d dolws BiGvar, quoting Philed. 
61D dpa macav Hooviy aon ppovjcer muyvivTes Tod KadGs (se. 
puyvivar) pddrior’ ay émirdxoumer ; Symp. 181 8B mpds 7d dia- 
mpagacbar pudvov BdérovTes, auehodvTes 5¢ Tod Kadds 7) mh: 
Euthyd. 281 A adda py mov kal év rH wepl ra cKe’n epyacta 
TO dpOas (sc. xpfoa) értoriun éoTly } dmwepyagoudvy. But in 
all these cases the infin. to be supplied has already been used 
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in the same or the previous sentence, which puts them in a 
different class from our example. I should rather be inclined, 
instead of actually supplying Bidva., to say that 8cvov (of mpos 
70 8crov, which we might have expected) has been drawn into 
the adverb by the proximity of Bidvar: Greek is so extremely 
flexible, so little tied down by grammar as compared with 
logic, that the phrase mpds 76 dciws BiSva does not appear to 
me to present any difficulty whatsoever, though I quite agree 
with A.-H. that Stallbaum’s examples are not to the point: 
any page of Thuc. will furnish cases of constructions as little 
‘grammatical’ as this. Of course it is impossible to refute 
A.-H.’s suggestion that a word like éyew may have fallen out 
after duadepdvTws, but the gratuitous insertion of a word should 
be a last resort. [N.B.—Theodoret quotes this with spoxe- 
kploOa after Bidvar, and Clement of Alex. has mpoxexdAjjoOa : 
the latter is certainly not Plato, and the former looks like a 
correction of the latter. ] 


43. él yfjs oikifdpevor: ie. on the real, upper surface of 
the earth, not in one of the ‘hollows.’ 


45. kaOypdmevor: one of the rare direct reflexive middles, . 
like Noviopa 
dvev te copdtwv {ao.: Plato is thinking of the ‘bodily 
passions’ from which the soul is liberated: it is not quite the 
same as the ywpls cwudtwy (76C) of the soul’s prae-natal con- 
dition, for these souls of the xa@apol are not to be born again, 
as are those of 76c. In the Phaedr. 246c Plato speaks of 
some sort of cSua even for the highest existences—a@dvardy 
Tt S@ov exov perv Wuxiy, Exov 5é cGua, Tov adel dé xpdvoy Tatra 
Euprreduxora. 
47. ds otre Additov SyrAGoar: cf. 1 Cor. ii. 9 ‘Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, 
the things which God hath prepared for them that love him.” 


50. wav movety dore . .: the moral of the whole dialogue. 


CHAPTER LXIII 


114p-115 A, c. lxiii. To insist that all these details are 
strictly accurate were folly; yet something like this is the 
fate of the soul and her habitation after death. Wherefore 
it is well worth while for a man to bestow all care upon his 
soul during this life, that she may be free from bodily passions 
and adorned with true virtue. And now, continues Socrates, 
my hour is at hand; and I will go to bathe my body for my 
burial, 
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D 6. TotTo Kal mpémev por SoKet: with mpémewy we are to 
supply duicxuvpicacda: the following clause is different, olouévy 
going closely with xwdueioa, ‘to run the risk of holding this 
opinion.’ Whether we are to continue the vody &xovr avdpl 
to mpérew, or 40 both mpérew and xwduvetoa, or to understand 
olouévw as of quite general reference, is uncertain: it makes 
no difference to the sense. Wagner analyses it wrongly: he 
says it=rodro Kal doce? mor mpérew olopévm ottrws Exew Kal 
détov Kwduvedoa olouév@ otirws éxew. 


8. tovatta Somep erddev EavTd: cf. 77 B ddA Xpy erddery 
3 J f 
adT@ éExdorns Nuépas, Ews dv ékemgoyre. 


E14. déov Odrepov amepyater Sar: ‘do more harm than good.’ 
Some of the editors take m\éov as neut. adj., secondary pre- 
dicate with dmrepydfer0ar: so Prof. Geddes, ‘make bad worse.’ 
But the phrase does not sound as if it meant that (especially 
Odrepov): dmepy. must be taken absolutely with @drepoy, ‘ pro- 
duce an evil effect,’ and m)éoy adverbially (even if mAéov is 
adjectival, it is not a secondary predicate). Another question 
arises as to whether @drepoy is here a euphemism for 7d kaxév: 
my own opinion is that it is helped out here by a\Xorplous 
évtas, which means ov dyaOdv drepyafouevous. On the view 
of @drepoy as a euphemism, Prof. Geddes says: ‘The origin 
of this euphemism was probably deeper than a mere feeling of 
politeness can explain, and is to be traced to the influence 
of Pythagoreanism, as first permeating Platonism, and thereby | 
the subsequent periods of ancient literature. In a dualistic 
system, such as that of Pythagoras, érepos came easily to bea 
synonym for kaxés. The earliest traces of such an absolute 
use of repos are found in the Pythagorean poets: Pindar 
Pythian iii. 34 dainwv 8 erepos és xaxdv tpéWais edapdooard 
vw: Aesch. Ag. 151 omevéouéva OBuciav érépayv, dvoudy rw’, 
ddacrov. The other Platonic passages quoted by the editors 
for the absolute euphemistic sense of @drepoy bear out the 
suggestion made above that it is helped out by the context: 
e.g. Huthyd. 297D 6 & (sc. "Id\ews) adr ikavds €BohOncer. 
6 © éuds “Id\ews Tarpoxdfjs ef Pou whéov dy Odrepov moioecey 
(se. Odrepov Tov ixavyGs BonPfcat). 


16. tO atris Kéopw, cwppocivy te. .: cf. 1 Peter iii. 3 
‘Whose adorning let it not be that outward adorning of 
plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting on of 
apparel ; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, in that 
which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit.’ 


115A 23. haty dv dviip rpayixds: with reference to the grandilo- 
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quent language of dying heroes of tragedy, Socrates mocks 
gently at his own ‘fine phrase, xade? 7 eiuapuévn: nothing 
could better suggest Socrates’ entire cheerfulness in the pros- 
pect of death. The phrase itself is in keeping with the lofty 
thought of its context: but as applied to himself it has a 
suggestion of bombast, and Socrates, with his wonted eipwvela, 
at once drops to a more homely level, dX’ wpa tparécbar mpds 
70 NouTpor. 


25. Novedpevov mety: ‘not to drink. . till I have bathed.’ 


CHAPTER LXIV 


: 115 a-116 A, c. Ixiv. Kriton now inquires of Socrates what 

are his last injunctions. Only that you will take good heed to 
yourselves, he replies, and put into practice the principles 
affirmed in our late discourse. But how are we to bury you? 
asks Kriton. Socrates answers with a smile, As you please, 
provided you can catch me. It would seem that all my words 
have been thrown away, and I fail to persuade you that this 
Socrates who now speaks to you will presently take flight to 
the company of the gods, and that all you will bury is his 
forsaken body. So, my friends, be surety for me to Kriton, 
not this time that I shall stay, but that I shall verily depart. 
But seriously such incorrect language is mischievous: say then 
that it is my body which you bury, and bury it as seems to 
you best. 


3. émuoré\Aets: ‘proprium de extrema morientium yolun- B 
tate’ (Heindorf): cf. 116 B émccreldas drra €BovdeTo. 


6, ovSty Katvdrepov: the force of the comparative is 
practically in abeyance ; we are not necessarily to understand 
kawdrepov Gy del Néyw: the commonest example is vewrepov 
in such phrases as pydév vewrepov roev, ‘to do nothing 
unconstitutional,’ where the comp. slightly emphasises the 
depreciatory sense of véoy. 


tpdv airy émupehotpevor: the real ‘you,’ i.e. the soul: 
ef. Apol. 29 b dpovijoews 5é kal ddydelas Kal Ts Wux7s Garws ws 
Bedrlarn €arar, ovK Erumedet obdé ppovTifes ; 

7. Kal tots éuots: apparently neuter—‘to me and mine,’ 
with reference mainly to his children, though it might well be 
extended to include his ‘disciples,’ his spiritual children: cf. 
the use of ra Pi\rara and ra éud in Tragedy: e.g. Soph. ZV. 
537 adn’ avr’ ddedpod djra MevédXew xravov 

Tau’ ovx Euehe TaVdE mor Owoew dikny; 
R 
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9. Kav pi viv opokoyqonte: ‘even though you do not at 
the moment agree with my argument’: we might have expected 
rots elpyuévors, and Wohlrab takes it to mean ‘even though 
you make no promise at the moment,’ but this, besides giving 
a forced meaning to 6uodroyjonre, is not the proper contrast 
required, which is surely that between ‘consent to a theory’ 
and ‘the philosophic Jie.’ 


C 18. ovdtv wdéov woihoere: ‘it will profit you nothing’: for 
the phrase cf. wAéov xe, meovertety. 


19. ads eyo eit odtos 6 ZwKpadrys: Prof. Geddes is clearly 
wrong in taking éyw as predicate—‘ constitutes the being I call 
I’: Crito has said r&s Odarwudéy ce; to which Socrates replies 
‘Bury me as you please, if you can catch me,’ and then goes 
on to show that the real ‘1’ cannot be buried: ‘the real I is 
this Socrates who is conversing with you.’ 


D 26. els paxdpwv SH tivas edSarovias: 57 is not ironical (as 
Wohlrab suggests): it is rather either (a) ‘deictic,’ ‘such as 
you remember I spoke of,’ or (6) going closely with rwvas, not 
specifying the particular evda:uovia, for which cf. 113 D (note). 


tatTé& por 0x: I see no reason for Archer-Hind’s 
change of woe to un: pi. . GdAXNwWs Aéyw would be natural 
enough, but does not mo dox® . . dddAws éyerv express just 
the same thing? ju dox® seems to me illogical ; it would be. 
in English ‘I am afraid it looks asif. .’ 


30. 4 fv obtos mpos Tots SikacTas Hyyvato: Crito, along 
with Plato, Critobulus, and Apollodorus, was Socrates’ surety 
on his trial: cf. Apol. 38 B II\drwy dé bde, & dvdpes ’AOnvato, 
kat Kplrwy kal KpiréBoudos cal ’AmodNbbwpos Keevovol me Tpid- 
KovTa pvay Tinnoadba, avrol d€ éyyvacbat. 


31. 7 piv tapopevety . . 7 py ph Tapapevetv: ‘for my 
appearance . . for my disappearance.’ 

E 36. ds  mporlOerar Doxpary 4 exéper 7 katopirre: ‘that 
it is Socrates that he is laying out for burial or following to 
the grave or burying’: the middle wporf@era: is naturally used 
of the person superintending the arrangements: cf. Thue. ii. 
34 Ta pev doTa mporibevtar T&v amoyevoudvar mpbtpiTa oKnvyy 
momoavres . . . emevday O& 7 Exopa H KTD. 


38. Td pi) KaAGs Aéyetv od pdvov els adTd ToiTO TAnpPENés : 
‘inaccuracy of speech is not only wrong in itself, but engenders 
evil in the soul.’ els avrd rotro—‘as far as concerns the actual 
inaccuracy,’ i.e. as calculated to mislead the hearer. The evil 
engendered in the soul is inaccuracy of thought, e.g. thinking 
the ‘body,’ as remaining in the form of vexpds, is the actual 
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Socrates. The Socratic teaching aimed above all at definiteness 
and accuracy in language and thought (v. Introd. B). 


42, kal Odmrrey ottrws: this second Odrrew should be taken 
as depending on yp7j, not on davau. 


CHAPTER LXV 


116 A-117 A, c. lxv. Socrates retires to the bath, and on 
his return takes leave of his children and household. After a 
little further conversation with his friends he is warned by the 
servant of the Eleven that the hour of his death is at hand. 
The man warmly testifies to the noble character of Socrates 
and departs in tears. Socrates, after a few kind words concern- 
ing him, bids the poison be brought. Nay, remonstrates 
Kriton, the sun is yet on the mountains ; many prisoners have 
put off drinking the hemlock till far on into the evening: there 
is no haste, ‘They acted after their kind, answers Socrates ; 
but I were false to myself, were I so covetous of the little 
remnant of my life: therefore bring the poison. 


1. dvlotaro eis olknpa: a very common use of e’s with a 
verb not expressing motion towards: cf. Prot. 311 A éfavacré- 
pev eis Thy avhyv: So conversely of éx Tis médews. 


2. @s Aovodpevos: for this calm preparation for death ef. 
Eur. Alcestis 158— 
érel yap jobed nuépay tiv Kuplay 
xovoav, tdacr moraulors NevKov xpba 
éhovoar’. 
5. &vackotmotvtes: ‘reviewing’: dva- as in dvadapBdvw. 


» 


7. &rexvs: cf. note on 82k. 

10. 880 yap ait@: cf. note on 7d racdloy 60 A. 

11. at oixetat yuvatkes: ‘the women of his family.’ Archer- 
Hind says ‘some suppose that this expression gave rise to the 
absurd fable that Socrates had two wives living at the same 
time ; of whom the second, Myrto, daughter or grand-daughter 
of the famous Aristides, was the mother of his two younger 
children: see Diog. Laert. ii. 26.’ 


19. oras map airdy: cf. note on 57 A émixwpidger ’APjvale. 

20. od katayveécopat wou: ‘I shall not find the same fault 
with you that I find with most.’ 

24, éy TotTw TH xpdvw: i.e, during your imprisonment, 


R2 


116A 


Cc 
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29. & AAGov dyyéAAwv : there is no need for Schanz’s emenda- 
tion dyyedav : ef. Crit. 48. c adiyuar dyyeNlay pépwv xaremiy : 
Soph. Ant. 1172 ri & af 765’ dx Pos Bacirewn ijKers pépwv 5 


D 34. ds doretos 6 AvOpormos : ‘what a charming fellow he is.’ 
38. pe drro8axpve: cf. 117 c améxdarov Ewauror. 


40. tpupdte 6 &vOpwrros: not the gaoler, but the ‘servant’ 
whose business it is to prepare the poison: there is no occasion 
to specify the individual. 


E 46, dv dv tixwow éerOupotytes :=TovTo1s Gv avy . . 
48, Uru yap eyxwpet: ‘there is still time to spare.’ 


117A 54. herSdpevos obSevds eri évdvros: an allusion to a familiar 
Greek proverb—‘stinting when the jar is empty’: cf. Hesiod 
Works and Days 867 pecob&c peidecbar, Sechy 8 évl wvOuéve 
etd, and Latin ‘sera in fundo parsimonia.’ 


55. GAN Or, Ey, 780d: ‘go then and do as I ask you, and 
do not refuse me’: the subject of 7 is Socrates. 


CHAPTER LXVI 


117 A-118 A, cc. Ixvi. Ixvii. The last moments of Socrates. 


B 9. Kal otras airs moujoe: ‘and then the poison will act 
of itself.’ The editors quote medical writers for the use of 
moety of medicine taking effect, Dioscorides i. 95 move? mpos 
odpuaxa, ‘is efficacious against poison’: Strabo 234 dodrpa 
Kad\MuoTa Towivra mpds vooovs: In our passage the word is 
chosen with reference to the preceding ri xpy moety; ‘the 
poison will do the rest without your help’ (avré). The matter- 
of-fact manner of the attendant who administers the poison 
gives to the closing scene a strong impress of historical truth : 
he is clearly not the same man as the friendly gaoler, and to 
him Socrates is no different from the ordinary criminal. 


14. tavpynddy troBdaas: the vzro- suggests the glance from 
beneath bushy eyebrows, the whole phrase indicating a ‘ fixed, 
penetrating look’: ef. ériB\éWas 683A: for tavpnddy cf. the 
verbs tavpotcOa, adroravpotc@a: Eur. Med. 92 46n yap eldov 
dupa vw ravpovpévnv : 188 roxaddos Sépyuwa ealyyns aroravpoirat 
duwoly, For this manner of Socrates cf. Symp. 221B BpevOvé- 
frevos kal TwWPOaAuwW TapaBddrAwWv, jpéua Twapackomav. Kal Tods 
gpirlouvs Kai rods moeplous, Ojos Gy mav7l Kal mdvu méoppwhev 
bre el Tus dWerar TovToOV Tov advdpds, mda eppwuevws duuyetrar : 
and an almost identical description in Ar. Clouds 362 Bpev@vec 
T év Tatow dots kal THPOaAUY TapaBddnrecs. 
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16. mpds Td drocmeical Tiwi: this playful allusion to the 
Greek custom of pouring a libation to some deity before drink- 
ing reminds us of the similar scene recorded in Xen. Hell. tr. iii. 
56, the death of Theramenes: kai érel ye droOvyjoxew dvayKato- 
Mevos TO Kdvevoy Ene, Td ecrduevey epacay dmoKorTaBicavra 
elmety airov, Kpirig todr’ éorw TS Kanda. 


eri xdpevos: ‘holding it to his lips’: ef. Apoll. Rhod. C 
i, 472— 
h Kai emerxdpevos welov Séras duporépnow 
mive Kaixpntovy Napoyv webu: 
it seems to suggest ‘drinking at one draught.’ 
36. KatékAace: cf. the Homeric carexddcOn pidov Frop. D 


40. mAnppedotev : observe how close this is to the original 
use of the word, of something ‘discordant,’ ‘out of harmony.’ 


év evdnula xpi teAcvtav: Olymp. 171 dr & eddnuia E 
TedevTav nétouy oi IvOaydperor Ws a-yabov re kal lepod Tod mpdy- 
patos dytos, evdnuia being the silence observed at sacrifices 
and other religious ceremonies. 


52. mnyviro: for this form cf. diackedavvira 77 B. 118A 


Kal avros Hero: I think it is impossible to-say with 
certainty whether avrés here is Socrates or 6 dovs 7d pdpuakor : 
the former is the more obvious interpretation of the word 
atrés taken by itself, but the use of a’r@ after yévnru, and 
the whole tone of the sentence éreday . . olynoera, suggests 
that the speaker is the prison official, in which case avros must 
be taken as contrasted with éredeixvuro, ‘made us feel.’ 


57. tO "Aokdynmd ddeldopey Grektpuvdva: a ‘cock’ was 
the customary offering of a person recovered from sickness to 
Aesculapius, the god of healing. Prof. Geddes says: ‘In 
ancient art the cock soon took its place as a symbol of the 
god of day: Plutarch (Mor. 400c) refers to a painter who 
symbolised morning by a figure of Apollo with a cock upon 
his hand. . . From the worship of Apollo it naturally descended 
to that of the son of Apollo, Aesculapius, who was supposed 
to execute in one of its departments the restorative function 
of the healing God.’ On the lips of Socrates this injunction 
to ‘pay a cock to Aesculapius’ is very clearly an allusion to 
the philosopher’s view of life as a sickness of which death is 
the final healing. Prof. Geddes compares several passages : 
Aesch. fr. © Odvare Tardy, wh mw’ aryudoys more: Soph. Ajax 
692 Kai ray’ dy mw’ tows ridoibe, Kel viv duoTVXG, TeTwWoLEVO? : 
the prayer ‘Iovi Liberatori’ on the lips of Seneca and Thrasea 
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at death: Shaks. Timon v. 1 ‘My long sickness Of health and 
living now begins to mend.’ 


63. kal 8s: Socrates: ‘and his eyes had become fixed.’ 


64. cvvédaBe Td oTdpa: cf. Hom. Od. xi. 426 xepol Kar’ 
dpOadwovs Eéew oy Te oTbm’ Epeioa. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


3. Tav TéTE Ov éerreaipdOnuev: tov Téte with a superlative 
is the regular formula in such eulogies: rére need create no 
difficulty, as it is looked at from the point of view not so 
much of Phaedo, telling his story soon after Socrates’ death, 
as of Plato at the time of writing. Wyttenbach proposes réy 
momore, but that is quite out of keeping with the studiously 
modest tone of ws juets datuer dy. 


5) 


4, kal &AAws: refers to dpicrov, ‘and in other ways . . 
ie, practically ‘and besides,’ or ‘and in every way . .’ 
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airod for cavrod 78B, 924, 
101D 
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Metempsychosis 70 

mérpios avjp 82B 

my with negative force after 
kwodt0w 106 B 

uh generic 64D, 
106 D (note) 

uy od with subj. 67 B, 69.4 

with inf. 72D, 85c, 884 

pentparolas 114 4 

jLopmoNuKetov 77 B 

poppy 103 B 

fovotxy 61 8B 
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p0Gos 618B 
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